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CHAPTER I 

BY WORD OF MOUTH 

Fleet Street, at four o'clock that springtide afternoon, was at its 
busiest. The most eminent of the recently deposed European Sovereigns, 
emulating the example of Napoleon Bonaparte, had broken loose from 
his place of exile, made a dramatic reappearance in his former capital 
that morning, and was rallying round him his old adherents to the con- 
fusion of a new Government and the anger of both hemispheres. 

The London evening papers were hurrying out edition after edition 
with the latest tidings from the scene of action. Newspaper carts were 
starting out to all points of the compass ; newspaper boys were risking 
their limbs among the wheeled traffic; at every corner of street and 
alley men were turning over the damp sheets in haste to catch some idea 
of the latest freak of the man who was still a danger and a menace. 

From the end of Fetter Lane to the middle of Ludgate Circus there 
was an unusual accentuation of noise and bustle, and to a girl who came 
into the street in a taxicab from the direction of London Bridge it seemed 
as if she were suddenly plunged into a crystallised quintessence of all 
the racket of the world. 

The taxicab driver pulled up in front of a palatial building, got down, 
and, opening the door of his vehicle, looked at his fare as a man looks 
who is about to impart information which, he is quitfe certain, is being 
imparted to its recipient for the first time. 

" Morning Sentinel office, miss/' he said. 

The girl dropped a two-shilling piece into the outstretched hand, 
and hurried into the doorway. A grey-moustached commissionaire, 
presiding over a group of boys, sized up her timidity and inexperience, 
and advanced as she entered. 

"Yes, miss ?.” he asked. "Want to see somebody ? ” 

The girl held out a sheet of letter-paper and pointed to the signature* 

" Can I see Mr. Richard Brixey ? " she asked. 

" Mr, -Brfeey, miss ? Certainly — I believe he's in just now/' answered 
, He picked up, a sheaf of callers' forms and, : handed’ 
the girl a pencil. " If you'll just fill that up, miss, and then take a seat 
in the waiting-room/' 

The girl took the form and quickly understood its meaning. With- 
bu|; : delay : ^e;hmided : if'back, filled up, and. the commissionaire'' glanced,.; 


it over: 

■: ' />■ 1 

Caller $ Name - 
Nailer's Address 

To See 

^Business v ~o , , 

. r i 1 o ' . ■ ■ 

- Miss Georgina' 

■:'A" - * The Mitre, Sel^es^ 

- . - - , - Mr. Richard Brixey. 

* About Mr. John Linthwaite. 


" Stubbins I ” said the commissionaire, 

3'“W ; 
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A boy detached himself from half-a-dozen who lounged on a bench, 
took the slip of paper, vanished into an elevator, was whirled upwards, 
and disappeared;.^- the girl, motioned thereto by the commissionaire, 
walked into a waiting-room and sat down. But she had only had time 
to realise that there was a map of London on one wall and a large photo- 
gravure portrait of the proprietor of the Morning Sentinel on another, 
when Stubbins shot into view again, and beckoned to her as only an 
absolutely unconcerned youth can beckon. 

■ ; Next moment she found herself being swiftly borne into high regions ; 

■•a' moment later -.she. was traversing a long corridor; then Stubbms flung 
open a door and motioned her to go in as a warder might motion a prisoner 
to enter a' cell. The corridor was gloomy, the room bright"; , she, was 
conscious at first of nothing but the fact that a man was there, alone,; 
and iti at he came hurriedly forward. 

■ But the next instant, as the door closed behind her, she saw that this 
was a young man, who looked, indeed, much more youthful than he 
probably was. He, was a shortish, athletic-looking young man, with 
broad shoulders and' an air of activity — a pink-faced, blue-eyed, red- 
haired person, clean-shaven ; by no means handsome, for he owned a 
snub nose and many freckles, but suggestive of much mental ability 
and general alertness. 

He wore a new suit of rather loud-patterned tweeds, and a club tie 
of pronounced colours; a green Homburg hat was tilted back off his red 
hair, and in his anxiety he forgot to remove it — he was so anxious, in- 
deed, that without any ceremony he instantly pointed to the name 
which Miss Georgina Byfield had written down at the foot of the form. 

“ What's this ? " he demanded, as he hurried forward. “ That's my 
uncle's name ? What do you know about him ? I see you're from 
Seichester. Is— is he ill? A 

He was taking in all that he could about his caller as he spoke. She 
was about his own height— a girl, he decided, of twenty or twenty-one, 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, pleasing rather than strictly pretty, quietly 
but well-dressed ; a superior sort of girl, he thought. And he suddenly 
pulled forward a chair, and at the same moment snatched off his hat. 

It's difficult to explain," answered Miss Byfield. “ I don't know 
^ythhgA^excepbwhat 'I've been sent to dell you." b; , w, , .f yl : 

" And that," he broke in eagerly, “ That's — what ? " 

“ Mr. Brackett, of the Mitre Hotel, at Seichester, sent me," replied 
Miss Byfield, “ I am bookkeeper there, Mr. John Linthwaite came 
i ioyihe hotel three days ago — that was on Monday. But since Tuesday, 
morning nothing has been seen of Mm, either at the hotel or in the town. 
He's disappeared." , 

Brixey, who was standing with his hands plunged deep in Ms pockets, i 
: staring- at Ms visitor, screwed up his lips as if to whistle. , But before the, 
sound came he twisted round, (Mopped into the chair behind his desk, 
and became business-like, 

" Just tell me all about it," he said. “ Disappeared ! Why, I was 
to ^ meet Mm at Winchester to-morrow morning! The fact is" — he 
pointed to a suit-case which stood on a chair close by—" I was going 
down there to-night ; I was j ust off when you sent up your name. But— 
tell me/;* " - •' • ;■ 1 ' ■ • ■ • ' ’ . 
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Miss Georgina Byfield was slowly considering the structure of her 
story. She had rehearsed it more than once on her way to London and 
the Morning Sentinel office, bat now that she was in the presence of the, 
. person -she -had been’ sent to" find, it seemed to her that' it was: no easy: 
matter to tell even the plainest of tales. And Brixey saw her diffidence* 
and hastened to help, c 

“ Just begin at' the beginning,** he said, with an understanding smile .’ 1 
“ The beginning — that's always best. Then we know 'where we are/* : / 
Miss Byfield, who had been thoughtfully regarding him, nodded. 

“ Well/* she said, “ it began on Monday evening, then. A gentle- 
man— a stranger — came in and booked a room at the Mitre, just before 
dinner-time, and said he’d want it until Friday morning. He signed 
the register as Mr. John Linthwaite, London — no other address. I 
believe he told Mr. Brackett, the landlord, that evening, that he had 
come to Selchester to look round the old places — the cathedral, and 
the Priory, and the city walls, and so on. Next morning, soon after 
breakfast, he went out, and we*ve never seen him since/* 

“ That was Tuesday morning ? ** asked Brixey. 

Miss Byfield nodded. 

“ And now,** said Brixey, “ it’s Thursday afternoon. So he*s been 
missing from your place two days. And two nights.** 

“ Yes/* she assented. “ Two days and two nights/* 

“ Wasn*t Mr. Brackett alarmed when Mr. Linthwaite didn't return 
on Tuesday night ? '* asked Brixey. . 

“ Mr. Brackett thought that he had possibly met some friend who 
lived in the neighbourhood and had gone home with him for the night/' 
answered Miss Byfield. “ But when no message came, and he didn't 
return again last night, nor send any word— well, then he began to get 
uneasy, because he thought that Mr. Linthwaite, in looking about him, 
might have met with some accident. 

“For instance, behind the Priory — which he’d spoken of going to 
see — there’s a large sheet of water, in a very lonely place, and — well, 

; : Mr. Brackett thought, you know," that ** 

“That possibly he'd fallen into it/* said Brixey. “Just so. And 
:;how,did you hear of me ? ** 

Miss Byfield held out the letter which she had produced to the taxicab, 

f 1 : f Ig §f S§ ; If g ilffllflf J § Sjf Slfilll 

“This morning, first thing/* she replied, “Mr. Brackett looked 
, youiid ;: No^ 7 — Mr. Linthwaite’s' room — to see if he could get any clue to:; 
his- address. He couldn’t find anything but this — it was lying oxi the 
dressing- able. He and I read it. And we gathered, of course, that 
Mr Limbwaite was your uncle and that you were to meet him at Win- 
chester to ~m .orro w- * * 

‘ “ Just so 1 ** said Brixey. “ I was ! I’m just beginning my holiday ; 
he and I were to meet at Winchester and go on through the south and 
south-west of England together. But — I interrupted you/* 

“ So Mr. Brad d:t told me to catch the noon express to London 
Bridge and come straight here to tell yon/* concluded Miss Byfield. 
“ He thought it would be better than wiring/* 

“ Very good of him, and kind of you/* said Brixey. “ But — this is 
a queer affair 1 Mr. Linthwaite, as I’ve said, is my uncle, and I know 





most punctilious, methodical man, and after booking a room at your 
hotel he certainty wouldn't absent himself without letting you know* 
So— something's happened. 'You heard nothing of him in Selchester ? 99 
“ Nothing"? ” replied Miss Bviield. 

V And has.' Mr, Brackett made no inquiries ? y asked Brixey. " 

“ You see, we thought he would be coming back every minute,” 
explained Miss Byfield. “ Mr. Brackett didn't know what to do, and 
he didn't like to go to the police about it. But he had some hopes that 
you, perhaps, had heard from Mr. Linthwaite.” - , 

“ Heard nothing,” said Brixey. He picked up a railway guide, and 
hastily turned to one of its pages. “ Did you come straight to this office 
from London Bridge, Miss Byfield?” he asked. “ You did ? Then, 
you've had no tea ? Very well — we've just got an hour to get some 
and to catch the 5.45 to Selchester. Sorry to hustle you, but I reckon 1 , 
must get straight down there and take a look round for my uncle ; he's 
got to be found. So— — ” 

; He seized .his suit-case as he spoke, flung the, green Homburg on the 
back of his red hair, threw an overcoat over his left shoulder, and hurried 
Miss Byfield away to the lift. Two minutes more and she was', again' 
in a taxicab and in the roar of Fleet- Street, and Brixey, sitting at her 
side, was looking as if all the noise was a million miles away* 


THE ONLY CLUE 


Four: hours later, as the dusk of the May evening settled into night, 
Brixey found himself in an old-fashioned omnibus which two ancient 
horses drew clumsily over the cobble-paved street of a quiet town. Look- 
ing out through the narrow windows, he was aware of old, high-gabled 
houses, of a tall spire rising high above trees, and of a general air of 
antiquity. 

, The omnibus turned a corner into a wider street, rumbled under an 
"^pliwaypand came to a stand ; and, Brixey, assisting his ■companion;, to 
alight, found himself in a queer old courtyard, flanked on either side: 
by -picturesque bow windows, through the red curtains of which shone 

A waiter and a chambermaid appeared at a 
door and seized on Brixey’s belongings ; behind them came a tall, sturdy 

rosy-cheeked, who hurried out ; ; Mth evident: 
;&mbtyb,ppf' ?M,1 vf r | ■ ; MldbytytyNhMy 

“ This is Mr. Bnfckett,” said Miss Byfield. 

Brixey held out a hand to the landlord, who took it with old- 
fashioned politeness . 

“ Your servant, sir,” he said hurriedly. “ Glad you've come down, 
sir. But have you any news of this poor gentleman ? ” 

Brixey shook his head 

Have you ? ” he asked. That's the most important point.” 

“ Come this way, sir,” said the landlord* He led Brixey into the 
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house, ^across a shadowy old hall, and into a cosy parlour where a bright 
fire of logs b lined on the hearth. 

“ This' is' the' sitting-room 1 gave Mr, Linthwaite,” he : said,, as; they:; 
, entered. ' .There's some /of 'the papers and books he was reading' the;; 
night he came in. No, sir, I've no news. After I sent up to you this 
morning, I just gave a quiet hint to the police, and they've been making 
inquiries round the town, but up to an hour ago they'd heard nothing. 
Nobody seems to have even seen the poor gentleman since he walked out 
of here on Tuesday morning." 

Brixey took off his hat and gloves and laid them aside. 

' “ 'Very well," he said. . “ Then I've just got to find him, Mr, Brackett. 

So let me have some supper in here, and book me a room, and in the", 
meantime show me the room he had and what he left there." 

He presently followed the landlord up an old-fashioned, heavily- 
balustered staircase, and along a succession of winding corridors. From 
habit and training Brixey kept his eyes active, and as he went along he 
made note of old pictures, cabinets of glass and china and silver, ancient 
furniture, and the various oddments that accumulate in old houses ; 
he noted, too, the unevenness of the doors which he trod, and the queer 
angles and nooks wherein doors were set. 

“ An old place this," he observed, as the landlord stopped at a door. 
“ Very old indeed, I should think." 

“ Goes back to old Harry the Eighth, sir, some of it," answered 
Brackett. “ It's been in my family's hands since Queen Anne's times. 
One Stephen Brackett after another has. held it ever since then — I'm the 
seventh in a straight line. It used to be a famous coaching house in the 
old days, but now — well, we get a few motorists for an hour or two. 
The old times, sir, are gone. This is the room Mr. Linthwaite had." 

He ushered Brixey into a roomy, comfortable apartment, and lighted 
a couple of candles which stood in tall plated sticks on the dressing-table, 

“ All's just as he left it on Tuesday," he continued. “ I made bold 
to look through his things first thing this morning, to see if I could find 
any address, otherwise nothing's been touched." 

There was little to see or to examine. An old-fashioned portmanteau 
lay open on a stand ? some garments were hanging on pegs ’ various 
toilet articles lay about s a book or two lay on a table near the bed. 

“ If I hadn't found your letter lying open there on the dressing-table, 

have known what to do, You/see, ; 
' Mr. Linthwaite didn't enter any address of his own when he came — 
just London, and no more. I suppose you've no theory of your own, 
/sir?" ^ ' ; 

“ None 1 " answered Brixey. “ And so I must get to work. I'll have 

and then, late as it is, X must ..see ybui; 
■ /police. My own idea is that my uncle's met with some accident. Your 
young lady mentioned some sheet of water that you thought he might 
, have fallen into." 

Crabbe this afternoon," said Brackett, ; 
- “ He promised to have that* water looked at, and I expect him in before 
the evening's over. I'll give you the next room to this, sir, if you'll 
come this way, and you shall have some hot supper in ten minutes." 

Left to himself, Brixey, as he washed his hands and brushed his red 
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hair, faced the problem before him. His uncle, John Linthwaite, was a 
particularly halo and hearty man of sixty-three. He was well-to-do. 
'He had not a care in the world. He haa no business. He spent much • 
' " of Ms ' time in travelling. He was an antiquary of some repute. , It was 
1 his love of antiquarianism that had brought him to Selchester, where he 
; had proposed to spend a few days before joining his nephew at Winchest j 
preparatory to a joint tour in the south-west of England. 

Why, then, this extraordinary disappearance ? Accident, surer 
/there, had' been some accident — Brixey could think of no other explana- 
tion. He knew his uncle’s love of exploring old places — there were many 
old places in Selchesler. He might have got into some ruin or other, 
had a bad fall, be lying there even then, unable to get help — -he might 
be dead. 

* Hut, dead or alive — he had to be found. ' And it was no use' specu- 
lating, and no use inventing theories. The thing required was that for 
which Brixey was famous among his journalistic associates- — action. 

He looked at his watch as he sat down to his supper in the little 
parlour into which Brackett had first brought him — 9.15. Fleet Street 
and its noise seemed a long way off, and the strange quietude of the old 
cathedral town inclined Brixey to the opinion that its inhabitants were 
probably in the habit of going to bed before ten. But between then 
and midnight Brixey meant to do things, and to extend their doing 
beyond midnight if necessary. 

Once in action he was not inclined to ease off — that, he said to him- 
self, was not the Brixey way. He had been doing sub-editorial work 021 
the Morning Sentinel for two years, but before that he had worked as a 
reporter, and there were certain notable, things to his fame and credit in 
Fleet Street. It was Brixey who tracked the Surbiton murderer to 
discovery when the police utterly failed ; Brixey who got the exclusive 
news of the Hamm erst ein-Martin affair, the biggest scoop that Fleet Street 
had known for many a long day. 

And now here was a personal matter, with the added incentive that 
Richard Brixey, nephew, was something more than fond of John Linth- 
waite, uncle. They were not only relations, but affectionate friends. 

Brixey ate as he did everything else — swiftly. He had got through 
a plate of hot soup and a steak of cod, and was rapidly devouring a grilled 
chop when the waiter asked if he would see Mr. Brackett and Inspector 
Crabbe. 

“ This minute ! ” responded Brixey* “ Bring 'em in here, just now/" 

The last mouthful of mutton disappeared as the landlord led in the 
policeman, and Brixey, with a sharp nod to the official, plunged straight 
mto business. 

“ Any news. Inspector ? ” he asked. I suppose Mr. Brackett” s told 
you who I am ? — Mr. Linthwaite’s nephew, and out to find him. I pro- 
pose. to start on to that game right here and now, so if you've heard, 
anything — eh ? ” 

Inspector Crabbe, a tall, soldierly-looking man of grave manners, 
took Brixey in at a comprehensive glance, and recognised him as a person 
of unbounded energy. 

“ WeVe heard nothing whatever, sir, until just now/" he answered. 

“ One of my men has just been in to tell me that Mrs. Crosse, the landlady 
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of, the Lame; Hussar/ believes ; that Mr. Linth waite called, at her ' 
house about eleven o'clock on Tuesday morning — that would be (if it was 
Mr. Linthwaite) about half an%hour after he left this hotel. Anyway, 
a strange gentleman — elderly—dropped in there for a few minutes, 
and — — " 

“ Where is this place ? " demanded Brixey, snatching up his hat. 
^gjp North Street ? Come on then. Inspector ; that's the first cltfe I've 
Blard, and well be on to it. 

* “ This/' he continued as they went out into the courtyard, “ is a very 

serious affair. There's no reason in the world why my uncle should 
disappear. He was in the very best of health ; he's a well-to-do man ; 
he came here to enjoy himself by looking round your old spots, and I'm 
afraid he's had an accident." 

“ That's what I'm afraid of, sir/' assented Crabbe. “ But there are 
odd features about this matter. You can see for yourself," he went on, 

, as lie led Brixey round the comer, “ this is a very small town. There are 
only these four main streets, all going off from the centre here — from 
that old Market Cross — in it. 

“ Your uncle was a stranger — and, I'm told, a fine-looking gentleman. 
How is it nobody saw him on Tuesday morning ? At least, how is it we 
can't hear of anybody who saw him— -in a bit of a place like this, where 
a stranger can scarcely fail to be noticed ! " 

“ Aye ! " said Brixey. “ But you don't know yet that he wasn't 
seen by somebody. Now, if it should be that that somebody won't tell — 
what then ? " 

“ In that case, sir, if you ask me, I should say there's been foul play," 
answered Crabbe. “ Now, had your uncle much money on him ? " 

‘"He usually carried about a hundred pounds in his pockets," replied 
Brixey indifferently. “That's no great incentive to — shall we say 
murder ? " 

Crabbe made no answer ; but he shook his head. They had •walked 
swiftly up the street, and had come to what Brixey saw to be the old 
walls of the town. Just before reaching 'them the inspector pointed to a 
red-curtained window in a high-gabled, ancient house, in front of which 
stood a tall pole whence hung an old-fashioned swinging sign. 

“ This is the spot, sir/' he said. “ The • Lame Hussar ' — one of our 
oldest inns/' ~ 


CHAPTER III 


, THE WHITE FACE 


Bpjxey, before following Ms guide into the old tavern, took a quick 

He had already seen that Selchester was a . 
very small town, divided into four segments by two main streets, one of 
which ran due south and north, the other due east and west ; he was 
aware from an old map which hung in his bedroom at the “ Mitre " that 
it was enclosed by an. ancient wall, running round it in an almost perfect 
5 circle. . c ' // ■ . ■ . ' 

To one of the gates of this wall, the North Bar, he and Crabbe had now/ 
come ; the “ Lame Hussar " stood just within it ; to the right a narrow 
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lane led away in the direction of what appeared to he a belt of woodland, 
wherein Brixey made out the lines of a high gateway. To this he drew. 
Ms companion's attention. ' : , or 

“ What's that place ? ” he asked. 

“■ Entrance do the old Priory' grounds, sir,” replied Crabbe. , ^ " There 
■ gffe ruins, and things in there — sort of .show-place, you understand. As 
far as I could gather, it must have been there that your uncle was making 
for^ — and if what I hear is correct he seems to have turned in here. But 
well soon know that.” 

He led the way into the tavern, and down a sanded passage towards 
a parlour in the rear. From its open doorway a tall, elderly woman 
looked out, and at sight of Crabbe beckoned him to come forward. 
Crabbe ushered Brixey within, and closed the door behind them. 

" Evening, Mrs. Crosse,” he said. " I got your message, so I thought 
I'd walk up myself. This gentleman's the nephew of the gentleman 
that's missing. He's come down from London to find him. Now, what 
can you tell ? ” 

The landlady, who had silently motioned her callers to seat themselves, 
shook her head. 

“ Why, not much, Mr. Crabbe,” she answered. ” But, of course, it 
might lead to something. I've no doubt that the gentleman who came 
in here is the one that your man told me was missing. A stranger to me, 
anyway, and I know most Selchester folks.” 

Describe him,” suggested Brixey. 

"A tail, well-made gentleman, sixty or thereabouts, I should say; 
clean-shaved — a sort of professional look on him,” answered Mrs. Crosse 
promptly. " Dressed in a smart grey tweed, and carrying a gold-mounted 
umbrella. I put him down as one of these tourists that we see so many 
of in summer. He came into my front room there — the one with the 
bow-window — about eleven on Tuesday morning, and asked for a glass 
of my best bitter ale. d of /.Of fr'o 

u I invited him in here, but he said he'd rather be where he could 
look down the street. I took the ale in to him, and he stood in the bow- 
window while he drank it, and talked, casual-like. x\nd then something 
happened that I've thought of since, though not until your man came in 
to-night to make inquiries, Mr. Crabbe.” 

“ Well ? ” asked Crabbe. “ And what was it, Mrs. Crosse ? ” 

"Why, this,” replied the landlady* “ As he stood there in the win- 
dow, looking out, Mrs. Byfield came round the comer ” 

“ Mrs. Byfield I ” exclaimed Crabbe. 

" Mrs. Byfield of the Minories,” assented Mrs. Crosse, ** She came 
t|oupd fthe ' corner there out of North Street, and. turned down towards : 

' .Mow, It wasn't no. f&cy on my part, Mr. Crabbe; ;; 
1 saw th it ^cnlwuan start at the sight of her. He did start. There 
was no mistaking it. He'd Ms glass in Ms hand at the time, and he set it 
down and looked at me. 

Who s that lady , walking there the other side of the lane ? * he 
says. * Mrs. Byfield, of the Minories, sir/ says I. "And who's Mrs. 
Byfield ? ' says he. ‘ Mr. Byfield's dead, sir— some time / I says. * He 
was a retired gentleman.' 

44 * Ah r he says, sort of careless-like, but still watching her. * F Me 
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woman ! * f Has been a very handsome one, sir/ I says. ' I remember 
her when she first came to the town, just after Mr. Byfield married her— 
which they Were married in some foreign place, where they met/ ' • Aye,?;*' 
lie says, * And how long since is that, ma'am ? ’ 

' “ So I' thought. a bit, "■Well, sir/ I says, *. it’ll be getting on' tier two-'; . 

and- twenty years since/ * A long time, ma’am/ he says, with a laugh. 

* We were all younger then/ And he then drank off his ale and bade 
me good day, and he went out. And, of course, Mr. Crabbe, I’ve never 
seen him since.” . / ■" , oho 

“ Which way did he go when he left your house ? ” asked Brixey. 

“ Well, I can speak positive as to that, sir,” replied the landlady, 

“ for I watched him. He went straight into the Priory grounds — same 
as Mrs, Byfield had done, a minute or two sooner.” 

' “ On her heels, in fact ? ” suggested Brixey, with a glance at Crabbe. 

" On her heels, as you might say, sir,” assented Mrs, Crosse. ■ “ She’d 
gone in there, as I’ve often seen her doing of a morning, and he wouldn’t 
be a couple of minutes after her/’ 

' Brixey signed to the inspector and rose. But on his way to the 
door he looked significantly at the landlady. 

You’re the sort of woman that can keep things to yourself/’ he 
said. “ Keep this to yourself — you understand ? ” 

Mrs. Crosse nodded silently, and her two visitors went out into the 
right. Brixey pulled out his watch. 

Not yet ten/’ he said. “Well, Inspector, there’s one thing we can 
do at once. , Where does, this Mrs. Byfield live ? ” 

“ Within a few minutes’ walk, sir,” replied Crabbe, “ You’d like to 
go there ? ” 

“ Just to ask her if she saw my uncle in the Priory grounds that 
morning/’ replied Brixey. “ No more at present.” 

""This way, then,” said Crabbe. He crossed the lane, took his 
companion a little way down North Street, and turned into a narrow 
thoroughfare which presently debouched on a wide space flanked by 
big, old-fashioned houses. 

Crabbe stopped before a big house, the wide front of which was 
covered with ivy. He glanced at the lower windows, saw lights in them, 
and rang the bell. A moment later he and Brixey found themselves in 
a dimly-lighted parlour just within a square hall, waiting. Presently 
the door opened, and a woman came in— a tall, still handsome woman, 
whose abundant dark hair was only slightly shot with grey, whose dark 
eyes were still alert and vivacious. 

Brixey was quick to watch those eyes, and he saw a guarded expression 
^-bom^/Sharplydnto them, tie saw, too, a whitening of the cheeks beneath; ; 
them, and noticed a sudden, uncontrollable movement of a hand lifted 
upward. />■; . ■ Twh 

.disturb . you at this' hour, - Mrs. Byfield,” began : Crabhe \ 
apologetically, “ The fact is, a gentleman, who was staying at the 
f Mitre/ has been missing since Tuesday morning. He was last seen 
entering the Priory grounds, and we hear that you were in there that 
morning, about the same time that he went in, so we thought perhaps 
you could tell us something. This gentleman is the missing gentleman’s 
nephew, and he’s very anxious about him.” 
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Mrs. ByfiekL . '' ■ ■ ; 

' , “ My uncle, who is missing — unaccountably,” lie said, “is Mr* i John 
Linthwaite, who until a year or two ago was a well-known London 
solicitor, practising in Lincoln's Inn Fields, There is no reason whatever 
why lie should have made his disappearance, and I am beginning to suspect 
foul play. III tell you precisely what his movements were that morning. 

: “ Now/' he added, when he had told her the pertinent facts without 
repeating Mrs. Crosse's suggestion about the recognition, “ may I ask 
if you saw anything of him in the Priory grounds about that time ? ” 

* He was sure of what the answer would be. His observant eyes had 
seen that Mrs. Byfield had regained full command over herself as Crabbfe 
and he explained their presence and that the colour had come back to 
her cheeks, and he w r as quite prepared for the assured and steady voice. 

“ No 1 ” she said, looking from him to Crabbe. “ I was certainly 
in the Priory grounds at eleven o’clock, or thereabouts, on Tuesday 
morning, but it was only for a few minutes. I don't remember seeing 
the gentleman you mention at all. Perhaps he wasn’t in the part I 
was in. I only went there to give a message to the caretaker. The 
grounds are very extensive/' she concluded, glancing meaningly at 
Crabbe. “ Perhaps this gentleman doesn’t know them/’ 

“I shall know them better to-morrow,” remarked Brixey. He said 
no more, and presently he and Crabbe were back in North Street, and 
walking towards the centre of the town, 

“Now, Inspector,” he said, as they drew near a building which 
Brixey had previously noted as being the police station, “ I don’t think 
we can do more to-night. But listen, there’s going to be no expense 
spared about finding my uncle. To-morrow morning, first thing, I'm 
going to have a poster out, offering a reward for news of him. And you 
and your people must do all you can. 

“ You must have that sheet of water that I’ve heard of thoroughly 11 
searched, and all the old places of the town examined, too. And if, 
during the night, or early in the morning, you hear anything, let me 
know at once. As I said just now, expense matters nothing. My uncle’s 
got to be found, dead or alive !/’ 

: He turned away with a curt farewell, and went back to the “ Mitre/* : 
an unlighted cigar between his teeth, his hands plunged deep in his 
trousers pockets, his whole attitude that of intense, thought. Inside 
the shadowy ball he met Miss Bvfield, who, candle in hand, was just 
about to mount the stairs. She paused, looking at him, and Brixey, 
going close to her, blurted out what was in his mind. 

“ Who’s that Mrs. Byfield of the Minories ? ” he asked. “ Same 
name as yours. Any relation ? ” 

“ My aunt by marriage,” she answered, watching him closely. 

“ Are you friends ? ” demanded Brixey, his eves still on her. 

" No 1 ” she replied. 

“ Some mystery about it ? ” he suggested. 

Miss Byfield looked up and down the stairs arid the hall 
“Something of the sort,” she admitted. “ 111 tell ecu afterwards, 
but—” 

The door of the bar parlour opened, and old Brackett, pipe in hand, 
looked out. 
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“ Any news, sir ? ” he asked. " Thought I heard your voice/* 
Brixey nodded to, Miss Byfield, and turned in to the landlord. Over 
a whisky-and-sdda and a cigar he .talked non-committally for half an 
hour. But when he was alone in his bedroom, later, he indulged in his 
li ibi't of muttering, . \ 

■■ As sure as Fin what I am/* he, growled, " that Mrs. Byfield was 
lying ! She knows something. It J s in her that the mystery of the old 
boy’s disappearance lies. Brixey, my lad, hem’s a stick ! Which end 
of it are yen going to lay hands on first ? ” 

He was asking himself that question again when he woke in the 
grey dawn ; he had asked it a dozen times when heavy footsteps came 
along the corridor outside and a gentle knock sounded on the panels of 
his door. To his demand as to the identity of his disturber came a 
reply that hurra: cl him cut of bed. 

" Inspector Crabbe has some news for you, sir — will you go round to the 
police station at once ? ” 
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Brixey hurried' himself into indispensable, garments and threw, open hist 
door, A man stood outside— a shrewd-faced, sharp-eyed fellow who 
regarded him with interest as he held out Brixey’s shoes, already polished. 

, " You the boots ? ” asked Brixey. 

" That and other things, sir/’ answered the man with a smile. f< Odd- 
job man/’ 

" Who brought this message ? ” demanded Brixey. 

" A policeman, sir — said you were to have it at once/* replied the 
other. “ Like a cup of tea or coffee before you go out, sir ? ” 

" No, thank you,” said Brixey, who was already pulling on his shoes. 
a I’ll go straight there.” He glanced at his caller, who was lingering 
at the open door. " Want to say anything ? ” he asked. 

"There was a matter I thought of last night, sir/* answered the 
man, " after I’d heard you was down here. That gentleman, sir, Mr* 
Lintliwaite, he asked me a question before he went out that morning* 
Wanted to know his way to Mardene Mill/* 

" Where’s that ? ” asked Brixey. 

" North-east of the town, sir, on the Downs,” said the boots, f; He*d 
have to pass through a very lonely bit of country to get at that, sir, 
the way I told him* There’s' some queer folks camps out thereabouts — 
vanners, and gipsies, and such-like. Thought I’d mention it, .sir/* 

your name? V inquired, Brixey. ■ 1 fY/g 

..Empidge/*. replied the man. • g 

" You’re a sharp-looking chap,” said Brixey. “ And you no doubt 
hear a good deal of town gossip. You keep your eyes and ears open, 
Empidge, and let me know what you hear and see. Eh ? ” 

L underst nd, sir/’ said E npidge, with a scare ly perceptible flicker 
of an eyelid. " I’ll see to it, sir/’ 

"Any bit of news, you know,” suggested Brixey. "Nos? Fm off. 
Order my breakfast for eight o’clock sharp.” . . 
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1 Six was striking from the town clocks as he walked out of the old 
courtyard into the fresh air of the May morning. There was scarcely a 
soul about in the streets,, and the policeman who admitted him' to 
Inspector Grabbers presence looked half asleep ; Crabbe himself was in 
little more of a wakeful condition. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Brixey/" he said, leading the way into 
an inner office, “ but you said I was to let you know if anything turned 
up. A man that lives outside the town, Mardene way, knocked me up 
at a quarter past live and brought me these things. He was on his way 
to Ms work when he found them. Can you recognise them ? " 

He lifted a sheet of brown paper which had covered some objects 
lying on a side table, and revealed a grey felt Ilomburg hat and a gold- 
mounted umbrella. 

, “ Of course/' answered Brixey. “ Those are my uncle's/" He picked 
up the hat and pointed to the name of the maker. “ Always gets his 
hats there/" he said. “ And there, too, are his initials on the umbrella/" 

“The stick of the umbrella's broken/" observed Crabbe. “ And it 
was an uncommon stout one, too ! Well — there's something/" 

Brixey took the umbrella in his hands. The silk was wet as If from 
: exposure-; the strong hazel stick was snapped a few Inches below the 
crook. 

“ Where were these things found ? " he asked. 

Crabbe walked across to a drawer and returned with a large map, 
which he spread out on the table before Brixey. 

“ Ordnance map — Selchester and district/" he said. “Now, you 
see here, Mr. Brixey. There's the Lame Hussar Inn, where we called 
last night. There's the Priory grounds, and the woodlands in it. That's 
a path that runs right through the wood on the top side, out of the walls 
there by that postern gate, and past the sheet of water you've heard 
about. From that point, you see, it goes away across the country in 
the direction of Mardene/' 

“ I've just heard from the boots at the 'Mitre " that my uncle asked 
Ms way to Mardene Mill before he went out on Tuesday morning," 
remarked Brixey. 

' “ Aye, just sol — that explains things/then/" said Crabbe. “For 
This is the way he'd take. Now, you see where this path leads into 
a lane — Foxglove Lane — leading to the open Downs ? That's where the 
hat and umbrella were picked up, as near as I could gather from the 
man who brought them, just there. A very lonely spot, too." 

Brixey gave minute to studying the map. 

“ You say this man comes from Mardene every morning to work 
^fh;Seteh!ester;.? "die asked, i “ - Very well. This is Friday morning; ' ,He ; 4, 
come in three times since Tuesday. Presumably he's gone back the 
same way — three times. : Therefore, he's .passed the place where he 
found these things six times since Tuesday. How is it he never saw 
'em before ? " 

“Can’t say/' answered Crabbe. “He didn't strike me as a very 
noticing sort of chap. You can see him for yourself— I know where he 
works. He said they were lying behind some gorse bushes — he caught 
the gleam of the sun on the gold mounting of the umbrella — that's what 
drew his attention. But that's' not the thing' just now, Mr* Brixey/* 
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'“ No ? ” said Brixey, affecting interest. What is, then 
“ You said your uncle would have at least a hundred pounds' on 
him," suggested Grabbe, with ■ a meaning looker , : khhy 

“ He never carried less when he was travelling about/" replied Brixey. 
“ But, 'as a matter of fact, I've a pretty good idea what he would have 
on Mm, I cashed a cheque for him last Saturday morning for a hundred 
and fifty, and gave him the money in notes, which, of course, can be 
traced. 

“ He left London for Dorking last Saturday afternoon. He spent 
the week-end at Dorking and came on here .Monday afternoon. So he’d 
probably have at least a hundred and forty pounds on him — perhaps a 
bit more.” 

“Aye” said Grabbe, with a knowing- look.' “ And other things, 
that could be seen, Mr. Brixey ! His money couldn’t be seen, but he 
no doubt had valuables that could;” . 

“As to that,” answered Brixey, “ he had. He wore a very valuable 
watch and chain — gold, of course — -and he’d a diamond scarf-pin that was 
a bit noticeable, and a very fine diamond ring.” ' 

Grabbe picked up the hat and umbrella with a .significant . gesture,’ 
and, carrying them across to a cupboard., turned the key on them. 

“ Then the whole affair’s as plain as a pikestaff, sir I ” he exclaimed, 
“The poor gentleman’s been murdered ! ” 

.'Brixey pulled out a cigarette case and struck a match with 'fingers 
that moved as steadily as a machine. 

“Think so?” he .said, “ Um ! Did you ever study the natural 
history of fallacies, Inspector ? No ? Well, I have — just a bit. And 
in this case I should say that what you’ve just said doesn’t follow". Non 
scquitur , my dear sir ! But I’m quite sure you’ve already got a theory.” 

“ I know what I think,” answered Grabbe, who had a suspicion that 
Brixey was pulling his leg. “And it’s what anybody would think who 
exercised common sense.” 

“ Common sense,” observed Brixey dryly, “ is a valuable asset. 
Now, Empidge, the man at the f Mitre,’ tells me that round about this 
Foxglove Lane it’s a usual thing for gipsies and caravan dwellers to 
camp. That so ? ” 

“ It is so — and I reckon some of ’em have done your uncle in,” said 
Grabbe, “ That’s about it ! ” ■ 

“ Then, in that case, you’ll give your attention to ascertaining who 
was about there on Tuesday, and if they’re still there, and where they’ve 
moved to if they aren’t there now ? ” suggested Brixey, 

; j ; ; Of course— and at once,” assented Grabbe. “ I shall;' go out that 

way with some of my. men as soon as I’ve had breakfast.” 

“ Good,” said Brixey. “ You follow your line. In the meantime, 
■'d^h/yputMl me. of a printer-— a man who can do . work .quickly' ? : ”' ■ iko/yy; 
pS printing office' just down the street,”' ■ 'answeretfr; 

Grabbe. “ Rollinson’s. Then you won’t go out there with us ? ” 

Brixey shook his head and pointed to the ordnance map. 

'yrhyt That's 'hndugh'forime/’ffie' said. - “ I know, where the things ;,werdS 
found. But when you want me, come to the ‘ Mitre.’ ” 

He went away without more words, and turned slowly down the 
street. Early as it was, the printer’s establishment was open, and while 
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a small boy went to fetch Its proprietor, Brixey leaned against the counter 
.and thought. w , ; 

^' Conclusion one/'" he muttered,' "" Is that .Mrs. Byfield told me a, lie 
last ■■‘■night./'’ Conclusion two is that' my uncle’s -hat, and', umbrella were': 
carried to Foxglove Lane and thrown away there. And the next thing’s— 
this/* •:,/"//: 

When the printer came down, half dressed, he found a red-haired 
stranger leaning over his counter preparing copy. That copy, when 
finished, proved to be a terse announcement to the, effect that one hundred 
pounds would be paid to anyone who would give information which 
would lead to the discovery of Mr. John Linthwaite, missing since the 
previous Tuesday, such information to be brought direct to Richard 
Brixey at the Mitre Hotel. 

" u You’ll have that printed, and you’ll get it posted and distributed 
broadcast by noon to-day/" commanded Brixey, as lie pulled out a 
pocket-book. “ Reckon up the whole job — printing, posting, and dis- 
tributing — and Til pay you right now. Speed is the thing/’ 

" Town and district, I suppose, sir ? ” asked the printer, beginning 
to figure out his costs. 

"Town and district/" answered Brixey. "Take in a twelve-mile 
radius/’ 

He went back to the “ Mitre ” and leisurely completed his toilet. 
To all appearance he was an unconcerned young man who might have 
been taken for an idle tourist when, at eight o’clock, he strolled down to 
his private parlour and rang the bell for his breakfast. 

He looked just as idle when, three-quarters of an hour later, he 
lounged out into the courtyard and gave a cheery good-morning to 
old Brackett, who stood at the entrance looking out on the waking 
town. Brixey led him off towards a quiet corner. 

“ You’re the sort of man one can give confidences to, X think, Mr. 
Brackett/’ he said. " I’m going to give you mine/’ He went on to tell 
him of what had happened at the “ Lame Hussar/" and of Mrs. Byfield’s 
direct negative to the straight question which he had put to her. 

“ Now/" he continued, “ between you and me, I don’t believe Mrs. 
Byfield. I believe my uncle recognised her as somebody he knew. X. 
believe he went after her, to speak to her. I believe he did speak to 
her. And so — between you and me, again — who is Mrs. Byfield ? ” 

Brackett, who had been listening with vast interest to Brixey’s story, 
half turned and jerked his thumb in the direction of the bow-windows 
of the house. 

" That young lady, my book-keeper, is a Byfield/’ he said. " She’s 
the niece of Martin Bvfield, Mrs. Byfield’ s late husband/’ 

'Well ? ” said Brixey. “ What then ? "* 

Come into that private sitting-room of yours, sir/’ answered the 
landlord. “ I’ll fetch her in. Between her and mo, we can fell you 
something, but as to what it amounts to, in relation tojmis affair — well, 

X know no thing/’ 




CHAPTER V 



WHO WAS MRS, 


biNCE the previous evening, Bnxey had been wondering how it came 
about that a member of the Byfield family should be occupying the 
comparatively humble position of book-keeper at the Mitre Hotel. He 
had seen enough of the Byfield house in the Minories to know that it 
signified money. Crabbe had spoken of Mrs, Byfield as of one well 
endowed with the world's goods.., .. 

.He had also seen enough of Georgina Byfield as they journeyed 
together to Selchester to discover that she was a well-educated young 
woman, with ideas of . her own, and not at all the sort of girl whom he 
would have expected to find making out bills and posting ledgers in a 
country town tavern, however long established. He was still wondering 
about this when Brackett came in with the object of Ms thoughts and 
carefully closed the door behind them. 

“ I've just told Miss Byiield what you told me outside there, Mr. 
Brixey/' said the landlord. “ She thinks what you seem to think — that 
your uncle may have known Mrs. Byfield at some time/' 

Brixey handed Georgina a chair and motioned Brackett to take 
another. 

“ Look here/' he said. “ Between the three of us, I've already got 
some suspicion about Mrs. Byfield, consequent, of course, on what Mrs. 
Crosse said last night, and of what I observed in Mrs. Byfield herself. 
Now, then, who is, or was, Mrs. Byfield ? You see, my uncle had a big 
practice as a solicitor. He may have had dealings with her, and have 
recognised her. Anyway, I want to know all I can find out about her. 

“ Here's the position. According to Mrs. Crosse, a dependable 
witness, my uncle recognises Mrs. Byfield ; he hurries out after her ; 
he’s never seen again from that time, and Mrs. Byfield says she never 
saw him. Are there reasons why Mrs. Byfield should wish it not to be 
known that she did see him ? " 

He looked at Georgina, and Georgina shook her head, 
ft I don't know anything of Mrs. Byfield's antecedents/' she an- 
swered. As to her coining to the town, Mr. Brackett; can tell more 
than I can. I only know what' I've heard.” 

“ It was this way, you see, sir,” said Brackett. “ I, of course, have 
my /days, so I know all the ‘history: of.- .the, 

place. 

: Y these Byfields. They're an old family inv;theftpwfi^; 

what you might call the present;geherfitidh>,:; 
well go back to when I was a young man. There were then two Byfields — 
Martin Byfield and Peter Byfield, his younger brother, this young lady's 
father. They both had money— a certain amount, you understand. 

“ Now, Marlin Byfield went into trade with his, and he made a rare 
lot more. Peter, I'm sorry to say, lived on his capital, and, to tell the 
plain truth, he got through everything before he died. It just about ' 
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lastedfout, ■ '.Missie here won't mind me saying that her poor father was 
Ids own worst enemy/' 

; h" “ Say whatever von -'like, Mr, Brackett/" said Georgina. - “■ You 1 know 
all the facts/' 

Well, to get to, say, twenty-two or twenty-three years ago,” con- 
tinned Brackett, “ Martin Byfield had made a big fortune, and had 
retired from business, and was living in that house in the Minories that 
you called at last night, sir. He was a bachelor. He began to travel 
a good deal. He was always going on the Continent. He used to take 
with Mm a sort of manservant or valet that he had— a man named 
Wetherby. :■■/./' ■/■■'/-, 

“ Wetherby’ s living here in the town now. And it'll be just twenty- 
two years this next winter that they went off to the Riviera for a few 
months. . They came back in spring, and. Martin Byfield brought a wife 
home with him/' ■ vf/dm/ :/■■■ . 

■,/. “ This present Mrs, Byfield ? *" asked Brixey, who was making; careful 
mental notes. <£ The one I've seen ? ” 

“ The same, sir/" answered Brackett. “ Brought her home, a bride. 
A rare handsome woman she was, too; a woman, I should ■ say,; of' 
twenty-eight or thirty — maybe a year or two more/" 

“ Nothing was said by Martin Byfield as to who she was, nor as to 
where they met, but it came out through Wetherby that his master had 
met her at Cannes, or Nice, or somewhere about there, and that she 
was a young widow from one of the Colonies— New, Zealand or Australia ; 
I forget which. 

“ Wetherby let it out, too/that they were married, after a short 
acquaintance, at the English church at Monaco. So that's how this Mrs. 
Byfield came to Selchester. Now, as I'm telling this story, we come 
to the relations between Martin Bylield, her husband, and Peter Byfield, 
his brother — this young lady's father/* 

Brixey turned and glanced at Georgina, who was listening quietly 
to the old landlord. 

“ I hope you don't mind these recollections — or revelations?” he 
said. I assure you I shouldn't ask for them if I didn't think them 
necessary.” 

■ ■ ■ V / 1 , T -don't ; mind anything that Mr.'" Brackett tells,” she, answered.; 
/£ Mr. Brackett knows everything/" 

y/M 'Missie' and me understand each other, sir /" 1 remarked Brackett'/ 
: With ; a : nod at Ms book-keeper. We're old friends. , Well, now, up. to 
the time of his marriage, Martin had been good friends with his brother 
Peter, who, I may tell you, had married two or three years previously; 
'Was noticed that after Martin' came ; home' .with, wife;: frony 
parts Thef old 'friendliness died out,; and, to cfitlMattefhshpft^Irt;: 

brothers were on little more tfaah%eakihg ; fefihs<; 
* 4 Some said the two waves couldn't hit it off — some said that Mrs. 
Martin Byfield didn't like her husband's relations, and wouldn't encour- 
age their coming to the house in the Minories. But what is certain is 
that she had a tremendous influence over her husband, and did what 
she liked with him, and that for. some years before their deaths the two 
brothers, Martin and Peter, had been more or less of strangers. 

“ However, If they weren't united in life, they were, as you might 
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say, united in death, for they both died within a month of each' other, 
just three years ago. With this difference, Mr. Brixey — and missie 'won't . 
'mind my laying it — Martin died a very rich man j Peter died very,' m ■■■", 
poor,” 

“ Bid Martin leave any children ? ” asked Brixey. 

“ One lad, sir — young Fanshawe Byfield, this girl's cousin, who's 
now close on twenty-one/' answered Brackett. “ You’ll not be long in ' ' a 
the town before you see him. He’s a handful for anybody to manage — 
between ns three. I won’t have him here in the 4 Mitre ’ — I’ve warned 
him off. 

“ Now, Martin, although he’d so much to leave — he was a very 
wealthy man — died intestate j leastways, nobody was ever able to bring 
any will of his to light, and so, of course, there were no legacies for any- 
body, and everything fell into the hands of the widow and the son. 

“ Nothing for Ms niece here, sir I — not a penny. And as her father 
had left next to nothing, and her mother was dead — well, missie here 
. had to earn her living , and ” 

44 And Mr. Brackett gave her the chance to do it,” interrupted Georgina . 

■i softly. “■ Now Mr. Brixey knows that secret, Mr. Brackett, so—” 

FI see, I see,” exclaimed Brixey. “ Good man! — I understand. . 

But I say,” lie went on hastily. “ You mayn't qmte see why, but what 
you’ve told me makes me all the more convinced that Mrs. Crosses 
story is true, and that my uncle recognised Mrs. Byfield as somebody he 
knew or had known. 

•“ Now, look here. My uncle had an extensive practice in Lincolns" 

Inn Fields, and to my knowledge he knew a lot of curious people, and 
was mixed up in some odd affairs. Moreover, he’d an extraordinary 
memory for faces — it’s not so long ago that he said to me in the course 
of conversation about such things that he could remember a client if he 
hadn’t seen him for twenty years. I’m certain that he recognised Mrs. 
Byfield, ' y ' 

“ Now, if he did, and if— as seems probable— -he went after her, the 
fact of that recognition makes his subsequent disappearance all the 
more remarkable. And Fd like to know something. Has this Mrs. 
Byfield any people of her own ? Did or does she have relations, friends, 
yttb ; visit' 1 her,? Do you happen ‘to know that, Mr. Brackett ?— or . you, .■? 
Miss Byfield ? ” 

“in other words, sir,” said Brackett, “you want to know this: 

Who is or who was Mrs. Byfield ? All right. I can answer for the entire 
population of Selchester. Nobody knows — not even after twenty years,” 

;■■■ \y Brixey sat thinking in silence for a few minutes. At last he rose 
and picked up Ms hat. 

“ One question occurs to me, just now, out of what you’ve told me. 

find that Martin Byfield died intestate?" 

‘ ' Brackett glanced at Georgina. 

and mother were dead/and>^edelLt>lck 
were more than surprised, sir T”’ 

with emphasis. “ It was a black shame that Martin Byfield didn’t 
make a will and provide for her l ” ' 

“ But you said Martin and his brother died about the same time,” 
said Brixey. 1 ' 
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“ Pater ’died first/ 1 answered Brackett, “ Martin had time— three 
weeks He himself died very suddenly. He'd time, plenty of time to 
do something for his niece, let alone make a will 1 " ' 

' Brixey turned again to Georgina, 

**; It' seems a 'Shame to ask such private questions/ 1 he -.said. '“.But’ 
when yon were left like that, did your uncle do nothing for you ? ” 

■; . Georgina glanced- at the 'landlord, and then at Brixey. ' , ' • . 

“ Mr. Brackett and I don't agree on this point/' site said. “ But, if 
you. want to know the truth — -that is, as I see it — I don’t believe that 
my uncle : ;Marfin- ever knew my 'father was dead.” 

“Can’t credit it, my girl 1 ” muttered Brackett. “'Must have 
known!” -.yhy . \ 

“ You’ve a reason for that opinion/’ suggested Brixey, looking at 
Georgina. “ What is it ? ” 

“ I think Mrs. Byfield took care he shouldn’t know,” she answered. 
Brixey nodded and made for the door. 

: “ All might !/’ he said. “All between ourselves, you know. We’ll 
talk more, later. Just now I’ve some important business.” 

He hurried straight down to the post office and wrote out a telegram : 

William Gaffkin, %6, Alpha Road . , Brondesbury , London , N.W.— 
Mr* Linthwmte has Unaccountably disappeared under strange, circum- 
stances. Come by next express and meet me at Mitre Hotel , Selchester . 
— Richard Brixey . 

That done, and the message handed in, Brixey lighted his pipe and 
walked slowly up the street in the direction of the “ Lame Hussar/’ 
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Instead of turning into the open door of the tavern, Brixey, with no 
more than a passing glance at it, walked forward along the side street, 
to the gates of the Priory grounds. It was then ten o’clock, and already 
nursemaids, in charge of children and perambulators, were beginning to 
seek the shade, of the belts of trees or the sunlight which lay gaily over I 
the. open lawns. 

j Once inside Brixey stood and took a comprehensive glance around 
him. lie had heard of this place as a popular resort of the townsfolk, 
:khd^hb';wanted,to ; 'get .an idea of its general situatte^ 

He found 1dm >eii contemplating a wide expanse of green, evidently used, 
as to one part of it. for cricket, as to another, for lawn tennis. 

from where he stood, and all round the farther side, ran a thick belt 
of woodland through certain open spaces in which he caught glimpses 
of the town, walls. 

In one of these open spaces, between the trees he save the little postern 
gate in the vails which Crabbe had indicated on the ordnance map ; 
beyond it he sav water sliming in the sum That, of course, he said, was 
the sheet of water that he had heard of more than once. And near him 
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lay the path, which, according to Jim Empidge, Mr. Linthwaite would 
have taken if he had followed out Ms intention of walking' to the 'old 
ruin known as Mardene Mill 

But Brixey % immediate attention fixed itself on the mins of the old 
Priory, which stood on a plateau between the belt of woodland and the 
open lawns. He had turned over a local guide to Seiches ter as he break- 
fasted, and he knew these ruins to be the remains of. a house of; the. 
Augustinian canons, and one of the best preserved monuments of 
antiquity in the south of England. 

The high, square tower stood intact ; much of the roofless church 
was uninjured ; a good deal of the surrounding cloister was left. Part; 
of the cloister he at once saw to be in use as a modern dwelling ; a cheery 
curl of blue smoke was rising skyward from a tall chimney in its squat roof. 
There was an ornamental garden laid out in front of. this, and in it a tall, 
dark-faced man, somewhat gipsyish in appearance, was busily planting 
out flowers from an array of red pots which stood ranged near him. 

Brixey had learnt from the guide-book that there was a small museum 
housed in these old rains, and he presently crossed the lawn and made 
towards a door on the carved posts of which hung a framed placard 
whereon the terms of admission were inscribed. 

The man in the garden looked up as he passed, and gave an un- 
,, concerned'' reply to Brixey’s observation that the morning was fine; 
evidently he set Brixey down as another specimen of the tourist tribe. 
'But as Brixey approached, the entrance to the museum, the door of the 
house was opened, and a young woman stepped out and stood waiting 
his approach. 

Brixey had done no more than glance at the gipsy-looking man in 
the garden, but he looked at this young woman hard and long. She was, 
he said to himself, well worth looking at. Moreover, as she stood there 
on the steps before the museum door, quietly waiting, she showed no 
indisposition to be looked at, and Brixey used his power of observation 
to the full as he slowly drew near. 

A tallish, slender, lissom young woman, apparently twenty-four to 
twenty-five years of age, brown-haired, brown-eyed, pretty in a piquant 
and provoking fashion, dressed in a lilac print gown, the only ornament 
of which was a knot of gay ribbon at an open throat ; a quietly elusive, 
demure expression about the corners of a pair of red lips ; a watchful 
air about the half-shaded eyes — these were the matters which Brixey 
took in and immediately drew some conclusions from. 

Here, he thought, was a young person who had her wits about her, 
and probably knew very well how to use them. 

“ Do you wish to see the museum, sir ? ” asked the young woman, 
as he walked towards the steps. “ It’s not supposed to be open till 
half-past ten, but I can let you in if you like/" 

I suppose ? ” suggested Brixey. . 

The young woman indicated the man working in the garden. 

'she answered. “ Fm a/t home 

I help him. Those are what most people come to look at — the Roman 
remains/" , • 

Brixey cast a glance at the glass-topped show-cases which ran down 
one side of the ancient room. 
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And this place was the refectory of the old monks who lived here/' 
continued the young woman, " Built about 1380, they say — that's all 
1 know.' Except/' she added, evidently wishing to be gracious, " that 
that old boat was : .dug. out of Selchester Harbour some , years ago— they; 
say it's over two thousand years old/' 

" Ought to be dry enough to make good firewood .by now, then/" 
observed Brixey. 

• " You don't care for old things, I see ? " said the young woman. , . ■ 

" Not so much as for young ones/' replied Brixey with a bold glance. 
" Bit dullish here for anybody like you, isn't it ? " 

The young woman, who showed no disposition to remove herself, 
gave lie/ visitor a glance of intelligence. 

/./ " Oh, well, we get other people than old antiquaries to see us some- 
dimes/' she answered, " Besides, I haven't been home so very long. 
I've lived in London a good deal." 

"My spot/' : said Brixey, who was rapidly reckoning up Jus new' 
"acquaintance.' " Ah, there's nothing like London, is there ? What were 
you doing there ? " 

' " , " West End milliner's place for two years," replied the , young woman' 
readily. "Of course, it is dull here in Selchester ; nothing doing most 
of the time." 

ft ; " Ah, well, you get a bit of sensation now and then," observed Brixey. 
" What about this old gentleman's strange disappearance from the 
* Mitre' ? You've heard of that, I suppose ? " 

Brixey was keeping his eyes open, watching keenty without seeming 
to watch. Bui no more than a mere look of assent came into the 
demurely pretty face. 

" Oh, we had a policeman asking something about that yesterday," 
she said. " We'd never seen anything of him." 

" I heard last night that he'd been seen entering these grounds," 
remarked Brixey. “ On Tuesday morning, that was. You don't 
remember seeing an elderly gentleman ? " 

The young woman shrugged her shoulders. 

" There are a good many elderly gentlemen come into these grounds," 
she replied. " 1 don't spend my time in watching them. Neither my 
father nor I remember seeing this one. People cross through the wood 
there to get outside the town into the country. There's a queer old 
place outside there that these antiquaries go to see — Mardene Mill." 

■ "Ah, I was thinking of strolling that way myself," said Brixey. 
"Which way does one go? Ill chuck the Roman remains for this 
morning — see 'em another time, perhaps." 

The young woman led him outside and pointed to the postern gate 
in the trees. 

" Straight through/' she said. Then, as Brixey showed signs of 
moving, she gave him a demure glance. “ Coming back again some 
time ? " she asked. 

the town for a M|§S;an$v®^ 

later, eh a . . '■ ' 

He gave her a purposely admiring glance as he turned off, and she 
answered it with a smile and a nod as she went back into the house. 
Brixey passed the man in the garden with another nod, and went on 
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through the trees and past the sheet of water, just then lively with water- 
fowl, and into Foxglove Lane. 

“ D entire and sly young party ! ” lie mused, “ Good bit of a flirt, 

I think. Do no harm to cultivate her acquaintance* Nor that of the 
dark fac A I gentl inn who's planting out innocent flowers. 

“ If the poor old boy did go into those grounds, and if he did talk to 
Mrs. Byfield there, and if those two, father and daughter, saw that inter- 
view, and if Mrs. Byfield squared 'em to say nothing— well, I should say 
they could be squared ! ” 

He went on, down Foxglove Lane, looldng about him. The lane, at 
first running through high hedgerows, soon changed into a mere cart- 
track crossing an open moor. In the distance Brixey saw the ruinous 
walls of an ancient building which he took to be Mardene Mill. Before 1 
he had come half-way to it he encountered an elderly weather-beaten 
man, who, leaning on a shepherd's crook, was watching a flock of sheep. 

“ Morning, master 1 ” said Brixey, coming to a halt. " Been about 
here long ? ” 

Ever since first thing, sir/’ answered the man with a smile. “ Here- 
abouts, anywajn” 

Seen anything of the police round this quarter? ” asked Brixey. 
?* Inspector Crabbe, for instance ? Seen him ? ” 

: The. shepherd pointed to some cottages which lay half a mile' distant' 
;across the moor, evidently a part of Selchester that had sprung up 
outside the wails. / , . 

“ TainT not ten minutes since Mr. Crabbe and one o’ they men of 
his druv’ back across there, sir,” he replied. “ Been up here they had 
and along the lane. I minded their hoss and trap for ’em while they' was 1 
looking about. ’Twas about this here hat and umbrella what was found 
this morning as they come. And I knows something about that, too.” 

'' “ What ? ” asked Brixey. 

The shepherd laughed and indicated a clump of gorse that grew high 
/by the' side of the track. 

" 'Twas there, master, behind that goss, as Jack Tisdale found that 
there hat and umbrella,” he replied. /" Found ’em here this daybreak, 
he did. . All right ] but if he did — and I ain’t sawn’ he didn’t, '’cause 
I’ve no doubt he did — if he did, they’d been put there since last night. 

“ I been round about here for three days along o’ them sheep, and 
there weren’t no hat and umbrella at that spot when I went home six 
o’clock yesterday, and that’s gospel truth.” 

' •; F Tell Crabbe that ? ” asked Brixey. 

" Ain’t much good ever tellin’ they chaps anything they don’t want' 
•' : tQ;Lear/ : master/' 1 /replied the shepherd sardonically. ""Don’t' suit ’em 
always But I did tell ’em.” 

////; Brixey' talked'h' little longer, and then went thoughtfully back to the 
rtown-Dtodonnge'jdlyin'the'/ Mitre ” untilafter lunch. But at four o’clock. 

, at ;the- station: '.to ■ meet: the London express, .and' as, if came: 
/sfeai®^ of Mrs, Bayfield, who, like,;himself,:'ha:d::i 

evidently come to meet it. 

; J J Seeing* her, Brixey, the instant that Ms expected man stepped' down,, 
seized him, and without ceremony twisted him round. 

<k G iffkixx I ” he exclaimed. ” Feu were my uncle’s confidential dirk 
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for ten years. ■ Look, have you ever seen that woman there — the tall, 
handsome woman — in his office ? Think, man ! % 

Gaff kin, a quiet, solemn-faced man, fixed a steady, reflective look on 

~ ■ ■■ dvh/: 

^ - No, sir,” he. answered. “ Never saw her in my life before, there 

or anyvh red" ;; ; : : ;; ; ; ■ . p ’ tc;/;/-. , ; 

CHAPTER VII 


GAFFKIN 


Brixey’s momentary excitement died out as quickly as it had arisen. 
He turned unconcernedly away from looking at Mrs. Byfield, who stood 
a little way off, greeting a young woman who had just alighted from the 
train, and glanced at Gafikin’s small and neat portmanteau. 

<f Got any more luggage ? ” he asked laconically; 

" All that I shall require is in here, Mr. Brixey/’ replied Gaffkin. 

! Like the portmanteau, he, too, was neat and small — a quiet,; self- 
contained man, who looked more like a highly respectable valet than a 
solicitor's chrL 

“ Any news of Mr. Linthwaite, sir ? 99 he inquired, as they walked 
out of the station. “ Of course, I’m all in the dark.” 

Brixey wheeled his companion into the street and pulled Mm up 
before the first shop they came to. 

tf< Everything's in the dark/' he said, pointing to a bill which hung 
prominently displayed. “ There’s the first effort I’ve made to dispel 
the darkness, Gaffkin. I want your help ; you’re the only man I could 
think of. As far as I can see, there’s some extraordinary mystery about 
my uncle’s disappearance/’ 

Gaffkin read the contents of the reward bill. 

“ Since Tuesday ! ” he exclaimed. “ And now it’s Friday afternoon.. 
Nothing been heard, Mr. Brixey — nothing at all ? ” 

" Come along to the * Mitre/ ” answered Brixey. " I’ve booked a 
room there for you. We’ll have a nip of tea, and I’ll tell you all I know. 
And then we’ve got to do a lot of thinking/’ 

In the private sitting-room, behind a carefully closed door, Brixey 
told his uncle’s old clerk everything that had transpired since his own 
arrival the previous night, and Gaffkin, who since he had left John 


Linthwaite’s employment had been carrying on the business of a private 
inquiry agent, listened silently and carefully, weighing the evidence with 
due appreciation. 

, And that was Mrs. Byfield you pointed out just now, sir ? ” he said 
when Brixey had finished. ff Just so, and you thought she might have 
been one of Mr. Linthwaite’s old clients ? May have been, Mr. Brixey, 
but, if so, it was before my time. . ' . , ' 

“ I was with your uncle in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the last ten years 
of his practice, and I’m certain she never came there during that time. 
I never forget faces, sir. I’ve trained myself that way. That’s a notice- 
able woman. Still, Mr. Linthwaite may have known her before I went 
to him. The landlady, -Mrs, Crosse, had no. doubt that he recognised 
■her?’/' • 
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“ No more than I have that lie went after her/' said Brixey. 
w Then the thing to do/’ replied Gaffkin, is to try back, and to find 
out ail her antecedents — a stiff job. But it's a most extraordinary thing 
that no one has come forward to say they saw Mr. Linthwaite in those 
grounds. Somebody must have seen him/' 

“ Somebody may come forward yet/’ remarked Brixey. l/' A 
hundred pounds reward may loosen a tongue or two. But now, Gaff kin, 
these police chaps — they're already on the theory that my uncle was 
murdered by tramps, or vanners, or gipsies, or something of that sort. 
You know 5 ' what they are when they start a line of their own. Well, let 
.’em take it. We’ve got to go deeper.;- . 

“ My uncle may have been murdered, but if he has, it’s not been 
, because of the money in his pocket and the diamond in his necktie. 

, The reason's been a deeper one than that. And it seems to me that the 
thing to find out is : Is there any person here in this town who had reasons 
^weighty reasons — for silencing him ? ” . ; '■ /'■ 

N; “ A big order, Mr. Brixey/’ said Gaffkin. “ It means, as I say, going 
back. You want me to stop here ? ” 

/; . ” Till he’s found— alive or dead — or accounted for/’ answered Brixey. 
"I shall stop, I’m on my holidays, and expense, of course, is neither 
here nor there. Ee’s got to be found ! ” 

ff Very good, sir,” said Gaffkin. “ Then the only thing you’ve 
mentioned to me up to now that I can work on is the fact that there’s 
a man in this town who was with the late Martin Byfield when he was 
married at Monaco — -Wetherby. ; , ; 

" I must get hold of him, and use a bit of caution in getting what 
information I can out of him. Get to know from the landlord here 
where this man can be found, and I’ll manage to get in touch with him, 
quietly/’ . ' ^ . ■ '' • 

" 111 do that now,” agreed Brixey, " And 111 order dinner for six 
o’clock,” he added, as he went off to find Brackett. 

“ I’ve found out where this man Wetherby’s to be seen,” said Brixey, 
returning in a' few minutes. " He’s head waiter at the Cavalier Hotel, 
a few doors away. Ill leave that business to you, Gaffkin. When 
we’ve had a bit of dinner, try your hand on him. I needn’t tell you 
how to go about it. You’re a past-master at that sort of thing, I fancy/’ 
" Leave it to me, sir,” said Gaffkin. “ You won’t mind a ten-pour. d 
note, I dare say, Mr. Brixey ? ” 

“ Nor a twenty,” replied Brixey. " Don’t let that stand in the way.” 
Left alone after dinner, when Gaffkin had gone out on his mission 
to the Cavalier Hotel, Brixey set to work on a job which he had 
been meditating since early morning. Full of concern as he was for his 
uncle, the newsman’s instinct was strong in him, and he was going to 
feature of , Iinthwaite’s strange disappearance for the Sentinel* 
Linthwaite was a well-known man, of repute in legal circles, a member 
companies, 'a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
-"to® I ; v- in news of -.'him/ ■ ifirikef' 

intended the Sentinel to have exclusive news, to begin with. 

He had been meditating a first message all day — a message that 
would work up intense interest without going into too much detail, and 
would exclude personal details such as those relating to Mrs. Byfield* 
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To-morrow, he said, he would follow it tip with more. And he had 
a double object — be would not only be sending good copy to his paper, 
but drawing public attention to the affair. Brixey believed in public 
attention to anything, and now, left alone, he pulled out a sheaf of 
Press telegram forms and began to write. 

Brixey finished his message and walked down to the post office with 
it. * he lamplighters were going about their work as he returned towards 
the ’ ft Mitre,” and underneath a lamp, just lit up, he encountered Gaffkin, 
who drew him aside from the passers-by. 

” I’ve hit on something straight off, Mr. Brixey,” said Gaff kin. 
*' There's a man here in Selchester who used to come regularly to Mr. 
Linthwaite’s office some years ago. I know him as well by sight as 
I know you. He’s in the bar at the * Cavalier ' just now. Come' in 
here, sir, and 111 tell you what I know of him.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

; • SIR. ME SHAH , 

: Brixey and Gaffkin were at that moment standing' outside one of the 1 
old gateways which gave access to the Cathedral Close, Silently they 
walked within it and paced along a quiet lane, fenced about with high 
.walls, ;'u:ntildhey came to a point where they' were quite .alone, y Event 
/in this solitude Gaffkin dropped his voice to' a 'whisper. . ' ^ /w • . , 

;'v. ■■■/■“ 1 /don’t know' who this man is,” he'said, “ I don't even know his 
name. But, as I say, I know him well, by sight, as a man who used to 
come to the office in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He came there twice a year. 

“ He first came when I'd been with Mr. Linthwaite about three 
years. After that he came regularly, at six-month!}?* intervals, until 
Mr, Linthwaite retired/ two years ago, when I, of course, left him. He's , 
the same man, without the slightest doubt.” 

” Came there all that time, regularly, and yet you Soffit know his ; 
name ? ” said Brixey. “ Queer I ” : 

“ No,” answered Gaffkin, “ I always knew there was a mystery 
'"about .him/ ; .1 remember very well indeed the first time lie called -"It 
was in spring — about this time. He walked into the outer office one 
■morning; I attended to him. He leaned over The /counter and said, 
in a whisper, 1 Tell Mr. Linthwaite that Mr. X is here/ 

He was at once shown in. After that, he came,; as I say, at' six- 
monthly intervals — every spring, every autumn. And though Mr, lintli- 
waite never mentioned him to me, never said one word to me about 
his visits, Ed a very good idea as to why lie came — in fact, it was no 
idea, it was a certainty.” 

” Well ? ” asked Brixey. 

“ Every time he came, from the first,” said Gaffkin, “ Mr. Linthwaite 
used to send me out to cash a cheque for seventy-five pounds. 3 

“ His own cheque ? ” inquired Brixey, 

”Mr, Linthwaite's cheque— yes,” replied Gaffkin. “ Always the 
same: amount. 1 1 used to get it in notes and gold. And, of course, it / 
was for this man.” 
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Did you never see anything in the shape of a receipt ? " asked 
Brixey. 

“Never. If the man gave any receipt, Mr. Lmtliwaite kept it among 
his private papers/ 1 said Gaffkin, “ It never came among the business 
receipts/* 

“ You're sure this is the same man ? said Brixey. “ No mistake ? " 

“ No mistake, sir — I'd know him among a thousand ! " asserted Gavrin. 

Remember/* he continued impressively, “ it's only two years since 
I last saw him in Lincoln's Inn Fields. I saw no difference in him except 
that he's now rather more smartly dressed than when I saw him last, 
though he was always well dressed in those days/' 

“ Where did you come across him to-night ? " asked Brixey. 

“ I saw him going into the * Cavalier ' by one door as I came out at 
another. He went into the lounge/' answered Gaffkin. 

" Let's go and have a look at him," said Brixey. “ But first, that 
man Wetherby. Did you find him ? " 

" Yes, and got out of him all he knows — at least, all I wanted to 
know just now — in a few minutes," replied Gaffkin. 

“ Martin Byfield met his wife at Nice. She was a Mrs. Sunderland, 
a young widow from Australia. They were married at the English 
church at Monaco, about five weeks after their first meeting. Wetherby 
was present. That's all — you ahead}? knew as much." 

" Except her name," said Brixey. “ Sunderland — Mrs. Sunderland*. 
Ail right. Now, where's this place where the man is ? " 

Gaffkin led him out of the old gateway, up the street, and past the 
“ Mitre," to a modern-looking hotel which faced on the point where the 
main streets of the town intersected at the Market Cross. 

“ As far as I can make out/' observed Gaffkin, “this house, the 
* Cavalier/ appears to be the popular resort of the young bloods of 
Seichester. The ' Mitre/ I think, is too highly proper and respectable. 
The old landlord's mighty particular, and prefers a family trade to a 
popular one. This place has a lounge bar, and it’s pretty full. All the 
better— we can perhaps see without being seen." 

He led Brixey into a long, low-ceilinged room arranged as a lounge, 
with numerous alcoves and quiet corners, and furnished with a bar which 
ran the entire length of the farther side, and was presided over by a 
couple of smartly-dressed barmaids. 

Here and there small groups of men were gathered about the tables 
in the alcoves, but the majority of those present — a numerous company 
— were lined up along the bar, and several of them had ranged themselves 
round a tall, elderly man, who, glass in hand, was evidently laying down 
ribedaw and in -what looked to be enjoyment of the sound 

of his own voice. 

“ The thing's ridiculous ! " this person was saying. “ Any man who 
knows anything of the world— and if there's nobody else here who knows 
it, I can safely claim that I do — knows very well that men often dis- 
appear just as this gentleman's done— for their own purposes. 

“ I said to Crabbe just now, 4 Crahhe/ I said, * you're a dee'd clever 
policeman, Crabbe, but you're like all the rest of your calling — a bit too 
previous/ I said. * Don't go making trouble where no trouble is, Crabbe/ 
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ef * You want to get up a grand cause celehrs,’ I said. ‘ Take the 
opinion of a hard-bitten old man of the world, Crabbe/ I said, 'The 
gentleman’s just made himself scarce because he wanted to/ That’s 
what I said to Crabbe — and damme, what I’d say to anybody ! ” 

■Galkin drew Brixey into an alcove that lay in shadow, and motioning 
to a waiter who was hovering about, ordered whisky-and-soda. 

. , :*■ That-s i. the' 'man i ” he -whispered, nudging Ms companion. ■ " Take 
no notice. YvYU be hearing his name in a minute/’ 

Brixey, under cover of lighting his, pipe, took a careful look at the 
oracular person. He was a man of apparently between fifty .and sixty 
years of age, still handsome in a rakish, rather worse-for-wear fashion, 
who sported a grizzled moustache brushed aggressively upward towards 
his fresh-coloured cheeks, and wore a monocle in his right eye. 

His dress suggested the sportsman ; a feather or two from a pheasant’s 
wing ornamented the band of his green felt hat, worn at a defiant angle ■ 
in his hand he carelessly swung a stick furnished at its extremity with 
a steel spud for cutting out weeds. A self-assertive, self-opinionated 
person, this, thought Brixey, and evidently a little god among, the circle 
which surrounded him. 

That’s what I’d say to. anybody ! ” he repeated, and set down a 
tumbler which he had held in his left hand as he talked. /■/■“ Common 
sense 1 / Crabbe/ I said to our inspector, ‘ don’t make mystery where, 
there’s no mystery/ That’s what I said — and what I say. Give rue the 
same old thing, my dear/’ 

" All the same,” remarked one of the loungers, “ a hundred pounds 
is a hundred pounds, and there are plenty of folks in Selchester who ’d 
be ; glad to handle it, Mr, Mesham/’ ■ 

Gaffkin nudged Brixey again. Mesham — Mr. Mesham. And Brixey 
returned the nudge in token of his understanding. The Mr. X. of. the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields days was now the Mr. Mesham of Selchester/ 

Mr. Mesham took up the replenished tumbler and lifted it At that 
moment the waiter who had just served Brixey and Gaffkin turned up 
the light in their alcove, and the glare fell full on Gaffkin. 

Mesham, in the act of drinking, saw Gaffkin, and after a sudden stare 
and start, obvious though almost imperceptible, hastily drank off his 
liquor, set down the glass again, and pulled out his watch. 

*■* Aye, just so !■ ” he said absently. “ To be sure. By Jove ! I’d 
#0; idea it was as, late as it is. Promised to meet Hetherington at the 
club at eight, and it’s ten past now. Bye-bye, boys. See you later, 
perhaps.” 

m 1/Ha went .swiftly, out of the door into The, street, and/'Gaf!kiM;Wim^;h; 
sharp whisper to Brixey, went after him, with Brixey at his heels. Before 
;;.Mesham''liad'gone '-many yards, Gaffkin was ; . at, his.albowv // ,1 

sir/’ he -said, quietly and politely. J/;Happenmg;;tb;he: 
in dhe bar .you’ve just left, I recognised 1 you as a gentleman who, .used 
Tp ; ;Chlkon : Mr., Linthwaite at his.office .in; : ;LineGlh.^^ 

Mesham drew himself up, and glanced uneasily at Brixey, who had 
come up to Gaffkin’s side, Brixey stared back, watchfully, end Mesham 
transferred his glance to Gaffkin. 

Who are you ? ” he demanded. 

' . X was ' Mr, Linth waite’s clerk during the whole of the time you. : 



called there,” answered Gaffkin. “ 1 remember yon very well, and all 
the circim stanc s ol your visits. And 1 think you recognise me.” 

A O' What, ■growled Mesham. “ And ‘who; is This/witHe 

you ? If you're a couple of detectives, you can go elsewhere with your 
questions.” 

“X'aniAfr./ John Linthwalte’s nephew. 'My name' is at the foot of" 
the reward bill which you were discussing just now,” said Brixey with 
suave intonation, “ I am naturally anxious to find my uncle. As Mr. 
Gaffkin tells me that you were familiar with my uncle's appearance, and 
as you evidently live in Selchester, may I ask you a question ? 

“ Have you seen anything of Mr. Lmthwaite ? He was here, and 
about town, on Monday evening and Tuesday morning. Did you chance 
to see him ? ” 

Mesham, it was plain to Brixey, was on his guard. He was watching 
both Ms questioners. And suddenly he spoke, bending forward with a 
knowing leer. 

“ Is this affair in the hands of the police ? ” he asked. “Of course ! 
Haven't I heard all about it from Crab be ? Then, when I've anything 
to say. I’ll say it to Crabbe. You’re strangers to me. I know nothing 
about you.” 

He swung on his heel and marched off in the direction of the Market 
Cross, and Brixey, without comment, signed to Gaffkin to follow him 
into the “ Mitre.” He beckoned Brackett out of the bar parlour into the 
private sitting-room. 

“ Look here,” he said, when they were alone. “ We just want you to 
tell us if you know a man who's known here as Mr. Mesham ? Do you ? ” 

The old landlord smiled, wagging his head. 

“ Everybody knows Mesham 1 ” he answered. “ That is, as far as 
there's anything to be known about Mm. But that’s not much.” 

“ Who is he ? ” asked Brixey. 

** A stranger,” replied Brackett. “ He came to the town about two 
years ago. He lives in very good rooms over Strike's, the saddler's ; 
he's a bachelor. Nobody knew anything about him when he came. 
Nobody knows anything now, except that he’s evidently got plenty of 
money. He spends Ms time lounging about the town, either at the club, 
or at the 'Cavalier/ and he amuses himself with a bit of amateur pho- 
tography, and a bit of fishing, and a bit of shooting, and so on. 

“Sometimes he drops in here, but the ‘Cavalier’s ' more to his 
fancy. We're too old-fasMoned and sober-going for his tastes. That's 
about Ml I know, Mr. Brixey.” 

“ He wasn't a Selchester man, then, originally ? ” asked Gaffkin. 

“ No, sir, not .he 1 Never saw him in the place until he came,” 
answered the landlord. " And I never heard where he came from, 
either. Nobody knew him. He just came, took those rooms, and 
settled down. And wherever he gets his money from, he’s not short of 
‘ it He—” • 

■ The waiter knocked at the door and looked at Ms master. 

/ : v /' Beg' pardon, sir — -Reverend Mr. Felgrave to see Mr. Brixey,” he 
announced. 

“One of our clergymen/’ whisi -zed Brackett. “Vicar of St. 
FridoliMs” 
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glanced at Gaffldn and 
lie muttered. “ This is 


ff Bring Mr. Felgrave in, M said Brixey. 
smiledw Now we're going to get some nev 
the first-fruits of the reward bill 1 " 


THE VICAR O.F ST. FRIDOLIN 


The old landlord stood aside as the waiter ushered in a little, rather 
nervous-looking, sharp-featured, big-eyed clergyman, who glanced about 
as if lie were" not quite sure of his surroundings, and was anxious to gain 
some confidence in them. Catching sight of Brackett he smiled a little, 
talcing Brixey and Gaffldn in with the tail of a watchful eye. ' ' : 

Oh, good evening, Mr. Brackett ! " he said “ I— ah— one of these 
gentlemen is Mr. Brixey, I presume — the Mr. Brixey whose name appears 
at the foot of the poster ? " 

' “Fin Mr. Brixey," interrupted the signatory. " Will you take a 
seat, Mr. Felgrave ? * I suppose you've brought me some news ,? " ' , 

A Mr; Felgrave .dropped into the arm-chair which Gaffldn pushed 
ibrwnrd and glanced at the landlord. 

f Well— er— " he said. “ I— the fact is, yes — of a private nature. Mr. 
Brackett knows me, and, of course, he understands that a clergyman has, 

to be— er— very particular, you know, about " 

1 “ FI! leave you to yourselves, gentlemen," said Brackett. - ■ 

You've, something to tell me about my uncle ? " said Brixey. 

- Oh, Mr. 1 Linthwaite is your uncle ? " said Mr. Felgrave.' ; Of 
course, then, you're naturally anxious about him. Now — er — before 
I say what I can say, do you, would you mind telling me — who is 
Mr. Linthwaite ? " 

“ Well-known London man, " answered Mr.' Brixey. Retired solicitor. 
Somewhat celebrated as an archaeologist Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Member of two or three other learned societies." 

4t X should be delighted if anything that I can tell you would relieve 
your anxiety," said Mr. Felgrave. ■■ I — er — suppose that if I chn give 

information, I should be entitled to " 

“ If you can tell me anything that'll lead to the discovery of my 
uncle, dead or alive, you'll get a hundred pounds," answered'* Brixey, 
“ And it'll be paid over with as much speed as satisfaction. That's so f" 
Mr. Felgrave glanced at the door, assured himself that it was closed, 
and edged his chair a little nearer to the two men who confronted Mm 
from the other side of the hearthrug. , 'V i-'/T' ? 

hf'cwML Brackett," said Mr. .Felgrave, j-f.ifiay have ■mentioned\Fo : i ' : you:; : 
;;that;I am 'vicar of St. Fridolius. One of our uKfbst churcbes~Abb: : W^ 
ancient church near the North Bar. The vicarage is that old red-brick 
house, largely covered with ivy, near the Lame Hussar Inn. 

;;; v i;YS0, qlfioursc,: we are very 

wails. The walls, as you doubtless know, are "a favourite promenade, 
and the fact is, I have two children. One of them, Nora, is now aged 
five ; the other, Thomas, is aged four. Now, I am a methodic al sort of 
person. I order my day by rule, Mr. Brixey. And for some time, since 
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my children were of companionable age, and as we do not keep, as yet, 
a nursery governess— mine is but a poor living — I have made a practice 
of taking Nora and Thomas out for an hour's walk every morning. We 
as a rale walk in the 'Priory grounds. But on Tuesday morning last — - 
you may rely on me for exactitude in dates and times, Mr. Brixey — we 
walked on the walls, e 

“ In fact, we sat down there — the corporation, some time ago, placed 
seats on the walls, at certain places overlooking the Priory grounds. 
And at between a quarter-past and half-past eleven the event took place 
which I am about to tell you of. Seated where I could look down 
into the Priory grounds, and, as a matter of fact, immediately facing 
the ruins of the ancient conventual church, which, you have doubtless 
noticed, are in a very remarkable state of preservation, I saw one who is, 
as I have observed, a principal parishioner of mine — Mrs. Byfield. , I am - 
not aware if you have heard of her. She is a lady of considerable means, 
who resides in the Minories." 

" We have heard of Mrs. Byfield, ” said Brixey. ; 

“ just so," remarked Mr. Felgrave. " One of the principal residents 
of the town. Very well. Mrs. Byfield came into the Priory grounds, and 
walked towards the ruins. She had scarcely reached the point I have 
jus, Preferred to when an elderly gentleman came hurrying after her. He 
caught her up, raised his hat, and spoke to her. 

t; “ There appeared to be mutual recognition, with, I should say, though, 
of course, I was quite a hundred yards away, some surprise on her part. 
I have no hesitation, having read and reread the description in your, 
reward bill, Mr. Brixey, in saying that the gentleman was Mr. Linthwaite." 
'* Yes," said Brixey. " Now— what happened ? " 

"What occurred was this," replied Mr. Felgrave. " Mrs. Byfield 
and the stranger walked into the ruins, in, apparently, close and deep 
conversation. Of course, when they had gone in there, I could not 
see them any longer. 

“ But they had not long been removed from my sight when another 
person came on the scene — from the south entrance to the grounds. 
It appeared to me that he must have had some appointment with Mrs* 
B'lfieldi or with the stranger,, for he went straight into the ruins, as if to 
join one or .the. other. The fact seemed evident." 

" And he was — who ? " asked Brixey. 

" Not a parishioner of mine, in this case," answered Mr. Felgrave. 
"A person whom I often see about the town, and whom I know as a 
Mr. Mesham— yes, a Mr. Christopher Mesharn. I have seen his full 
name on a subscription list. Mr. Mesham, X say, came up and walked 
into the rains. 1 

jy jrapyoti-'^idn't-'i^e -any . nie'eting between him and 'the other' two'? 
i quired Brixey. , . ■ 

• “ I did not," replied Mr. Felgrave. " In fact, from my point of view, 
that would have been a physical impossibility. The walls of the transept 
: i traunsept — an impenetrable barrier., -But ;that ; ;the; 
three did meet X deduced from the fact that at the end of perhaps ten 
minutes they all emerged together." ; t i ^ : ;;.r 

“ Aye 1 And what happened then ? ” asked Brixey. 

" They parted," said Mr. Felgrave* "Mrs. Byfield went away 
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across the grounds in the direction of a little wicket which admits to the 
Minories ; Mr. Mesham and the stranger walked together, slowly, towards' 
the postern gate which leads into Foxglove Fane, ' They passed through 
it. 1 saw them no more/* ; y : . , ; 

Brixey glanced at Gaff kin and Gaffkin turned to the clergyman. 

“ I suppose a good many of the townspeople frequent these grounds, 
sir ? ” he asked. “ Did you happen to notice if there were many about 
that morning ? ” 

“ Nursemaids and children and a few old men/* responded Mr. 
Felgrave. 

“ On the north side of the ruins, where these three could be seen ? ” 
suggested Gaffkin. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Felgrave. “ They were on the lawns and gardens 
on the south side. On the side between the walls and the ruins there 
was nobody whatever. It was quite deserted.” 

“Then the probability is that you were the only person who witnessed 
this meeting ? ” said Gaffkin. 

“ I should say that is so, emphatically,” assented Mr. Felgrave. “ On 
that side of the grounds there was no one at all.” 

“ Have you mentioned this to either Mrs. Byfield or Mr, Mesham? ” 
asked Gaffkin. “ Privately, you know ? ” 

Mr. Felgrave leaned forward in his chair until his lean face was close ; 
to his questioners. 

“ The truth is,” he whispered, “ I haven’t mentioned one syllable of 
it to a soul — not even to my wife. I haven’t said a word until now ! ” 

Brixey took his hands out of his pockets and his pipe out of his mouth, 
and got up. 

“ Good 1 ” he said. “ Don’t. Keep it strictly to yourself. I’m much 
obliged to you, Mr, Felgrave. You’ve given us exceedingly valuable 
information which will probably lead to good results. You’ll find me here 
until my uncle is found or accounted for. And now you’ll excuse us, for 
we’ve got work to do.” 

lie bustled the visitor out politely but quickly, and hurried back to 
Gaffkin. 

“ Come on ! ” he said. “ We’re going to act on that — just now/’ , / 

“ Crabbe ? ” asked Gaffkin, as he picked up his hat. 

“ No 1 ” answered Brixey, “ The woman 1 ” 
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The trim parlourmaid who opened the door of the big house in the 
Minories to Brixey and his companion looked dubious and hesitating 
when they asked to see her mistress, and kept the door unmistakably 
closed against them. 

“ I don’t think Mrs, Byfield will see you, sir,” she said, lowering her 
voice and gland xg round into the hall behind her. “ She— weD, see 
gave orders that if you or Mr. Crabbe called again I was to say she wasn’t 
at home/’ 
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Brixey drew out a card and turned to Gaff kin. 

;i 1 ■ ** Give me 1 one of your professional cards, 0 lie said, “ Here, 0 ; he 1 went 
, on, handing the cards to tie girl. “ Take those to Mrs. Byfield, and tell 
her that ids absolutely imperative that we should see her at once. If 
not, then Mr. Crahbe will have to come himself. 0 
h.r • . "The pariourmaid ■ took- the. cards with evident reluctance, and went 
away to the rear of the hall. Brixey and Gait kin were left on the steps 
for 'several minutes. When at last the girl came back, she silently? 
admitted them, and showed them into the parlour in which Brixey and 
Inspector Crabbe had seen Mrs. Byfield the previous evening. 

There they waited still longer— -waited until the door was thrown 
unceremoniously open, and a young man, little more than a boy, and 
obviously in a high temper, burst in, and flung the callers' cards on the table. 

“ Now then.! 0 he exclaimed furiously. “What the devil do you 
fellows ■ mean by forcing your way into my mother's house ? Weren't 
you told that she wasn't at home ? What do you mean by threatening 
her with the police ? Do you think you can come bullying people like 
this ? Get out ! ” 

He pulled the door wide and pointed to it threateningly. But Gaff- 
kin remained quietly watching, and Brixey, instead of moving, stood 
looking calmly at their indignant assailant. A tall, good-looking, slim- 
figured youngster this, fair-complexioned as a girl, fair-haired, too, with 
a slightly budding moustache — a mere boy, and very, very angry in a 
nervous and excited fashion. 

His flushed- face worked, and the finger which he pointed to the door 
trembled. And seeing that his orders were not being obeyed, his blue 
eyes flashed and his lips began to quiver with something that threatened 
' to become rage. .. M 

“ You hear me I ° he said in louder tones. “ Get out, before you’re 
thrown out I ° 

1 ■ '' 4 Brixey stepped forward, 

“ Not yet ! " he said quietly. “ Mr. Fanshawe Byfield, I presume ? ” 

“ And what the devil’s my name to you, I should like to know, and 
who the hell are you ? ° demanded Fanshawe. " You clear yourself 
and your damned detective out of this, or ° 

“ My name is on my card," answered Brixey, pointing to the table. 
“ And you can take your choice between listening politely to me, or 
, having a visit from the police within the next few minutes. No mere 
violence ! ° he continued, as Fanshawe made a threatening step towards 
[ him. “ It’s mere foolishness. 

“ Now, Mr. Byfield, you know very well what our business is. I 
am in search of news of my uncle, Mr. John Linihwaite, who is a man of 
position, and, since that will probably appeal to you, of considerable 
wealth. I had reason to believe last night that your mother saw my 
uncle in the Priory grounds on Tuesday morning, and I came here with 
Inspector Crabbe and asked her politely if she did. She denied having 
#$een him* I now know— know, mind you— that she not only saw him, 
but spoke to him for some minutes. 0 

Fanshawe Byfield, whose attitude had grown more threatening as 
Brixey spoke, drew back a little, and an uneasy look came over his boyish 
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“ Yon know ? ” be said. " And who the devil told you, Mr, whatever 
your name is ? ' You tell me that I Some damned liar or other ! ” 
x /h" iheidamhed'liar, then, is Mr. Eelgrave, the.^icar of 5t, PMdoIm’s// 
answered Brixey, •* As to his truthfulness, your' /mother -is, ; of course,' 
better able to judge than I am.” 

//t'Thelad’s jaw 'dropped, and he moved nearer the open door,'. ’/:/ 
/ -A" Felgrave! he exclaimed. ff You sayhe;says— — 

" Mr. Felgrave was on the walls overlooking the Priory grounds on 
'Tuesday morning about eleven o’clock/' '.said'' Brixey, ; y Fie saw my 
uncle, Mr. John Linth waite, speak to your mother, who evidently recog- 
ynised Mm. They, entered into conversation, and; walked, into •, the ’ruins 
together. There they were presently joined by a man who lives in this 
town— Mr. MeshaniA 

?. '/said Fanshawe, " Kit Mesham'? ' Rot 1 ” : ■■■: 

■■;.,/ Y Mr, Felgrave," observed Brixey, " appears to me to be a man who 
is not' likely to make mistakes. I have told ;you what lie says he .saw,.' 
and he is prepared to swear to it." 

Panshawe lifted his hand and began to pull at his tiny moustache. 
He stood staring sullenly and doubtfully at his unwelcome visitors for a 
'■ moment, and then suddenly turned to the door, 

, " Some 'queer mistake 1" he muttered./," Ill— 111 hear what my 

mother says." 

' ;: ';^^He'weht : out'of the room, and Brixey and Gaff kin exchanged, glances. ? 
f'/b " He knows nothing !” murmured Gaff kin. \ 

' b "So well excuse him,” said Brixey, “ You’re quite right, he knows 
nothing. Which, in my opinion, heightens the mystery." 

Ten minutes went by before Fanshawe came back. The sullen look 
on his face was still there, and he gave Brixey a furtive, half '•deprecating 
glance as he entered. And tills time he carefully closed the door. 

“ Sorry if I spoke a bit sharply," he said. " The fact is my mother 
suffers from a weak heart, and I can’t have her bothered. She was upset 
last night by your coming 'with Crabbe. And — well/ I’ve told her, what 
you say Felgrave says. There’s some mistake somewhere — she doesn’t 
know anything about Mr. Linthwaite. 

" You mentioned that name last night, and, of course, she didn’t 
know who you were talking about. It’s true, however, that she did see 
a gentleman in the Priory grounds on Tuesday morning. But he was a 
/Mr. /Herbert— a man. she’d met once or twice, a great many..' years. Agpit 
on the Continent. He came up to her and reminded her that they’d 
/Met-— at Marseilles, Quite a long' time since, but' he ; memembered : :%ef./ 
A Mr. Herbert — not your uncle at all. .1 knew there was some mistake." ' 
'A// ";J)id ; Mrs.; Byfield mentign to you that Mr, .Mesham : came' ; viip : . ; aM : ;'; 

'^o: ? 55 asked Brixey/ • ' ' //' /;////A://// 
//.vt; y Sfie;:says;;'Mesham did come, up while she 

— qxiitG casually/’ answered Fanshawe. “ He and Herbert got dis- 
cussing the ruins. And they walked away together. That’s all she . 
knows." / 

He stood looking at Brixey as if wondern g whether more questions 
■were, going to be asked of Mm, But Brixey suddenly motioned to Gaff-/ 
kin and turned towards the door. 

" km much obliged to you, Mr. Byhold/’ he said, " I hope we 
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haven't upset your mother, ; I don't think we shall have to trouble her 
again." 

Fanshawe made no answer, and the callers let themselves out into the 
street >: and'had walked some little’ way before Brixey spoke, : 

■, I say.! " lie said./: <f That's. a bit of a floorer, Gaffkin ■'!. , Fin a bit 
taken aback. What Mrs. Byfield says may be absolutely true, so far as 
she's pars nallv concerned/' ' , 

" Yes ? " said Gaffkin. 

“ The truth is," continued Brixey, “ until about eighteen or twenty 
years ago, my uncle's name was Herbert — John Herbert. He took the 
name of Linthwaite on succeeding to some property left him by a kins- 
man. So there you are ! 

“ He's always been a regular traveller on the Continent. He may 
have met this woman years since, in the south of France. She may have 
remembered him as Mr. Herbert. And in that case I don’t see where 
there’s any suspicion against her." 

■F I’d much rather follow up that man Mesham," observed Gaffkin. 
“ After all, Mr. Brixey, the latest thing we know is that Mr. Linthwaite 
was last seen in his company." 

Brixey pulled out his watch beneath a street lamp. 

Nine-thirty," he said. % Look here, while we’re up this end of the 
town there are some people I’d like to ask a question or two of. Man 
and his daughter— he's the caretaker of the Priory grounds ; the daugh- 
ter’s a bit of a character. 

I got their names from Empidge, the boots at the * Mitre, * The 
father’s Nat Lee, the daughter Debbie Lee — short for Deborah, I suppose. 
Fd a bit of a talk to Debbie this morning, and I’d like a bit more. Come 
along to the Priory." 

He led Galkin up the street, and round the corner in front of the 
“ Lame Hussar," to the lighted windows of which he pointed as they 
passed. 

■** That’s where my uncle caught sight of Mrs. Byfield," he remarked. 
“ He was in that bow-window there. He followed her towards these 
gates. Mrs. Crosse, the landlady there, saw him enter. And, by the 
by, how are we going to enter ? I rather believe these gates are locked 
at sunset. Never thought of that." 

h The Priory gates stood in a high wall, up to which, on the left-hand 
side, and close to the gateway, ran a tall, thick hedgerow of holly and 
hawthorn. There were two gates — one, wide enough to admit a car- 
riage, was set between pillars ; the other, a wicket-gate, was set in the 
wall itself. Gaffkin fried both. 

? //;;y/ILbcked;lf " he said. “ Both locked. No. gettingin there, Mr. Brixey.";' 

** Yet the folks who live inside must get in and out," remarked Brixey. 

1 :I' ;siapip<>se , people , go to see them now and then? . : Look’ if there’Aa / 
bell. The house in the ruins isn’t many yards inside the grounds." 

As Gaffkin examined the pillars of the big gate and the wall by the 
little one, Brixey heard footsteps coming along the narrow street which 
they had just traversed, and turning round, saw a tall figure cross the } : 
full glare of a street lamp in front of the " Lame Hussar." With a sudden 
sharp movement he laid a hand on Gaff kin's shoulder and drew him 
through a gap in the hedge ..hat ran up to the angle of the gate. 
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"H*shl” he whispered. " Keep quiet! That chap we’ve just 
seen — — Fanshawe Byfield t Let's*see what he's up tod' 

Fanshawe came rapidly along the deserted, street, crossed the bit of 
open ground which lay in front of the wall, and, walked straight up to the 
wicket-gate.- A second later the two watchers heard the click of a key 
in' a lock ; then the gate was gently closed, and inside the wall footsteps 
v, cut rapidly up the drive in the direction of the ruins. 

Mr. Fanshawe Byfield has the right of entry/ 1 whispered Brixey. 
" Um, 1 think well give up this part of the proceedings, Gaffkin. But 
I’d very much like to know what that youngster’s doing in there/’ .y; 
yy • ' iGafiMn examined' his surroundings as: well as the light permitted.;; -y. 
y 1 dare say we could get in if we, really wanted to/’ he observed. 
" Fve climbed stiller things than this wail when business made it neces- 
sary/’ 

" So have I,” said Brixey. ** But I think not, just now. Let’s go 
hack to the * Mitre * — and on the way well have a word with Inspector 

Crabbed' ■' ; . / y- 


A SIDE-TRACK SUGGESTION 

As Brixey and Gaff kin turned into the police station, the constable whb 
'had acted as intermediary between them and his inspector once or twice, 
by carrying messages to the Mitre/’ came hurrying out and pulled 
himself up at sight of them. 

/;'//.'* x ’|u$ t\:going to fetch you, sir/’ he said, . looking at .Brixey. ".Mr*; 
Crabbe would like a word with you. There’s a man come in from Norman- 
stead with some news// 

y ; y He led them down a passage to Crabbe’s office, and opening the door,, 
revealed the inspector in conversation with a queer-looking person who 
sat by the fire, warming a pair of remarkably dirty hands. The callers, 
'.'inspecting Mm closely, noted a face tanned by the sun and wind to the 
colour of mahogany ■ a pair of sharp, ferrety eyes, and a watchful, half- 
suspicions expression. They noted too, the man’s curious fur cap, evi- 
dently of home manufacture, out 'of the skins of animals, his red plush 
waistcoat, worn under a soil-stained blue pilot coat, and the gaily- 
coloured Belcher handkerchief knotted about Ms sinewy throat, §ome- 
thing about him suggested much outdoor life and the possible 
"excitements of poaching, and Brixey was prepared for ’Crabbe’s intro- 
duction, y : //y; : 

“ One of the people who were camping out on Mardene Moor the 
other day,” said Crabbe, nodding sideways at his queer guest. “ Eli 
Clarke, by trade a tinker. He heard of this business a few hours ago, 
when he was in Normanstead, and he’s come in here to tell something 
he knows — hoping, of course/’ he added, with a wink at Brixey, “ to get - 
paid for his trouble/’ ! 

" What do you know'? ” asked Brixey. 

Clarke looked his questioner up and down, and, before replying, 
pulled a crumpled and dirty copy of the reward bill out of his waistcoat 
pocket. 





A SIDE-TRACK SUGGESTION 


■ You m, guv’nor ? " lie inquired, pointing to Brixey's name at the 
: foot, 1 “ Just so. ’ Then in that case* if anything as I tells yon- — •" ■ 

* f If anything that yon tell me' leads to the finding of Mr. Linthwaite/* 1 
said Brixey, “ you'll be well paid for your trouble. So what is it ? " 1 1 

c< Not SO' much, ipykxor/* answered Clarke, with a certain amount of 
ruefulness. *• I wish it had been more — I could do with that' reward as 1 , 
you offers ! AH the same, accordin' to him T — here he indicated Inspector 
Crabbe — f< it's more than what's been told by anybody else. 

“ But it's this — I had my van on Mardene Moor, outside the town 
there, from last Saturday afternoon to Tuesday night, when I moved off 
Nonnanstead way. I was going home’ards, gradual, d'ye see, up Leather- 
head direction. Well, now, Tuesday morning, about a quarter to twelve, 
as near as I can remember, maybe a bit earlier, I was in Foxglove Lane, 
among the gorse bushes — never mind what for, 'cause it's nothing to 
do with this. 

“ I sees two gentlemen coming along from the direction of them 
Priory grounds, which, as Mr. Crabbe there can tell you, if you don't 
know yourselves, is at the top o' the lane. Now, in course, I don't 
know who these gentlemen were — by name, you understand — though I've, 
seen one of 'em, time and again, in Selchester streets. He's a biggish, 
sporty-looking sort, getting on a bit in years, like, with a moustache 
what he wears brushed up — fierce, as it were. 

** T'other, he was a clean-shaven, oldish gentleman, as. wore a suit 
o' grey clothes and swung a gold-mounted umbrella. I took particular 
note o' that, and of his gold chain. That, I reckon, guv'nor, is the party 
as is missing ? " 

“ Well ? " said Brixey. “ Go on with your story." 

Ain't a deal left in it/' continued Clarke. " These here two comes 
right past where! was in the bushes. . They didn't see me,; 'cause' I tookc 
good care they shouldn't. They was talkin' confidential and serious— 

I could see that. But they was a good twenty yards away, and I couldn't 
catch a word ’o what they was sayin'. 

However, when they'd passed me a bit, they parted. Him with 
the umbrella went off across the moor in the direction of that old mill 
at Mardene, and him with the moustache turned back towards the town 
by the. way they’d come. But when he'd walked past me again a yard 
or two, he twisted sharp round and called out to the other gent. And 
that's all I can tell as to what you might call exact words of what I 
actually heard," 

“ What did you hear ? " demanded Brixey. " Don't make any 
mistake about it/* 

; / ; /u!, ; sbakeylgti^^iao r ^ ^ ' ' It was only a word or two/* said!he; ; rihkerih' 
" Him with the moustache called out: *1 say!' he says. f You’d 
boater mate it two-thirty. That'll give me more time/ he says. T’other 
gent nodded. ' Very well/ he calls. ‘ I'll be there — two-thirty/ Then 
they both went their ways, and, of course, I went mine. And that's all, 
'gentlemen, whatever it's worth." 

Brixey turned from his informant to Crabbe, who, motioned him and 
Gaffkin to step aside. 

" Before this man came in/' he said, in a whisper, “ I had some news 
which seems to confirm his statement — from Mardene. A gentleman 



'who I haven't the slightest doubt was Mr. Linthwaite got a bit of cold 
, lunch at the 'village inn there at one o'clock on Tuesday and, set off,, 
inn ^-quarters of an hour later, in the direction of Selchester. 

N 0 wt;;that ; appears to be the very last-bit .'of ' information.:-' 1 , 
thing now is; where did Mr. Linthwaite go at half-past two ? . And was; ' 
the other man whom he was to meet' Mr, Mesham./ ; . a 

;' : y *h0f course ! ” answered Brixey. “ We know it was; Mesham. n Here,- ;, 
■iei'-.irie give this man- something for his trouble, and 'arrange with diim- ; 
about further reward if his information leads to anything, and then 
Gaffkin and I will tell you all we've learnt this evening/' ' y, 

' Crabbe 5 s eyes grew larger and his face graver as he heard Brixey’s ■ , 

: account of' the evening's proceedings, and in the end he shook, his head 1 , ' 
.nndielliiito a deep silence, which the other two did not interrupt, , 

/t t/fT don't like this, gentlemen/' he said at last, ' “■ Mesham Va stranger 
in.this town. He’s only been here two years, and nobody knows.any- . 
.; : ifiing:abouf -him, nor where his means come from, nor anything !. 

: ' “ And he’s deep • why, he was chatting to 'me in the street about ibis' . ti 
: affair early this evening/ and he never breathed a syllable about,, having; ■; 
.'.met/ Mr., Linthwaite.; Instead, he' suggested that he’d disappeared, 
because he wanted to, I don't like it at all ! ” 

' . , The situation is this/' observed Brixey. <r We now, know, on the' /■ 
evidence, of Mr/Felgrave, and by the admission of Mrs, Byfield, through 
her son, that Mesham met my uncle in the . Priory grounds on Tuesday 
morning and walked down Foxglove Lane with him., 

" We also know, from what this tinker chap has just told us, that my 
uncle made an appointment with Mesham for half-past two, and that he 
set out from Mardene at a quarter to two to keep it. There the trail 
ends. Now, then, it seems to me that there's only , one thing to do, 
inspector. How does it strike you ? " 

“ You're right, sir/' said Crabbe. tff There is only one thing to do. / 
We must go at once, and insist on Mesham telling us where he was to 
meet Mr. Linthwaite, and if he did meet him. Come round to his rooms, 
gentlemen— they’re close by.” 

He took Brixey and Gaffkin down the street until they came to a 
point where a narrow alley turned off in the direction of the cathedral 
close — there, at the corner of the main street and the alley, stood a saddler's . 
; : $bop* vrith^ .the name Strike over it in gilt letters. on a powder-blue/ground;/;.^: 
Crabbe pointed to some lighted windows on the first floor, 

/c Those are Mesham's rooms,” he said. " He has the whole floor- 
very comfortable, too, I can assure you ! He knows how to look after. 
'IfnhselL \J*ve been, in here more than once. wo // ; 

o'tH/Mri Mesham in ? ” he asked, as a smart young : woMan.;ahs^emd nb 
his ring at the door bell. “ Just ask him to see me, if von please— 
Jfeportant;busin.ess. I wish,” he added in, a 'whisper,. a$jthe>ttt^ 
waited in the passage, “ that we could have caugh t him unawares. He'll 
be prepared now.” Jj 

Mesham, prepared or not, certainly revealed a brilliant unconcer 
They found him in a comfortably furnished sitting-room, lounging in 
a deep easy chair in a smoking jacket and crimson morocco slippers ; u 
bright fire at his toes, a spirit-case and mineral waters at his elbow \ a 
cigar of fine aroma between his teeth. 



THE FAMILY SOLICITOR 


Be took it out unconcernedly as the three entered, and while he, 
'nodded half-condescendiiigly to Crabbe, gave no more than a supercilious 
gk na )i re< jgnition to the others. 

“ Didn't know you'd got a bodyguard Crabbe/' he drawled, “But 
as .you have, what the devil .is it' all about ? ” . • //Y 

Crabbe advanced to a table which filled the centre of the room, 
and, resting the tips of his fingers on it, leaned forward with a keen took. 

“ Mr. Sfesham,” he said, ** this Linthwaite affair. We’ve had infor- 
mation to-night which proves that you know something about it. Ill 
fust tell you what it is, and then — well, then 1 should like to know what 
you've got to say: ■ .. 

“ Now/' he concluded, after summarising what Mr. Felgrave and the 
tinker had told, “ what do you say to that, Mr. Mesham ? You see how 
serious it is 1 ” 

Mesham, who had shown no sign of either surprise or uneasiness 
while Crabbe was speaking, and had watched Mm steadily throughout, 
sneered visibly as he glanced from him to his companions. 

■ "Fli tell you what I say, Crabbe,” he answered. “And in a few 
words, too ! I can mind my own business as well as any man. And I’m 
going to! ” : ■■ \b . / v 

v “ You don’t deny what Mr. Felgrave says, nor what Clarke says-?'” 
asked Guihbs nrwwbiy. 

“ Not for a minute. Quite right, both of ’em,” replied Mesham. 

“ Bid von meet Mr. Linthwaite somewhere at two-thirty that day ? ” 
inquired Crabbe. \ ■ 

Mesham ’s lip curled in a more pronounced sneer. 

“ Now that is my business ! ” he said with emphasis. 

“ You won’t tell ? ” asked Crabbe. 

“ Certainly not 1 ” retorted Mesham. 

Crabbe glanced at Brixey, and Brixey moved nearer the defiant figure 
hi vhe arm-chair. 

“You don’t care anything about my personal anxiety ? ” he asked. 

Mesham let Ms eyes turn in Brixey ’s. direction for a second. 

■/' '/* Noth damn ! ” he answered. “ Why should I ? ” , 

Brixey drew back again, and Mesham, after another sneering look at 
him, turned to Crabbe. 

! “; : Look here. Crabbed” he said. “ How do you know what business, 
i^fithwaite'had with me, or if we’re to mention names, with Mrs. Byfield?. 

-.tliink over that, . You’re building up' a mare’s-nest/ .and; 
Linthwaite II be dropping right on top of it I See ? ” 

Brixey touched Crabbe’s elbow. 

“ Come away 1 ” he said : “ We’re wasting time here.” 


THE FAMILY SOLICITOR 

Mesham twisted sharply in Ms chair and gave Brixey an equally sharp 

glance, 1 . , , , ' i , 

“ You’re quite right, my friend,” he said calmly, “ You are wasting 
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** All wrong/' said Brixey. “ You're forgetting something, I had 
/certain, arrangements with my uncle. Whatever new ones he made : : he. 
would have acquainted me with. That man we've just seen is a bold 
liar. Also, you forget another matter on which you previously laid a 
good deal of stress. If Mr. Linthwaite had left the town on sudden 
and secret business, how came his hat and umbrella to be left behind in 
Foxglove Lane ? Come on. Gaff kin/' < 

He walked away up the street without waiting an answer from 
Crabbe, and remained silent until he and Gafikin were entering the court- 
yard of the “ Mitre." There he paused and tapped his companion's arm. 

Look here 1 ” he said. " I’m going on my own lines henceforth. 
No more truck with the police. Grabbers no good. Well solve this 
matter in our own way. Now listen. You’ll catch the first train to 
town in the morning. It leaves here just after seven ; make your 
arrange me ts to-night. 

* ; You know my uncle and I live in rooms in the Temple — of course, 
you’ve been there. Go there, Gafikin. Here’s my key. Examine his 
papers — you’ll find a desk full, and some boxes full, too, in his room. 
They’re locked, of course. Call a locksmith in. 

T Go right through everything, and see if you can find anything in 
which either of the names Byfield or Mesham is mentioned. 

“ Leave nothing unexamined. Put yourself up in the rooms until you’ve 
gone through everything, and then get back here. Meanwhile, 111 carry 
out a notion of my own. You understand ? ” 

“ All right/’ said Gaffkin, " I’ve a pretty good idea of what there is 
to examine. I can get through it in a couple of days, so you ought to 
see me back here on Monday morning — perhaps on Sunday evening, 
111 arrange about being called.’’ 

. He went up the yard to a room wherein Empidge carried out his' 
duties as boots and general factotum,, and Brixey turned into the hotel. 
Brackett caught sight of him, and came out of the bar parlour. 

r< Glad you’ve come in, sir/’ he said. Mr. Semmerby, of Semmerby 
and Askill, the solicitors, has just been round here wanting to see you., 1 
He’s been away at Brighton for a few days, and only came home to-night J 
and as soon as he heard of what’s going on, and saw the reward bill, he” 
came along. 

" He’s anxious to help, Mr, Brixey. He says he’s met Mr. linthwaite 
once or twice in London, and he’s much concerned. Tie asked if you 
could see him as soon as you got ini’ 




illStiil! Illi I 
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44 To be sure/' answered Brixey. “ Where does he live ? " 

' Brackett led him out to the entrance of the courtyard, and pointed 
along the now deserted street* 

44 Straight along this side until you've passed St. Benet's Church, 
sir/"' he said. “ Then, just before you come to West Bar, you'll see 
an old house standing a bit back from the street. That's Mr. Semmerby's 
—his private res * nee, of course/" 

Brixey went oft in the direction indicated. In a few minutes' he 
found himself in an old-fashioned dining-room, the furniture and orna- 
ments of which suggested early Victorian days, confronting an inquisitive- 
eyed, benevolent-looking old gentleman who regarded him with great 
interest, 

" I was very much concerned to hear this news about Mr. Linthwaite," 
he said, as he pressed his visitor into an easy chair, and silently offered 
him refreshment from certain things on the table. 

“ I met Mr. Linthwaite four or five years ago in the course of business ; 
in fact, I lunched with him once or twice in town. We had tastes — 
antiquarian tastes — in common. So you're his nephew ? I hope you've 
some "news of him" by now,/ Mr /Brixey ? " 

49 No good news/' answered Brixey. “ In fact, I’m getting more and 
more puzzled and bothered about the whole thing. I'm much obliged 
to you, Mr. Semmerby, for coming round to the ‘ Mitre/ You may be 
||8§ to give me the very help I want." 

The old lawyer dropped into a chair at his visitor’s side, aiid put the 
.tips' '6i : his, fingers, together. : 

44 Tell me all about it," he said. <f Remember, I don't know anything 
beyond mere common gossip. I haven’t been home more than an hour. 
I've j%st heard what my housekeeper could tell, and seen your handbill 
Of course, you know much more ? " 

" Not so much," replied Brixey, " I'll tell you it all— in order, as 
things have developed since I became acquainted with them. 

Now," he concluded, after giving his host a lucid and straight- 
forward account of his doings, from the visit of Georgina Byfield to the 
Sentinel office to the. end of the call upon Mesham, y that's as far as things 
have gone. What, as a professional man, do you say to all that, Mr. 
Semmerby ? " 

One thing, immediately," answered the old lawyer. "Mesham 
will have to tell if he did meet Linthwaite at two-thirty on Tuesday ; 
where he met him ; and where he left him. That's flat." 

" Aye," said Brixey. “ But who'll make him ? ” 

" Public opinion," affirmed Semmerby. 

" From what I've seen of Mesham," remarked Brixey, “ I should 
say he’s as utterly indifferent to public opinion as he is to private 
feeling," . i * ' - ' 

i Semmerby shook his head. 

" I wonder if you can tell me something ? " said Brixey. 

111 tell you anything I can that '"would help you/' answered 
emmerby. . , ?/ 

“ Bo you know if Mesham knew Mrs. Byfield before he came to 
Selchester ? " asked Brixey. 

The old lawyer reflected in silence for a few minutes before he replied 
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to this, v ' .When lie spoke it was with' a shake of the head which Brixey 
understood to suggest indecision more than denial. t • 

" [f he did/’ he answered, “if/s unknown to me. That Mesham 
kn( ws the Byikids, and visits them, 1 know. But I fancy, at least, 1 
always understood, that it was through Fanshawe that he began going 
to the, house. They belong to the same club— the Seiches ter Club. 
Fanshawe Byiield has a very good billiard table at the house in the 
Minories — he's a great player ; so is Mesham. 1 think that/s the bond. 
Of course, through going to the house to play billiards with the son, 
Mesham knows the mother/ 5 

///“ If, Mesham was an absolute stranger when he came to this town two 
^yearS'Ciga/’ asked Brixey, “ how did he manage to get elected a member 
of the Selchester Club ? " 

; // “ Good, question ! " said the old lawyer with a smile. “ Well, he'd 
4.eeB, in; the town some time — some months — then. 1 He'd got' to know 
Two or three^ sportsmen, met them at the # Mitre/ or the ' Cavalier/ or at 
"the cricket ground. ' Some of them put .him up, and,, as 'his means ; were; 
evident, and the tradesfolk spoke well of him, and as they're /not very, 
particular at the club — why, he was elected." 

“The truth is, Mr. Semmerby," remarked Brixey, “nobody knows 
who the man is ? " 

“ Quito so,” agreed Semmerby. 

■ /“ 1 mean to, know/' said Brixey. “ And," he added, with a resolute- 
look, “ 1 mean to know who somebody else in Selchester is, too 1 " 

“ Who ? % asked the old lawyer. 
p< Mrs. Byfield/' replied Brixey. 

Semmerby looked his visitor carefully over. 

“ You think there's some mystery about her which' may be connected 
with your uncle's disappearance ? " he asked. 

“ Frankly, I do ! " assented Brixey. “ I’m certain of it." 

“ Well," said Semmerby, “ I may as well tell you that I'm the Byfield 
fimfiiy solicitor/' 

“ Are you ? " exclaimed Brixey. c< Glad to hear it 1 Then- — do you 
know who she is — which really means who she was ? " 

“ No more than that she was a young or youngish widow, named Mrs. 
Sunderland, when my late client, Martin Byfield, met her at, I think, 
Nice, where she was in charge — to put It plainly — of an English tea- 
room— manageress, you.. know," replied Semmerby. 

“ She came to Europe from New Zealand, where her first husband had 
: ; el^ tell, except that there's- a mam herein the; tp^fi/; 

Wetherby, Martin Byfield's old valet, who saw his 'master married to 
her at Me naco. 1 don't think there's any mystery about Mrs. By field." 

<f You won't think me impertinent if I ask if these ByfuMs are very 
wealthy ? " inquired Brixey. 

“ It's well knowm/' answered Semmerby. “Those things do get, 
knowfi, especially in small places like this. Martin Byfield, 1 who, by tliel 
by, died intestate, left about two hundred thousand pounds, almost J 
entirely in pc rsonal property. Of course, the widow administerc d She- 
look one-third, and the son takes the other two-thirds. That reminds 
me. He comes of age during this next week. A very wealthy young 
man, and, I'm sorry to say, a very weak one/' 


1 1 1 , j i 
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'But Brixey appeared to have no interest in young^ Mr. Fanshawe 
Byfield’s character, and presently he went away, promising to keep Mr. 
: Semmerby informed if any news came to hand. ■ . , 7 7 -7 ; 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE POSTER AND THE TELEGRAM 

Brixey lay awake through half that night, thinking. He had en- 
deavoured since his schoolboy days to foster and develop habits of clear 
thought, but he was bound to admit, as he lay tossing restlessly about, 
hearing the cathedral clock strike one hour after another, that his mental 
processes on this occasion were anything but clear. 

It was an unrefreshing and unquiet slumber, from which’ he' was •. 
aroused by a gentle tap at his door. 

' “ Just off” whispered Gaffkin, putting his head inside. ■ " Anything 
more you wish to tell me ? ” 

7 Brixey had the .faculty of coming wide-awake at any time, with all 
;liis wits about him. 

" Oil, well 1 ” he answered. " Just this. If you find any letters at 
out , rooms, send ’em on. I forgot to Heave instructions about that. 
That’s all. Be thorough in your search, Gaffkin.” 

Gaffkin nodded, withdrew his head, and went quietly away. Brixey 
pulled his watch from under his pillow, and finding that half-past six 
had arrived, got out of bed and drew up his blinds. Opposite his window, 
at the corner of the street, was a newsagent’s shop. The newsagent 
himself, having evidently been down to the station to fetch the first 
editions of the London morning newspapers, was now busied in putting 
tip their contents-bills at his door. 

Brixey, thrusting his hands in the pockets of his pyjama jacket, stood 
lazily and indifferently watching him. But that watching gave him an 
idea, and suddenly he dived into his suit-case, dragged out a notebook 
and a pencil, and standing at a chest of drawers, began to write. 

When he had finished writing he propped the sheet of paper on which 
he had written against the mirror on his dressing-table, and, while he 
shaved and dressed, he read it over and over again, and every time he 
read lie laughed. 

The printer round the corner was behind bis shop-counter when Brixey 

upon ‘Mm at eight o’clock. , i 7 ■ iSSf 

a Another job for you,” said Brixey, laying down his sheet of paper. 

“ See that ? Read it.” 

The printer read and whistled. 

** Whew ! ” he said. “ There isn’t anything you think that could be 
■ sir . ?; The law’s so queer about 

that — ” '7' ■ .g h ' - ■ ■ J ■; 

"It’s all right — pure statement of undisputed fact,” answered 
Brixey. f< The person named there admitted that much to Inspector 
Crabbe, to me, and to a friend of mine last night Pure fact I But I - 
mean to go further. 

" Mow look here, I want you to make a dozen big, staring placards 
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of that — great big letters, as bold as possible* Then paste the placards, 
on, boards/' and let a dozen men parade the streets round the Cross there. 

one o’clock. .Camyou'gct men ?■” : /' 

by rffl cm,[ get aEozenmen if yon make it worth their while/’ said the 
printer. 

; “ Give ’em five shillings apiece/’ commanded Brixey, pulling out his 
money. Now listen. Let them start out from here at eleven, and walk 
up and down for two hours in the centre of the town. Isn’t it your market- 
day ? ” 

iffy N One- of Them; — we’ve two here/’ assented the printer. This is 
the town market-day.” 

huffy It’s' the townsfolk I want to startle/’ said Brixey. All right. 
•Go'' ahead. 'There’s a fiver—- we’ll settle things later, in the morning*. 
But, eleven sharp, mind ! ” 

The printer picked up the copy and the bank-note and vanished into 
;his composing room, and Brixey lounged back to the r< ' Mitre ’’ and; ate a 
big breakfast. • : . . 

When that was over he did more lounging in the private room, 
adjacent to his own sitting-room, in which Miss Georgina Byfield, under 
Mr. Brackett’s superintendence, kept the books and wrote the letters — - 
and she and the old landlord were not a little surprised to find that, for 
the first time since his arrival, Brixey avoided reference to the cause of 
his coming to Selchester. He had evidently no wish to talk of Mr. 
Lmthwaite that morning. 

Instead, he talked of any trifling matter that arose. But as eleven 
o’clock struck he motioned Brackett to follow him out of the house and 
to the entrance to the courtyard. 

<r Come and see something/’ he said laconically, as he glanced up 
the street towards the printer’s. There, out to the minute ! Now, 
then, what do you think of that for a demonstration in force ? ” 

Twelve men emerged in silent and solemn procession from the court 
at the side of the printing office, and, with intervals of a few yards between 
each, marched erect and businesslike down the side of the pavement. 
Each carried in front of him a large board, on which was pasted a placard, 
its lettering bold enough to be read from across the street. 

Brixey, admiring his own design, chuckled, as he saw that the printer, 
generously entering into the spirit of the thing, had printed the announce- 
ment in two colours, using red and black ink with striking effect. 

Bless my soul!” exclaimed the old landlord. " Your work, of 
course, sir I ” 

" Aye ! ” said Brixey. " Pretty notice, isn’t it ? ” 

Brackett adjusted his glasses as the placard-bearers drew nearer, and 
audibly read over the wording which Brixey had concocted in the early 
XiOUrS. ■ , . b f : 

' “ FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD ! 

SPOT CASH 

Mitre Hotel, Selchester. 

" The offer of /too made yesterday by Mr. Richard Brixey; for 
news of his uncle, Mr. John Linthwaite/ is now increased to the 
above amount, which wall be paid to any person who first gives 
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reliable information leading to the finding of Mr. Linthwaite, alive 
, ■ or dead, Mr. Linthwaite, it is now known, arranged to meet 

■ , MR. CHRISTOPHER MESHAM 

' t' at half-past two o'clock last Tuesday afternoon. 

■ ■ DID THEY MEET ? ” 

“ Bless my soul ! " repeated Brackett. “ What will Mesham say to 
that,? Hell- — gad, sir, if that doesn't force him to something I Here, 
111 get a copy of that to hang up in the bar, Mr. Brixey. Publicity, eh, 
sir— you believe in it ? " 

Brixey laughed, and, without replying, strolled slowly down the street 
after the line of placard-bearers. The town was just then filling with the 
usual Saturday morning crowd, and within a few minutes every other 
person was thronging the edges of the sidewalks to read the staring 
red-and-hiack . 

Brixey, secure in his incognito, enjoyed himself by hearing the com- 
ments and inquiries, and suddenly he saw Mesham emerge from a 
tobacconist's shop, face to face with the first of the twelve stolid-faced 
processionists. . , 

Mesham caught his own name glaring at him in great red letters, and 
Ms start of annoyed surprise was visible. His face flamed as scarlet as 
the printer's ink, and before any of those standing near had noticed his 

■ sudden appearance, he lifted the heavy, steel-ended 'stick which he 
carried and rushed on the placard-bearer, ..to find Brixey *s square 
shoulders in front of him. 

“ My employees, Mr. Mesham/' said Brixey quietly. “ No inter- 
ference ! " ■ : ' : 

Mesham glared and glanced and drew back, .The procession in the 
gutter moved on, 

“Damn you!" he growled beneath his tightened lips. “Your 
work ! Ill make you pay for this. Ill go to the police. Ill—" 

“ Mere statement of fact," remarked Brixey, pointing to the last 
placard. “ You admitted it to Crabbe last night. Now, did you meet 
my uncle ? " 

“ Go to hell 1 " hissed Mesham, moving off in the direction of the 
police station. 

“ You," said Brixey, quietly sidling up to Mesham's side, “ are in a 
very fair way of going to jail Listen— these men will parade the streets 
for. two hours, unless their presence leads to a riot. But they'll have! 
done their effective work long before that— in fact, they've done it mow,. 

“ Now then, if before one o'clock you haven't told me whether or not 
you met Mir. Linthwaite last Tuesday at two-thirty, and if you did, what 
happened, —and where he is, this little dodge of mine is as nothing— 
nothing ! — to my next manoeuvre against you. Now go and see Crabbe." 

He turned on his heel without as much as another glance at Mesham, 
and walked slowly back towards the “ Mitre/' careless of the wondering 
and inquisitive looks of certain folk who had witnessed the scene on the 
sidewalk. . 

But at the point where the four main streets of the town intersected 
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he met Mr* Semmerby, who had evidently crossed from the <f Mitre/' 
and who shook Ms head half gravely, half whimsically, at sight of him. 

the old lawyer, has; just' shown me : your / 
poster* Ah, there, I see,” he added as the procession of placard-bearers 
came back along their first tracks, there are your emissaries ! A bold 
experiment, my clear young maul Your 'notion/ of course, is to force A' 
Mesham's hand ? ” ' d"-' 

.//' My; notion, sir/' answered Brixey, with a grim look, " is to force ; 

. the truth out of him. 111 give him no peace until he tells if he did 
'"Meet. my uncle last Tuesday, and what he knows 1 , of his, subsequent **; *: 
movements/' 

v/ ’ He paused, .feeling a tap on his elbow, and turning, found Empidge . / 
standing there holding out a telegram. 

Just come* for you, sir/' said Empidge. “ I saw you standing here, 
so I ran across with it.” 

Brixey excused himself to the old solicitor, and turning away, read 
the message. As he expected, it was from Gaffkin : 

Found following telegram here addressed to you . Housekeeper says 
was delivered last Thursday afternoon at four-thirty : “ Nmhaven , — 
Obliged to run over to Paris on urgent business for a few days , so cannot 
meet you Winchester to-morrow . Will wire you next Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday to White Hart, Salisbury , as to time of my return, —Linthwaite , * * 

CHAPTER XIV . §:§t 

THE HOLOGRAPH MESSAGE . 

Brixey read this message twice over, excused himself again to Mr* 
Semmerby and, moving away, beckoned to Empidge, who was waiting 
./behind him. 

“ Got a local time table ?” he asked. 

The boots produced a much-thumbed railway guide, and Brixey, Y 
running through its pages, quickly memorised the information he needed* 
Look here ! ” he said, handing back the guide. “ Tell Mr. Brackett 
I'm going to be away during the afternoon. I shall be back at the ' Mitre ' 

just about seven tills evening. 

<e Now, another thing. You know Robinson,,, the printer? Go to 
Mm, and tell him that Mr. Brixey says he can withdraw those men 
who are carrying the placards at twelve o’clock, or sooner, if — but ‘only 
if — Mr. Crabbe asks him to do so. That's all, except that I shall want 
dinner when I get back.” 

He hurried away down the street and went off to the station, where 
he presently caught an eastward-bound train. And all the way to New- 
haven he was wondering and speculating about the exact meaning and S 
significance of Galibin's wire. * j| 

That the repeated wire, purporting to originate from Mr. Linthwaite f| 
was really genuine Brixey did not believe for one moment. Ke knew v* 
his uncle well enough to feel sure that if circumstances had arisen necessita- 
ting an alteration in his plans;. he •' would; not only have wired more ex- 
plicitly, but have supplemented the telegram by a letter giving details. 
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a fraud ; 


- - ■ in Brixey’s opinion, 

_ v and a feature in what he -was-rapidly 

strange and mysterious conspiracy. It had been 
his uncle’s name, in order to throw him off a 

facts to be faced, and Brixey put these to him- 
ns, revolving each in turn as the tram carried 
st line Some person wno was not Mr. hn 
sage which Gaffkin had found on arming m 
it person obtained Brixey’s private adaress ? 
know that he, Brixey, had arranged to meet 
ster last Friday morning ? W hy was Tuesday 
jag week mentioned as a probable da to for Mr. 

te again with his nephew ? ... 

jeessary to put him, Brixey, mto the position 
ithwaite’s arrangements were so altered that 
ig between uncle and nephew for at least -our 

ghton and changed into a local train for New- 
d out certain conclusions, which, when he re- 
obvious enough. First, whoever had sent the 

Third the obvious intention of the wire was that £>nxey, «- 
^ h.™ », as « h* 

the comfortable impression that Ur Lmthwaite 

bad 1 for some reason or other, altered his arrangements J that they were 
, * , , + i Hart ” at Salisbury some days later tban they had 

.t 21 that Son projected holiday toother 

would then begin. 

Brixey^go^tlw solution of the mystery in a flash as he stood nibbling 
a sandwich aiKi^sipping a cup of coffee in the refreshment room at Brighton 
during a ten minutes", wait. 

Whde' h^ioumeved round through Lewes to Newhaven, Brixey did 
* ^^e^ld to reconstruct things. Mr. Linthwaite goes to 
SdSester intent on no more than amusing and interesting himself m ns 
^uMes, among which he means to idle a few days pleasantty away 
Bv sheer accident, he lights on some people he has known One is 
Mrs. Byfield ; the other is Mr. Christopher Mesham, the i Mr X of ano 1 
period; What secret of theirs, or of hers, does he discover . W s 
rnnfnfiV secret ? Was it the secret of one only ? Did it come to the 
.'TV-'-. ; , - , ■■ -r ii was not wanted, when the three met in. the od 
ruins Tha; morning ? I d Mr. Linthwaite already know it . Or did he 
only become acquainted with it at that meeting r +h n_.these 

Anvwsv in Brixey’s opinion, what had happened, w^s dm pp,- ■; 
i.'.T-/.', a design in hand arising out of it wmch would U 


ci> 11 iettdiegram:qupted;''by Gaffkin was ; 
and, as he had said, a clumsy one, arm a 
comirig to consider a s _ 
sent to him as a blind, m 
possible scent. 

Yet there were certain 
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with power to use his knowledge of the 'secret ; therefore he was cleverly • 
and quietly trapped, until the moment came whereat that knowledge 
would be uself ss. w ' ' ; 

; 1 And, evidently, from the trick of the telegram, that time was limited 
ttG'ifcurmr five, days — certainly to within a week. Therefore, whatever" ‘ 
JTwas that these people were doing, they were' doing it now./ Mow™,' 
just now. 

Brixey left the train at Newhaven town station and walked up to the 
post office. He had to wait some little time before the clerk was found 
who had taken in the telegram about which he had called, but thereafter 
he had no difficulty in getting his first piece of information. The tele- 
gram had not been handed in over the counter at all, but telephoned from 
an hotel in the town. / 

" Man's voice or woman's ? ” asked Brixey. 

Man's — I should say a young man’s/' answered the clerk. 

“ You’ve an arrangement, I suppose, by which the hotel people or 
people staying there can telephone messages up to you for transmission 
by telegram ? ” suggested Brixey. 

“ Just so/’ said the clerk. Often done.” 

Brixey went off to the hotel. He was on the track of something, and 
of somebody ; the next thing was to discover who the person was who had 
come to Newhaven in order to send that designedly misleading message. 

Would the hotel folk, who no doubt saw a great many people, be likely 
to remember any particular person who had been there, perhaps only 
for a few minutes, two days before ? 

He was encouraged in his hopes by finding that the hotel was a small 
one. He walked into the coffee-room, that was otherwise unoccupied, 
and, finding that it was already past three o’clock, rang the bell and 
asked for tea. While the waitress went for it he sat down and reflected 
on his next movement. 

He was anxious not to excite undue interest, for he was by that time 
convinced that he had to do' with a conspiracy, and he did not know how 
far its ramifications might extend. For anything he knew to the con- 
trary, one of the persons concerned in it might live in Newhaven, might 
use that very house regularly. It was, in any case, necessary to proceed 
with caution. 

From sheer habit when stranded in such surroundings and being one 
of those people who can think of one thing and read about another at 
the same time, Brixey looked round for a newspaper. 

Then he saw one close at Ms knee ; someone had carelessly thrown 
the. Daily Express on top of a big waste-paper basket which stood be- 
tween his easy-chair and the corner of the fender. He leaned forward 
and picked it up, and the next instant found himself staring at a scrap 
of paper on which part of his own name and address was plainly written. 
And - -in Mr. Lint h waite’s familiar caligraphy ! 

Brixey had already experienced too much of it not to believe in luck. 
He had known several strokes of luck — luck so extraordinary as to be 
almost miraculous. And he knew that here, once more, his luck was with 
him again. By sheer, good, absolute luck he was on the verge of a discovery. 

Before placing even the tip of a linger on it, he bent over the basket 
and looked narrowly at its contents. He saw at once that they had been 
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accumulating there for days. He saw, too, what had happened in the 
case of the scrap of paper on which Mr. Linthwaite’s writing appeared* 

' Someone, probably sitting in that very chair, probably waiting, as ha 
:was r for>;Cnp'Of te'a r had torn tip a half-sheet- of not epaper into-' small 
pieces, and had then dropped the pieces, in a solid sheaf, into the basket*; 

. Having arrived at that conclusion, Brixey carefully took the pieces 
out, made sure that there were no more of them, and put them, unsorted, 
into his pocket. 

The tea came. Once more he had the room to himself. lie drew 
a chair to the table, poured out a cup of tea, lighted a cigarette, and 
examined his find, laying each scrap of paper on the cloth. Then he 
counted them. Thirty-two in all. 

He knew then what had happened. The destroyer had half a sheet 
of notepaper. He had torn it in two— torn it again — repeated the pro- 
cess three times after that, until the one piece had become thirty-two 
pieces. All right — the thirty-two pieces were there \ all that was 
necessary was to put them carefully together. 

There was no great difficulty in the task, granted that whoever 
essayed it was possessed of patience and aptitude. In ten minutes Brixey 
had brought it to a successful conclusion, and had the tangible result 
before him. And he was then more surprised than ever. 

There wore two messages on the half -sheet of paper, and each was in 
a different handwriting. One, written evidently rather hastily in pencil, 
was in the handwriting of Mr. Linthwaite ; the other, in ink, was in a 
hand quite unfamiliar to Brixey. 

What Mr. Linthwaite had written was tills : 

Brixey , 851c, King's Bench Walk, Temple , E.C. — Obliged alter 
arrangements for few days . Meet me White Hart , Salisbury , next 
Wednesday evening. — Linthwaite. ■ 

All of this, except the address, had been crossed out in ink. Under-* 
Heath the unknown hand had written another message : 

New haven. — Obliged to run over to Paris on urgent business for a 
few days , so cannot meet you Winchester to-morrow. Will wire you 
next Tuesday or Wednesday to White Hart, Salisbury , as to time of my 
return . — -Linthwaite , 

This,. of course, was identical, word for word, with the wire which 
Gaffkin had quoted to Brixey in his own wire of that morning. The 
variation from the original message had, of course, been made with a 
purpose, and— 

The waitress entered the room at that moment, bringing some hot 
toast, and Brixey, after a sharp, observant glance at her, determined on 
a bold stroke. He motioned her to put the door to, and lowered Ms 
voice to a whir per. 

“ hook here ! ” he said, with a meaning look. " Would yon like to 
earn a sovereign ? 
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THE VEILED WOMAN 


Had Brixey invited the waitress to lead a white elephant in chains 
through the streets of Newhaven she could scarcely have looked more 
astonished than she did on hearing this question. Seeing her astonish- 
ment, he hastened to make matters more plain to her. 

' ' / " .Nothing much^.i^the'l said reassuringly. “I just want you to tell 
vine' something, if you can. This is Saturday. Now, the day before 
■ yesterday, Thursday — do. you remember any strangers coming; in here/ 
in the afternoon, between, say, two o’clock and four, or something of 
that sort ? 55 

Tire girl’s face cleared, and she nodded' her head with an emphatic 
gesture. 

" There was a gentleman in, about three o’clock/’ she said. " He 
had a cup of tea. But he came in to use our telephone/’ 

"Ah I” said Brixey. " To use your telephone. Where’s that, 
now ? ” 

" At the end of the hall, by the bar/’ answered the waitress. " He 
- wanted to telephone a, message to the post office— he paid- the landlord' 
for it” 

; ■ " Oh ! ” remarked Brixey. " Now, what sort of gentleman— -old or 
■■young ?/*/ 

" Well / 5 replied the waitress, after thoughtful reflection, " I should 
say he’d He thirty or so/’ 

l ; : " Quite a stranger, I suppose ? ” suggested Brixey. 

" I never saw him before / 5 said the girl. " But I’ve only been here 
a year. Perhaps,” she added, " the landlord, Mr. Marrows, could tell 
you more about him. Has he — has he been doing something ? ” 

" Ah i ” said Brixey, with a warning look. " It’s a very mysterious 
case. However, here’s the little present I promised you. Now, then,” 
he added, as he slipped a sovereign into the girl’s hand, " where is Mr, 
Marrows ? 55 

The waitress, evidently: as. ' delighted with the mystery as with its 
results to herself, conducted Brixey to the bar parlour at the rear of the 
hall, where an elderly man sat reading the newspaper to the accompani- 
ment of a cigar. He looked over the top of his spectacles as the girl 
usherc d Brixey in. 

" Gentleman wants to speak to you, Mr. Marrows / 5 she said, and 
turned away with obvious reluctance. 

Brixey codded confidentially to the landlord and sat down by him. 

"A little private .business, between you and me, of the detective 
sort/’ said Brixey, assuming a still more mysterious air than he had 
manifested to the damsel. " I’ve just heard from your waitress what I 
wanted — and expected — to find. On Thursday afternoon you'd a man 
in here who used your telephone to send a wire to the post office. He 
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“ Left half a crown for it— they collect from the post office/' 

1 assented the, landlord. “ Told me to give the change to the girl, which ' 
I did/- 5 

NV Just so/" said Brixey. Yon didn't know the, man ? ” 

YNot’fem Adam/" answered Mr., Marrows. V Not any more than 1 
know you.” 

Brixey pulled out a card and laid it on the table. 

** That's who I am,” lie said. “ Now, that message which the man 
sent off from here was to me — I have the copy of it in my pocket. And 
. I want to find out who he was. There's a great deal depends on it, Mr. 
Marrows. I gather from what, your waitress says that he was a stranger 
here ? ” 

“ Absolute, mister 1 Never saw the man in my life before,” declared 
: the. landlord. “And Fve been in this house five-and-twenty years. 
I've- a good memory for faces, too.” 

“ Then you can remember, since it’s only forty-eight hours since he 
9 was here, what this chap was like ? ” suggested Brixey. 

“ Very ordinary,” said the landlord. “I should ha’ set him down, 
as a commercial, or a clerk, or something of that sort, mister. Dark 
clothes, billycock hat, bit of a black moustache: — very ordinary, such as 
you 'might meet by the dozen, you know. 

“ However, I did notice one thing about him that's not so very usual, 
when all’s said and done.” 

“ What was that ? ” asked Brixey. 

*■ Had a queer cast in one eye — the left one,” answered the landlord. 
V Gave him a — a — what's that word, now ? ” 

“ A sinister look ? ” suggested Brixey. 

“ You're right/' agreed Mr. Marrows. “ A sinister look ! Seemed to 
be looking at you sort of fixed-like with one optic while the other roved 
round. I never trust that sort. Not as it can be helped, X suppose— 
born so, no doubt.” 

“ And. that’s all you know of him ? ” asked Brixey. 

./■, All I: ” said the landlord. “ Excepting that he came in here, had a 
cup of tea and a bit of toast or the like, used our telephone, and treated 
me to a drop of whisky and a cigar before he went out. Left to catch the 
four-eleven train.” 

Brixey followed the mysterious stranger's example by inviting Mr. 
Marrows to the refreshment specified. But he got no further informa- 
tion. 

' / When he, too, presently caught the four-eleven, all he knew was that 
a very ordinary-looking individual, only distinguished from the ruck by 
an. optical infirmity, had somehow become possessed of Mr. Linthwaite's 
real message to himself , and had, at his own pleasure, or at the dictation 
/pfi altered it as do endeavour to make him; Brixey,/ 

on his way, via Newhaven and Dieppe,/ 
cto Paris. . ■ . ■ ' ' • 

“ A concocted job ! ” reused Brixey, as he set off on his return journey 
to Seiches ter. “ How many of them are in at it ? And is this squinting 
person a principal or an agent — a cat's-paw ? And how am X to find 

This was a question not to be answered by speculation, and Brixey 
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occupied, himself for the remainder of Ms two hours' journey by consider- t ■■ f. 
■mg larger issues. By this time he had come to a supplementary con- ' 1 / 
elusion— the thing at the bottom of all this mystery was money/ But 
whose money ? What money ? g '$ 

////He,' began 'id reflect upon all he had' heard of money /in connection X//g ; 
/with.dt. 'Martin' Byfield had left' Georgina, his niece," no money, :v ; He/ : ///: 
had not made any will about his own money ; at any rate, ifhehad,' ;:/./ 
no will had ever been brought to light. Had Mr. Linth waiters disappear- 
ance anything to do with these two matters ? 

Again, as regards money, Mr. Linthwaite had been in the habit of ■ 
paying Mesham, as Mr, X., so much money every six months. Had that 
fact any relation to his disappearance ? And yet, again, Mr. Semmerby 
had casually mentioned the fact that within a few days young Fanshawe 
Byfield would come of age and into a fortune — a big one. Had that any 
relation to the Linthwaite mystery ? 

:./■ -After .all,' Mr, Linthwaite was a solicitor, if a retired one. It might 
.be-— nay, must be— that he had professional secrets of which he, ^rixey,/g/.i;/:: 
knew and could know’ nothing whatever. ^ / 

Supposing that his evidently accidental meeting with Mrs. Byfield 
and Mesham brought up one of those secrets and led to these apparently ^ 
mysterious events, might not the explanation, when it came, be a remark- 
ably simple one ? He was bound to confess that it might. 

But, in spite of that, he was going on — the intuitive feeling that 
something was wrong was top powerful to be resisted. He had set out 
to find his uncle, and he was going to find Mm. His zeal might be mis- 
placed, but Brixey’s way was to go through with things. 

He was back at the u Mitre " before seven, and at once sought out 
Brackett, eager for news. Nothing had happened. The placard men 
had patrolled the streets until noon, when, in accordance with Brixey's 
orders, the printer had withdrawn them. But the one hour's publicity 
had been amply sufficient, said Brackett. The whole town was talking 
about the affair. 

And, whether it had anything to do with it or not, a young fellow ////a 
who drove a motor-car from Stillwick's garage had told Bmpidge that 
:he ' WOuld Iike to see Mr, Brixey that evening,' but /wouldn't ' ; s^ : x^hy*/i ; ;c^S 
Em pidge had told him to call later on. Th 

“ Bring him in — any time/' said Brixey. “ Any telegrams for me ? ” ' 

He had hoped to hear something more from Gafikin. But there was | 

nothing, and nothing had come by the time he had eaten his dinner. He ” 

sat down then to write more copy for the Sentinel. This time he was 
going further ; Monday's Sentinel should have a column, a whole column, | 
with rousing cross-headings, of startling news. He was busied in this 
way when nine o’clock came, and the old landlord entered with a signifi- 
cant air which suggested mystery. 

“ There’s a woman, heavily veiled, outside in the yard/' he wills- . j 
pared, ’Wants to see you on the placard business. But she’s evidently | 

frightened to death of being seen, and doesn't wish to come into the | 







■! .Five minutes later, Brixey was ushered into a queer little room at 
the top of a flight of stairs in an ancient part of the house which he 'had 
not seen before* There was no furniture in it but a rickety table and a 
couple of decayed chairs. 

1 In the.light of a small lamp which Brackett had set on the table he saw 
a tall, slightly-built woman, dressed in old-fashioned rusty black garments, 
whose head and face were so thoroughly obscured by thick swathings of 
veil that it was impossible to see any features beyond a prominent nose. 

Brixey stared hard at this apparition. His visitor was so still, so 
statuesque, that for the moment he was taken aback, and it was not 
until a low, interrogative cough had sounded from behind the heavy veil 
that he regained his wits. 

* “ You wish to speak to me, ma’am ? " he asked awkwardly, “ Won't 
you take a chair ? " 

' The veiled lady glanced at the door. 

“ Mr. Brixey, I suppose ? " she said. “ The Mr. Brixey whose name 
is on the posters ? Yes, but is it— shall we be absolutely private ? " 

“ I can assure you of that, ma'am/' answered Brixey, “ There's 
nobody at all in this part of the house \ that door's closed \ nobody will 
come, and we can talk in whispers. As for me, if you've come to tell me 
anything relating to my uncle. I'm as silent as— as a man can be ! So ” 

The mysterious visitor sat down in a chair on one side of the rickety 
table, and Brixey, taking the other, leaned towards her. 

“ Don't be afraid of anything I " he said reassuringly, “ This is real 
privacy." - , ' ' i ^ 1 , , , : . V 

Without further delay the visitor pushed up the heavy swatliings of 
veil, and Brixey found himself looking at an elderly woman, of a strongly 
marked countenance, who, now that she was unveiled, leaned nearer to 
him and regarded him with an attention equal to his own. 

h/M can te.il you something that I know," she said in a low, tense' 
whisper which did no more than reach his ear. “ It may have something 
to do with what you're after, and if it is, you'll see that I'm paid — I'm 
poor I" 1 ■ ■ ' ' . 

“ That's all right," answered Brixey hurriedly. “ Make yourself 
easy on that point." 

The woman nodded and drew her chair still nearer to the intervening 
table. ■ ' J |J 1 f; 

“ You mentioned one name on the placard they carried about this 
'morning," she said, in the same low but clear tones. “ It's about that 
I've come— about him — Meshaml" 


CHAPTER XVI 


WHO WAS HE? 

Iib v b : v'b': w ' -bb.. ■ lilSill 

Once more the name of the man in whom, as Brixey had long been con*, 
winced, much of the mystery which he was attempting to fathom 
centred I He was prepared for it, but he unconsciously started, and drew 
his own chair closer to the rickety table. His own eager face was very 
near to the woman's somewhat haggard and watchful one. 
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“ Mesham ! " lie said, “Yes. And— what ? " . .. 

who 1 am/ r 'answefed thewomaE.j^^I'm^eli 
enough known in the town, but 1 came here like this because— well, in a 
place of this sort, it doesn't do to let it be known that you're interfering 
with your neighbour's business. And I'm neighbour to Mrs. Byfield, 
You'll know, I suppose, where she lives— in the'Minones : : 

** I know/ 3 assented Brixey. “ Been there/' 

^ /T; f . Perhaps ■■yoti':-' didn't- notice at the side of her house, back of the 
garden, there's a little street — Friargate — that runs into the town ? " said 
the visitor. “ Well, there is, and her garden wall makes one side of it 
; for some distance. There's a door in that wall— I' live in a/house ■' 
right opposite that door. 

V “ My name’s,. Mrs. Iddison — I'm a dressmaker. , And I do a good 
deal for Mrs., Byfield, plain things, for her, and gowns for her servants,, 
and I shouldn't like it to get to her ears that I've told anything that has' 
to do with her affairs, you understand ? " 

, “ I see 1 " said Brixey, • “ Be reassured, Mrs. Iddison. All that you, 
tell me's between ourselves/' 

“ I don't know that it has anything to do with her/' continued Mrs, 
Iddison. “But it certainly has to do with Mr. Mesham, and perhaps 
with this gentleman you're looking for. 

: “ Well— it's this, sir. My windows look, out on Mrs. Byfield's garden 
door, as I've said. Close by that garden door there's a lamp. It's the 
only lamp there is in Friargate, which is a short street. Now, last Tues- 
day night I was going to bed, about twenty minutes to ten, and I was 
just about drawing the blind down in my front upstairs window when I 
heard voices in the street below. 

“I looked out and saw two gentlemen coming along, , The lamp 1 
mentioned was just in front of them, so, of course, the light fell full on 
them. One of them was Mr. Mesham. The other was a stranger — a 
tallish — — " 

“Be very careful about describing him, if you please/' interrupted 
Brixey. : 

“ As tall as Mr. Mesham," said Mrs. Iddison. “ An elderly man, 
fresh-coloured, clean-shaved. He'd a grey suit and a Trilby hat. I 
couldn't say more about him. They were talking — well, loud enough 
for me to hear, though I didn't catch any words. 

“ It was just as if they were— you know— just strolling along, chat- 
ting. Mr. Mesham was smoking a cigar. And when they came to Mrs. 
Byfield's garden door, they turned in. So, of course, I didn't see them 
again that night.” 

■ ie I judge from your last words that you saw” them on some other 
occasion/' observed Brixey. 

“ Yes, the next night," assented Mrs. Iddison. “ But under different 
circumstances. It was about the same time. I was upstairs, in the 
same room. There was a taxicab came down Friargate — one of Still- 
wick's. It stopped at Mrs. Byfield's garden door. 

“ In a minute or two the door opened, and Mr. Mesham and another 
gentleman came out. As far as I could see, it was the stranger that 
I'd seen the night before— his build, anyway, but he'd an overcoat on, 
and a big white muffler, and a soft cap. I only got the merest glimpse 





Lillis ^ face, 1^1 sure it was the same, from his height 'and 
genera! appearan.ee/" ■ ; . : . ■'/. 

/ / /*; They ■ ehteredvthe taxicab ? ” asked Brixey. u Both ? n ’ / 

ff Both/" replied Mrs. Iddison. “ And, of course, off it went, round 
the corner and through the Minories* And that’s all 1 know. Do you 
think, sir/" she continued, with an anxious, interrogative look at Brixey, 
“ do you think, from what I say, that this would be the gentleman who’s 
missing ? ” : 

<( I should say it’s extremely likely/’ answered Brixey. 

“ Do you think I shall have any chance of getting anything out of 
that reward, sir ? ” she asked nervously.. “ I could do with it, I assure 
you.” 

“ You know what the terms of my offer are,” answered Brixey, <f I’m 
offering the reward for information which will lead to the finding of Mr* 
Linthwaite, alive or dead. If what you’ve told me is of help— as I have 
no doubt it will be — you’ll benefit. I shall have to follow it up, and find 
out more. You haven’t told all this tc# anyone else ? ” 

.’/ dear no, sir ! ” replied Mrs. Iddison. " Not a soul ! I’m not 

one for talking to neighbours, and, to tell you the truth, I’ve never the oyht 
'anything' of this 'until I saw, that placard that was.. carried about this 
morning. No — I’ve told no one/’ 

’ “ Don’t 1 ” said Brixey. ^ “ And, talking of neighbours, do you think 
any of yours would be likely to see what you saw ? ” 

“ I have none close at hand/’ she answered, “ Mine’s the only 
dwelling house in Friargate. On one side of the street, coming from the 
main street, there’s first St. Fridolin’s church, and then the long wall of 
Mrs. Byfield’s garden. y 

" On the other side there’s a brewery— its walls and outbuildings 
run right up to my house, which is at the far comer. Then Friargate 
runs into the Minorxes. So there was nobody but me could have seen/’ 

“ Very well, Mrs. Iddison/’ said Brixey. “ For the present, then, 
this is secret. I’ll see that you are properly rewarded.” 

He waited until his visitor had resumed her heavy veil and had slipped 
quietly away up the courtyard of the “ Mitre ” ; then he went back to 
his private sitting-room and sat down to think. 

Was that his uncle whom Mrs. Iddison had seen with Mesham ? It 
seemed extremely likely. But, if so, why this extraordinary secrecy of 
movement ? . And, beyond that, why the throwing away of hat and 
^uxnbfellhTn;, Foxglove Lane'?' : Was it possible, after all, that Mr, Until/ 

' waite himself was mixed up, of Ms own free will, in the mysterious doings 
of these people, and that he, Brixey, was alarming himself unduly, and 
being foolishly officious ? 

: : df t Iddison’s ‘ information" had' certainly done something To' ishake; 
him, and he was becoming almost angrily puzzled when word was brought 
, I 5 Exa;l 3 .■ from Stillwick’s was outside. //yy// 

Br i xt y grew more p 1 1 zzled before lie had been close ted with this visi U «r 
for many minutes. Stillwick’s employee, like Mrs. Iddison, was out for 
what he could get. But, unlike her story, his appeared to have no 
mystery in it 1 1 was a very plain ordinary story of a cab transaction. 

As a rule, said this j^oung man, he was with Ms taxicab on a rank 
near the station. He was* there early in the evening of the previous 
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Wednesday when Mr. Mesham came up to Mm and gave him an order. 
He was to be at Mrs. Byfield’s— the garden-door entrance— at twenty 
minutes to ten that evening, and would be wanted for an hour or a little 

more. . ■ , , , 

There was no secrecy about it. Mr. Mesham was alone when he gave 
the order. And he, the driver, had fulfilled it at the time specified ; he 
had driven up to the minute, and Mr. Mesham and another gentleman 
had at once come out and entered the cab. 

“ Well, where did you drive them ? " asked Brixey. 

Ledfield Junction, sir,” answered the man promptly. 

“ Where’s that ? ” demanded Brixey. 

" About five miles out, sir— going east,” said the driver. 

“ Did they catch a train there, then ? ” asked Brixey. 

« The strange gentleman did, sir— not Mr. Mesham,” replied the man. 
" Mr. Mesham he came back with me, after seeing his friend off.” 

Do you know where the friend went ? ” inquired Brixey. 

' Yes,” said the driver. “ I followed them into the booking hall to 
set my watch right, and I was standing near when the strange gentleman 
took his ticket. He booked to Brighton.” _ . > 

Brixey revolved this answer in Ms mind for a minute or two. 

" Why should he have gone to Ledfield Junction when he could have 
gone froni Selchester ?” he asked. 

“ No train from here after eight o’clock, sir,” answered the driver. 
" The ten-seventeen at Ledbury starts from Bayington, on the coast- 
branch line, sir, that doesn’t touch Selchester, That, I reckon, was why 
they went to Ledfield.” 

“ Did you. happen to hear Mr. Mesham address the other man by 
name ? ” asked Brixey. 

But the driver shook Ms head. No, he hadn’t heard any name 
mentioned. Mr. Mesham and the stranger seemed very friendly— very 
friendly indeed. Mr. Mesham went with him on to the platform, saw 
him off, then came back to the taxicab and was driven to his own rooms 
in Selchester. He paid for the cab then. 

" I suppose you'd know the stranger if you saw Mm ? ” suggested 
Brixey. . • 

But the driver was doubtful. He had only a vague, general idea of 
an elderly gentleman — as tall as Mr. Mesham, and a good deal wrapped up. 

After he had gone, Brixey felt that all he had heard that evening 
only seemed to lead to the conclusion that Mr. Linth waite might, at sm- 
alt, have gone to Paris on the previous Thursday, having spent Wednes- 
day night in Brighton, and that the message from Newhaven might have 
originated from him, and the variation in it been dictated by him. 

He was climbing the stairs to his room that night when he encountered 
Georgina Byfield in one of the big, gloomy corridors. A sudden notion 
seized upon him. He badly wanted somebody to talk to, to confide in. 

“ Look here ! ” he said, stopping her, “ I’m an impulsive chap ! If 
I haven’t some soul to talk to to-morrow, I shall explode ! It’s Sunday. 
Come out with me. I want to tell you a whole budget of stuff. Coming ? ” 

Georgina gave him an intelligent glance and moved off 

" See me after breakfast in the morning,” she answered. 



• , - SUNDAY MORNING 

What time the bells of the old cathedral and of the ancient churches 
were, ringing out in Selchester next morning, Mr. Richard Brixey and 
Miss Georgina By field, seated in a retired yet sunny nook of the city walls, 
were ruminating, he in his, and she in her way, on the story which he 
had just unfolded in all its fullness. 

He had set before her everything that he had done, and all that he 
had learnt, since she fetched him away from Fleet Street three days 
before, and had given her all details with one exception — that of the 
little matter of the squinting man who had presented himself at New- 
haven, which small particular he was as yet keeping to himself, for 
! reasons of his own. 

And now he was wanting to know what she, as a sensible young woman, 
with some business experience, thought of the various incidents and 
developments, and while she was thinking, he, too, was weighing and 
adding, viewing things from every conceivable aspect. 

i£ Well ? ” he asked, after a long pause, during which Georgina, 
evidently very meditative, was tracing patterns with her umbrella in the 
1 a aqp 1 jxravpl at fhfdr feet. How does it all seem to von ? ” 


loose gravel at their feet. “ How does it all seem to you ? ” 

Georgina took another minute or two for further reflection. 

“ You said you felt sure that money was at the bottom of it,” she: 
remarked at last. “ What money ? Whose money ? ” 

It might be Martin By field’s money/’ replied Brixey. " There’s a 
tidy lot of it, from what I hear.” 

“ But that’s settled,” said Georgina. " It’s Mrs. Byfield’s , and 
They’ve got it/' 

“ She’s got hers, to be sure/' agreed Brixey. “ But has he got Ms ? 
Old Semmerby, the solicitor, mentioned that Fanshawe comes of age 
during this week.” 


“ Fanshawe will be twenty-one on Tuesday/' observed Georgina. 

" Then he’ll come into his fortune, I suppose,” said Brixey. “ A lot 
of money. He’ll get two-thirds of what your uncle left. Now, supposing 
. all this business has something to do with that ? ” 

“ What would Mr. Linthwaite have to do with it ? ” asked Georgina. 
B He’d nothing to do with the Byfield affairs, had he ? ” 

“Not to my knowledge,” answered Brixey. “ But he might have 
had. Perhaps Gaffkin may have discovered something. But I say, look 
_ here, don’t you think it was a very queer thing that Martin Byfield died 
, without leaving a will ? ” 

Mr,. Brackett,” remarked Georgina, “ used to say, at one time, that 
he didn’t believe he died without leaving a will.” 

“ Then where is it ? ” demanded Brixey. " No, we’re running against 

■ a dead wall there, I think. If there’d been a will, it would have come to 

■ light by now. ' 

" But here’s a question I’ve wanted to ask you. Did you never see, 
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or meet, your Uncle Martin in Ms last days, never go to his house or any- 
thing of that sort ? " 

Georgina shook her head with a decided gesture. 

'Vd /! 'Sirs. Byfield wouldn't have either my father. or myself at the housed' 
■■she answered. My uncle was infirm during the last two or three years; ■ 

. ;ahd' she kept everybody away from; him. If I ever saw Mm, it was' in at 
'bath-chair in the streets, and there was always Mrs % Bylield and a nurse 
with him. Wetherby, his old valet, used to wheel him out/' 

“ So you never had any conversation with him in the last stages ? " 
asked Brixey. . 

: /M never remember speaking to him since I was sixteen or seventeen/' 
replied Georgina. ; i 

Brixey considered matters a little. 

" Seems a rather blunt way of putting things/' he said presently, 
"but you'd have been in a bad way if it hadn't been for old Brackett, 
wouldn't yon ? " 

* ' “ Very ! " answered Georgina laconically. " Mr. Brackett has bCenup 
second , father to me. Of course, keeping his books and writing; hi$; 
letters is a mere pretext for his kindness. He adopted me. I shouldn't 
have had anywhere or anybody to turn to but for him." 

" He's a good old chap/' said Brixey. “ And yet, if we're going to be 
plainly straightforward, there you were with a remarkably, rich uncle 
next door to you ! Seems odd, eh ? " 

; " I've told' you that' I don't believe my Uncle Martin .knew anything 
about it/' replied Georgina. “ He was fenced in/' 

M By his wife,” said Brixey. c< .What you say implies that she wasn't 
going to let him spare a penny for his niece. Now, he might comfortably 
have spared a good many pounds. Which makes it all the odder 1 " 
Georgina gave her companion a quick, searching glance out of her 
eye-comers. ;/■' 

" You don't look into things any further than that ? ” she suggested. 
Brixey returned the look. 

* c Not good at riddles," he retorted. ,f What’s this one ? ” 
tf Old men are apt to be a bit talkative, aren’t they ? " said Georgina. 
m Tve always believed that Mrs. Byfield kept everybody away froM my; 
Uncle Martin, because she was afraid of his saying things she didn't want 
anybody to hear." 

" You think there were secrets ? ” suggested Brixey. 

**. I think she has secrets," assented Georgina. 

" Nov/, why do you think so.? " asked Brixey. 

" Because I do !■ " she answered. ", Besides, she looks as if she had ! If 

■ ** Good feminine reasons," assented Brixey. " Well, if comes to this/ 
The. foundation of all this business is away back — a long way back. 
Questions arise. Who was Mrs. Byfield ? When did my uncle, John 
Linthwaite know her. What did he know ? What's it all got to do 
with his sudden removal from the scene ? And where is he ? " 

** You don't think, after all, that there may be a perfectly reasonable 
explanation of this? " asked Georgina. " That Mr. Linthwaite may be 
somehow mixed up with some business affair of these people, and have- 
gone away in connection with it, and that he'll turn up all right in a day 
pr two ? ” 



RECEIPTS AND PEDIGREES 


“When i woke this morning/’ replied Brixey, “I was a good deal 
inclined to think that. But by breakfast time I was quite sure that my 
. inclinations 'were leading me into a wrong path* For one very little, 
very simple reason, 

' “ I can’t conceive it’ possible that my uncle should leave Selcliester in 
such a violent hurry that he couldn’t either slip into the f Mitre ’ or send 
a message to Mr, Brackett to say that ho was going away. The thing’s 
ludicrous 1 Moreover, what about the hat and umbrella found in Foxglove 
Lane ? ” 

“Then you think — what ? ” asked Georgina, 

“ I think he’s been kidnapped/’ said Brixey. “ Put away some-* 
where until these folk, whoever they are, have brought off some business 
on which they’re engaged, and with which his sudden coming to Selehesler, 
and his knowledge of them, interfered. 

- “ I say these folk. But I don’t know what particular folk I mean ! 
Mesham’s one, no doubt. Probably Mrs. Byfield’s another. There may 
must, I think— be still more. And what are they after ? If I knew 
that, I’d know a lot. . 

/'i:''/ “ As to my uncle’s whereabouts, Pm now inclined to think that he' .may, 
have been the elderly 'gentleman who drove with Mesham to Ledfteld 
; 'Junction : arid : :is known' to have booked for Brighton. ; Perhaps ;’he was 
by.- ■Mesliaiija'Sr confederates and safely, locked up*../ 1 The 
whole thing’s getting into more 'of a tangle than I ever foresaw. And I 
tell you, my dear young lady, it all spells — money 1 ” 
h/':' Georgina ,made ; no' answer -...to. this ' emphatic declaration, and' 'Brixey,, 
after a pause, suddenly laughed. 

would be if a, sudden burst-up of some sort-’ revealed' 
r thh ?act that .inoneywas coming to you'! ” he exclaimed. / .L/f N/; 
“ To me ? ” said Georgina, staring at him. “ Nonsense i ” 

Brixey. “I’ve heard and, knOwhioT some 
.queer cases about money and estates and that sort of thing. Supposing 
you were discovered to be a rich heiress ? Perhaps there’s money that 
'ought to have come to your father, and perhaps your Uncle Martin knew ■ 

bpty&nd perhaps Mrs. Byfield has inherited the secret, and perhaps ” 

rprided,. -yotucseif. on being practical/’ interrupted, 

'Georgina. 

; ' ^Eminently practical/" replied Brixey, with assurance. ; ef That’s- 
T"ip suggesting all this. ' You never know ! ” He pulled out 1 .his' watch. : /y 
“ Past noon/’ he said. “ Let’s be going f Mitre ’-wards. I’m wondering 
if Gaff kin will turn up. He might.” 

' ■ ; J ■ Ten minutes later Brixey walked into his sitting-room at the “ Mitre ” 
.sig&t; ’pi-: ixiriai held up a carefully sealed . packet, 

with one word : 

“ Papers ! ” 

CHAPTER XVIII 


RECEIPTS AND PEDIGREES, 


Brixey realised that Gaff kin had made some important discovery, and 
hastened to shut the door. 

. “ Found something out ? ” he asked. “ Something really pertinent ? ” 
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{ : : 'wl think so,” answered Gafikin, laying stress on the personal pronoun. 

“ Ido indeed. I’d have got back last night if I could, Mr. Brixey. I ' 
yesterday afternoon' late/but ■ there . wasn't; a.~ trainri 
So I caught the very "first one this morning.” . ■ ■ 

d^T^Whatrih it?'” 'demanded Brixey, pointing to i the. sealed ''packet.-' 
“ In there ? ” 

; i d ' VThe* papers' are in here/' said Gaff kin. 'He glanced at a clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

" We can’t go into it now he added. “ It’ll be a long and serious 
business. And, to tell you the truth, I’m famishing. I’ve had nothing 
since eight o’clock.” , 

Just then the waiter came in to lay the cloth for lunch, and Brixey 
had to restrain his impatience. He had to restrain it again, not being 
particularly hungry himself, while Gafikin ate and drank. It seemed to 
him that the meal — a typically English country hotel Sunday dinner™ 
hwasmever coming to an end. 

But he knew that Gafikin had been hard at it since they parted, and 
he encouraged him to enjoy himself. Moreover, when the waiter had 
removed the cloth, he ordered in a bottle of Brackett’s best port, knowing 
that Ms companion had an old-fashioned taste for that wine. 

Gafikin sipped his first glass with great satisfaction, remarked dryly 
that a man felt much better disposed towards important business when 
he had dined well, and, drawing the packet towards him, broke the seals 
and cut the strings. 

“ I don’t know what Mr. Lintliwaite would say, sir, if he knew that 
I’d been going through his private papers,” he remarked, glancing slyly 
at Brixey, “ but as Id your authority and warranty I made a pretty 
exhaustive search. And III tell you what I went for, Mr. Brixey. 

“ I thought the whole matter carefully over as I journeyed up to 
town yesterday morning, and I came to the conclusion that I’d better 
stick to a definite object — this object. We know that Mesham is a man 
who used to come, twice a year, to Mr. Linth waite’s for money, calling 
himself Mr. X. 

“Very well, it struck me that I’d better look for receipts for those 
payments, in the hope of getting at Mesham ’s real name. And I’ve 
found receipts. Not in Mesham’s name, you may be sure, but if they 
don’t refer to Mesham I shall be astonished. Personally, I’ve no doubt , 
of it, because of the dates, and the regularity of those dates. But we’ll 
go through things in order.” 

Gafikin had by this time opened his packet. Prom it he drew a 
small, thin quarto manuscript book, bound in sheepskin, and furnished 
with a clasp. This he laid aside. He also took "out two bundles of 
folded papers, each tied up with red tape ; these he arranged before 
hirm 

“Now, look here, sir,” he began, tapping the two bundles with Ms ; ' 
i forefinger. “ There are two series of receipts, going back for thirty yeaihv,i 
precisely, from this present year. They refer to half-yearly payments 
which Mr. Linthwaite, first as Mr. John Herbert, afterwards as Mr. 
John Linthwaite, has been in the habit of making to two persons, evi- 
dently beneficiaries under a will of which Mr. Linthwaite is" trustee and 

|j ' '' ’ ’ ,v 7 ’ 
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" Something, 1 suppose, hangs on that ? ” asked Brixey. 

' Gaff kin sorted the various receipts into ' their proper places , and 
bundles, and, laying them aside, took up the sheepskin-bound book. 

1, won't say that anything that we’re 'Concerned with hangs 1 on 
that/* he' replied.' "But it's a highly significant, and important 'fact; 
and has a relative importance to matters in. general. • 

"But, now, this book, Mr. Brixey — it’s a book in which your uncle 
seems to have written down a lot of f amity history and information — < 
pedigrees and genealogies, and all that sort of stuff. You’re mentioned 
in it, and your mother and father.” 

" My mother was, of course, Mr. Linthwaite’s sister,” remarked 
Brixey. " She was a Herbert. I told you he took the name of Lin- 
thwaite on coming into some property, some years since, before you 
knew him.” 

" Precisely, sir,” agreed Gaffkin. " There’s the whole Herbert 
pedigree in here, and the fact recorded that your mother married Mr, 
Samuel Brixey, of Camberwell — your father. The Herberts, I gather, 
were a Warwickshire family. But we’re not concerned with either 
Herberts or Brixeys. We’re concerned with these Melsomes. Now, 
there are two pages in this book which deal with them. 

" You’ll observe that about sixty years ago a Miss Susannah Herbert 
married a Mr. Christopher Melsome, who is here set down, in correct 
pedigree fashion, as. being the son of one Stephen Melsome, and the 
brother of James Melsome. There it is — set out in your uncle’s hand- 
writing.” 

Brixey looked attentively at the page to which Gaffkin pointed, and 
read the tabulated entries. 

Continued from Herbert Pedigree, vii, 

Stephen Melsome, of High Barnet. 


James Melsome 
bachelor 


Christopher Melsome 
married 

Susannah Herbert. 


Cradock Melsome 6 Charles Melsome S 

married . 

Harriet Sunderland. 

"Now, observe,” continued Gaffkin. " Christopher Melsome, who 
.married Susannah Herbert, who, I make out from the Herbert pedigree, ? 
■:wa$; ; Mr. Xinthwaiie’s aunt,' left two sons — Cradofik : ajid. 
don’t know if he left them any fortune, but it’s very evident, from these 
receipts, that their uncle, James, who, you see, was a bachelor, did. He 
left them /150 a year each— evidently in trust, and Mr. Linthwaite was 
undoubtedly trustee and executor. 

" If I’d had time, I’d have searched for James Melsome’s will. The' 
probability is that these two, Cradock and Charles, have only a life 
interest in it. But that’s neither here nor there, just now. What is of 
importance is this. Do you see two little figures— in one case a six, ba- 
the other an eight — against the names of Cradock and Charles ? ” 



LEGALITIES 


** I see 'em ! " said Brixey, deeply intei esteci 
Gaffkin turned over the pages of the pedigree book. 

; “ Mr. Lin tlivv^LiteJ, * * he said, " lias a habit, evidently, of writing down' 
little notes — what you might call autobiographical* notes — about the 
people mentioned in Ms pedigrees. There's one about your father and 
one about yourself, Sir, Brixey. But now, look what lie's written about 
these 'two MelsomeslY , : y 

Brixey looked, and read his uncle's naively frank remarks. 

“ 6. A bad egg. His wife, a decent woman, ran away from him, in 
less, than six months, unable to stand him any longer. She made a clean 
disappearance, too ; never could trace her." 

“ 8. Worse, if anything, than the other — got five years for forgery. 
Odd that two such utterly worthless fellows should come of such good 
old stock ! " 

With a sharp exclamation, Brixey pushed the book away from him, 
and, jumping to his feet, stared at Gafflrin. And Gaffkin smiled and 
wagged his head with a knowing gesture. 

V 'Gadi ” exclaimed, Brixey. " You've hit it in one, Gaffkin ! 

‘Of course— the Christopher Mesham of Seichester is the Charles Melsome 
of those receipts 1 " 

' TYes!'" said Gaffkin. “But where's', his brother. Cradock ? ' And; 
■where's Cradock's ; wife— Harriet Sunderland " 


Brixey relapsed into Ms. chair again and stared at Gaffkin harder than 
before. And Gaffkin, helping himself to another glass of Brackett's old 
port, shook his head over his first sip of it, not so much in token of the 
appreciation which he felt as of his realisation of the deep mystery in 
which he and Brixey were becoming more and more entangled. " 
oy/Y Well ?'" said Brixey at last. “ You've ideas,' Gaffkin — notions , l 
Out with 'em I ; This is the time for speaking." 

Gaffkin took a pinch of snuff from ’an old-fashioned box which he drew 
fioiu ids waistcoat pocket. 

“ Man and boy, boy and man," he remarked, “ I've had a good long ex- 
;||^fehed: ; 'pT. legal matters,' Mr.' Brixey,' and since I left" Mr. Lmthwaite 
I Ve seen and known some queer things in the private detective line. 
This is a queer thing ! 

.sixiefe . I;;made. these, discoveries yesterday, -and, since 
hearing' the bits you've told me to-day, I've formulated a theory. This 
is a conspiracy, probably shared in by a lot of people. Object — to .get 
ffbld;,pftt|ie'h'ate\'M^tih By-field's. money.- Money, -sir 1 : THat^sTheidem' 
'Money ! " ' •• - ~ ' ' 

" I've felt that it was money pretty nearly all along," agreed 
Brixey. “ But I haven't quite seen the ins and outs of the conspiracy 
. theory Y 

■"Intake it that it's something like this," said Gaffkin. “Do you 
remember what Wetherby, Martin Byfield's old servant, told me about 
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the marriage abroad — at Monaco ? That his master married a Mrs, 
Sunderland ? " . 

assented' Brixey. “ Old" Mr. Berntnerby,: the 
lapily; solicitor,- ' tol&'me that.; He told me who, or rather what, . : she wade 
at that time— manageress of some English tea-rooms at Nice. 0 

Gafikin jerked his thumb in the direction of the sheepskin-bound 
book. 

“ In my opinion/" he said quietly, “ the Mrs. Sunderland of that time 
was identical with the Harriet Sunderland who married Cradock Melsome, 
as specified by your uncle in that pedigree I She wasn't Mrs. Sunderland 
at all — she was Mrs. Cradock Melsome/' ■ " / . ( 

Brixey whistled, a sign that light was beginning to break in on him. 

<f Whew ! " he exclaimed. “ But if Cradock Melsome was alive, six 
months ago, in Quebec, she — she wasn't free to marry Martin Byfield 
at all ? ” * : 

“ Precisely — unless she'd got a divorce from Cradock, of which we've 
no record or proof/' answered Gafikin. “Now, look at what we 
know. 

“ Mr. Linthwaite, in that sort of biographical note, says that Cradock 
Melsome was what he calls a bad egg. He says in effect that he was so 
bad that his wife, a very decent woman, had experienced so much of 
his badness in six months that she left him — disappeared altogether, and 
so effectively that she couldn't be traced. That may mean — -probably 
does mean — that Mr. Linthwaite tried to trace her. But — we know 
that her name was Harriet Sunderland. 

“ Now, Mrs. Byfield's name when she married Martin Byfield was Mrs. 
Sunderland. Was Mrs. Sunderland really Mrs. Cradock Melsome ? It 
looks like it/’ 

“Go on, I'm following/' said Brixey. 

“ Let's suppose that she was/' continued Gafikin. “ Now, when she 
met Martin Byfield, some years had elapsed since she left Cradock 
Melsome. We know that she told Martin Byfield that she was a widow. 
She may have thought that she was free to marry. 

“ But, as Cradock Melsome was alive, as we know he w r as, from all 
these receipts, she wasn't free to marry. And therefore the marriage, at ? 
Monaco with Martin Byfield was in our law no marriage at all/' 

/“ Or-— bigamous ? " suggested Brixey. i 

“She may have believed that she was free to marry/' repeated/ 
Gafikin. “ She may, for anything we know, have had legal advice. As 
near as I can put times and dates together, she'd left, and had most 
likely not heard of Cradock Melsome for over seven years. 

“ She may have had a genuine belief that Cradock Melsome was dead. 
Probably she could certainly prove that she didn't know him to hq 
living. But whether or not, as Cradock Melsome was living, and 'if there'', 
had been no divorce between them, her marriage to Martin Byfield teas 
null and void." 

“ Absolutely ? ” asked Brixey. 

" Absolutely ! Now, then," continued Gafikin- — “ what follows ? 
She does marry Martin Byfield. They live here in Selchester or abroad. 
.They have- a, son, this young fellow, Fanshawe. No one suspects Mrs,,^ 
Byfield's secret — whether she ever told it to Martin Byfield himself is a - 
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very doubtful point in my mind And who was there, to discover it— 
for a long time ? 

** Cradock Melsome/ we know, was in America and Canada, Charles 
Melsoixie was in England, and five years in prison, for forgery, and Sei- 
ches ter is, except for tourists, an out-of-the-wav little place. All goes 
well for Mrs. Byfield and her secret. And at last Martin Byfield dies— 
an< di ;s intestate. Anyway, no will comes to light. 

“ So the widow administers the estate. Most of it, I understand, is 
in the form of personal property. There is a widow and one child. The 
widow takes one-third ; the child — Fanshawe— two- thirds. What real 
estate there is, is shared similarly. So things stand. 

“ But/' concluded Gaff kin, wagging his forefinger warning!} 7 , " only 
on the supposition that the marriage at Monaco was a valid one I " 

And if it wasn't ? " asked Brixey. 

“ Let's suppose that it was not J " said Gaffkin. ** In that case 
'Mrs. Byfield and her son are not entitled to one penny. She 'was not 
Martin Byfield's legal wife, therefore she was not Ms legal widow. Fan- 
shawe Byfield was not in any legal position to Ms father. 

"Granted that Mrs, Byfield was really Mrs. Cradock Melsome, and 
■that /Fanshawe Byfield was the offspring' of the illegal union between 'her 
and Martin Byfield, neither mother nor son is entitled to anything. The 
whole of the late Martin Byfield's real and personal estate,, on his dying 
intestate, passed to the young lady who keeps our worthy landlord's 
books— Miss Georgina." 

" Great Scott I Is that a fact ? " exclaimed Brixey. 

" Dead sure fact, sir ! " assented Gaffkin, “ If Martin Byfield had 
known the whole truth and wanted to leave Ms estate to the supposed 
widow and her son, he'd have had to make a will and specify them by 
their legal names, making it clear whom he meant. 

" As he died intestate, they don't and can't come in at all Every- 
thing that he possessed goes to his niece, daughter of Ms brother Peter. 
Stem, absolute fact! But," he added, "with that, just now, we've 
nothing to do. That's in the future. We're concerned with the recent 
past." 

_ * " I'm following every syllable ! " said Brixey, 

“ Very well," continued Gaffkin. “ Leave that aside and consider 
/■ Byfield 's ' 1 position when" , Martin' ' died, , ' He died ' intestate. ■ . ' ; She ; : 
administered the estate and came into her share. Her son is just about 
■tbpome into Ms. 

" No one knows that she isn't really and truly the legal widow of the 
deceased— it no doubt looks to her as if no one ever would know. And 
then, as near as we can judge, about two years ago Mrs. Byfield some- 
where, somehow, comes face to face with a nasty reminder of the past — 
•■Mesham !T 

v A-: Brixey. yd h hr/yy 

<f Otherwise Charles Melsome, her brother-in-law," assented Gaffkin, 
" Charles Melsome, alias Christopher Mesham, convicted forger, general 
bad lot. We don't know where she met him. Perhaps in London, 
Perhaps in Brighton. But she met him ! And he recognised her, and 
he knew his brother Cradock to be alive— and henceforth Mesham, as we'D 
call him, had Mrs. Byfield at his mercy ! " 
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u Blackmail ! " exclaimed Brixey. 

I** 'agreed Gaff kin. * yBkqfcfnail,, i to be sure', I ' bteshamy'' 
you may be certain, would very quickly find out all about his sister-in-law 
: : eand';tbab;sbe:;was in extremely good circumstances.' "/Do.' you ; think' be; 
was going to' let his chance slip ?■ He was probably living on bis. three-: 
pounds a week, and on such additional pickings as his wits could scrape 
Up, and he 'would jump at the chance of getting a nice thing out of 'ther 
secret. 

*■ For remember — he had nothing to do but to go to Semmerby and 
tell him the truth, and Mrs. Byfield and Fanshawe would be penniless. 
So he no doubt came to an arrangement with the woman who was at 
Ms mercy, and hence he lives in great comfort over the saddler's shop 
and draws a handsome yearly income out of his victim/ - ' 

Gaff kin paused and once more wagged his emphasising forefinger. 

“ But something occurs 1 " he went on. “ By sheer accident, Mr. 

- ; John .Lin thwaite turns up here in Selchester. He recognises .Mrs. By- . 
'"Meld-Lyour uncle/ sir, has an extraordinary memory for''faces-^aS;'the/ 
woman he had known long since as Mrs. Cradock Melsome ; the woman 
who had disappeared so effectually that she couldn't be traced. 

“ Now, Mr. Linthwaite knows that Cradock is alive — was alive, at 
any rate, six months before, when he forwarded his last receipt from 
Quebec. He- probably tells Mrs. Byfield this, and hears her story from 
her. And in the thick of it, Mesham comes upon them. With Mesham, 
Mr. Linthwaite walks away. They are overheard making an appoint- 
ment for half-past- two that afternoon. 

" Why? Probably to discuss the strange situation of the By fields, 
mother and son, more fully. But of any more we know nothing. That, 

: ; ifc,Brixey,;;is-aS' faras I've got/* 

“ Have you no further theories in the light of what I've told you ? " 
asked Brixey. 

For the first time since the beginning of their talk, Gaff kin showed 
signs of doubt and uncertainty. 

“ I don't know what to think," he answered, after a pause. “ It's 
no use denying that I've thought very seriously over the possibility that 
there's been murder done. Mesham is a bad lot — a deep, designing man ! 

I don't think he'd stick at that. And it would seem as if that man who 
evidently went to Newhaven with the substituted message was in with 
him. 

“ We don't know who's in and who isn't in the whole thing. It may 
be that Fanshawe Byfield is in it. But as it sounds, Mr. Brixey, ! don't 
think we ought to shut our eyes to the fact that it may be murder/' 

" No," protested Brixey. “ I don't believe that ! I think they've 
put my unde out of the way somewhere for a few days. Until their 
coup comes off, don't you see ? Then, when he can't interfere, hull 
be released." , ■ ' 

“ If that theory's correct," observed Gaffkin, “ the elderly man 
whom Mrs Iddison saw, and who was taken to Ledfieid last Wednesday 
■night, was not Mr. Linthwaite. That's certain." 

“ For that matter," said Brixey, " he may have been some man who's 
nothing whatever to do with the case. The mere fact that Mesham. 
•drove openly with him to Ledfieid and made no concealment about it 
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« impels me to think that he was merely some acquaintance of Ms and fixe 
Byiields. ' I think we can dismiss that episode altogether/' 

: A; y 'But. Gafikiiishoofe Ms : ; head'at that suggestion; . ■//" 

No," he said, “ Well not dismiss even the slightest detail of any- 
thing that we've learned. If 11 all fit in, somewhere, somehow. But our 
task is to find Mr. Linthwaite. 

** Now we're certain that a conspiracy to get hold of the Byfield 
money is behind his disappearance. How would' it be if we make a bold 
^stroke as regards the money ? 1 . fid. 1 
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Bkxxey's look of inquiry showed Gaffkin that he did not wholly com- 
■M/v/ prehend this suggestion, and he leaned across the table, tapping the papers' 
which still lay there. 

g, “ You don't .quite see what I mean/' he said. “ I mean this. Bring 
the money question right to the front, at once — to-morrow. Raise the 
question, publicly, as to the rights of Mrs. Byfield and her son in the 
Byfield estate. If that wouldn't pretty quickly solve the mystery about 
Mr. Linthwaite, then I don't lenow, at present, what would/' 

^ “ How can we raise it ? " asked Brixey. “ We aren't concerned/' 

Gaffkin jerked his thumb towards a wall of the sitting-room behind 
which, as they both knew, lay Brackett's private parlour. 

■ ' “There's somebody in there, or generally in there, who can," lie said 
significantly. “ Miss Georgina Byfield. She could raise a hornets' 
nest round the whole matter very quickly if she liked." 

“ How ? ” demanded Brixey. 

“'Well/' replied Gaffkin, “ roughly speaking, in this way. If my 
theory is correct as to Mrs. Byfield's marriages, the girl in the next room 
is certainly the rightful owner of the estate of the late Martin Byfield, 

S Therefore, through legal channels, she can apply to the court for an 
order which would prevent Mrs. Byfield, as admimstratix, Trom ; 
anything with the assets of the estate until the whole affair has been 
gone into and decided. 

“ She'd have to prove, of course, that Mrs. Byfield is really the wife . 
of Cradock Melsome, that her marriage to him has never been dissolved, 
that he's still alive, and that, accordingly, Mrs. Byfield is not and never 
was Mrs. Byfield, legally." 

“ We couldn't prove all that straight off," objected Brixey. 

^ “ No," assented Gaffkin, “ but I think there's sufficient prima facie 
evidence in what we know from these papers and this book to warrant an 
application to the court. A smart solicitor would put the matter in shape 
and get such an_application made at once, in time to stop the handing over 
% of Ms share to Fanshawe Byfield on Tuesday, when he comes of age. 

“ Only, if would have to be done at once — immediately. If Miss 
Georgina Byfield would give her consent, I'd engage to run up to town 
to-night and find a man who'd take it in hand and make an application 
to the court first thing to-morrow morning." ' ; 
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" That , means," said Brixey, slowly and thoughtfully, “ that we 
should have to tell her all about it ? " 

^-"vShe's' aii Intelligent young woman," /answered- Gaff kin, :'/*■ Above : 
''the /average, from what I've seen of her. It .wouldn't '.taka .long .‘to" 
explain matters." 

Brixey .reflected for a while in silence. 

“ How would that help me to find my uncle ? " he asked. 

“ It would force the other side to show its hand," replied Gaffkin. 

" My ownmotion is that if Mr. Linthwaite has been put away somewhere, 
as you feel sure he has, it’s because they want to keep him out of the 
! way until Fanshawe Byfield has come into legal possession of 'his./ fortune,.; 
which will happen, automatically, by his coming-of-age on Tuesday. 

,-"'Now,. if my theory about Mrs. Byfield's marriages is 'a good one,;.: 
she would; have to reveal the truth, and the additional truth about 
Mr. Linthwaite would necessarily come out. . . 

L/ “ Money, Mr. Brixey, is at the bottom of all this — that money, /the^ 
Byfield money ; and when the secret about the money is solved, all the 
rest will be solved." 

" I don't know, if she's the sort of girl who'd like all that publicity," 

. • remarked' Brixey, after another thoughtful pause. 

" It's the quickest and surest way that I can see," said Gaffkin. 

" And supposing your theory's all -wrong ? " suggested Brixey. 

" No harm' done," answered Gaffkin. “ You often hear of questions 
being raised as to this sort of thing, , especially in the case of intestates', 
estates. Put into a nutshell, it's this. 

" We say that, legally, the woman calling herself Mrs. Martin Byfield , 
is. not Mrs. 'Martin Byfield at all,, but is Mrs. Cradoek Melsome, and there-; 
fore not entitled to administer Martin Byfield's estate nor to benefit in it. 

“ She'd have to prove the contrary. And, in my opinion, in what- 
ever proceedings, even in their initial stages, resulted, Mr. Linthwaite 
would have to emerge. But any proceedings would have to originate 
from this young lady. If I'm right, she's next of kin." 

Brixey, after thinking in silence for several minutes, got up and made 
for the door. , 

" I'll get her to come here, and well tell her," he said. 

He went round by the deserted bar parlour to the private sitting- 
room which opened out of it. The door was slightly open ; he looked im 
Brackett, comfortably seated in his favourite easy chair, with a large / 
silk handkerchief spread over head and face, was indulging in a Sunday 
. afternoon nap. 

In the old-fashioned window-seat, which looked out on the garden 
behind, Georgina Byfield was disposed in equal comfort, reading a novel. 
She, glanced towards the door as Brixey put his head inside, and, laying 
aside her book, tiptoed out to him, with a warning glance in the old 
landlord's direction. Brixey motioned her into the bar parlour behind 
him. 

" Can you give me ten minutes ? " Brixey asked. "I want you to 
hear something that Gaffkin has to say. Something that's to be kept-; 
to ourselves, if you please, for the present, not to be mentioned to Mr. 
Brackett, for instance — just yet, anyway." 

Georgina nodded in silence and followed him into his room, where he 
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seated her at one end of the table, with Gaffkin and himself on either 
side of Her* ' 

Mr. Gaffkiiij” said Brixey, indicating the papers and the book, , 
*' has made a discovery at Mr. Lin th waited rooms in London which may 
affect you. , - 

Don't be alarmed ! ” lie continued, as Georgina started in surprise* 
** There's nothing really alarming in 'it. But, if Mr. Gaff kin’s right, 
this discovery does concern you, and it may help me to find my uncle. 
Now, in confidence, just let Gaffkin tell the whole story and explain the 
whole tiling. Then we want to hear what you have to say." 

Georgina sat quietly by, a model, of attentive patience, while Gaffkin, 
for the second time that afternoon, unfolded his story and explained ail 
its multifarious details* And Brixey, who knew if all, watched her 
carefully as she watched Gaffkin. 

She showed no particular emotion or interest at any part cf the story ; 
her whole attitude and the expression of her eyes and lips denoted nothing 
'but keen and almost cold attention. She might, indeed, thought Brixey, 
have been a judge, impartial and observant, listening to the opening 
address of counsel 

The theoretical revelations which had startled him did not seem to 
startle her ; the suggestions which, if proved, would secure a complete 
reversal . of her fortunes, seemed to arouse no excitement in her. 'But as 
the unfolding went on, her face grew graver and graver, and Brixey saw 
that she was putting facts together and weighing evidence, and bringing 
■her instincts of feminine intuition and logic to bear. 

But to what end he could not tell ; her face, taking it altogether, was 
as sphinx-like at the end _as at the beginning. 

“ So that's all I y concluded Gaffkiri at last. “ I've explained every*, 
■■ tilings that; Tve,: already' told Mr. Brixey. You understand it, " Miss 
Byfield ? 

## Very well, then, as I've said to Mr. Brixey, if you like to move in 
the matter, on the evidence that these papers and so on seem to afford, 
then, in my opinion, there 11 be some revelations* How do you feel 
about it ? ” he asked, glancing at Georgina with a professional curiosity. 
;d5; There's a great deal to play, for, you know 1 ” 

Georgina had for some minutes been slowly twisting an old-fashioned 
j^g— a man's ring— round • and round her finger, keeping her' 
eyes steadily on it* Another minute or two passed before she looked 
tip from this. 

Then she looked straight at Gaffkin and from him to Brixey. 

“ No I " she said. “ That's final. No I ” 

at each other ; then Brixey turned /to Georgina* 

“ That means — what ? ” he asked. 

I won't - do anything against. Mrs. Byfield and^PanT 
■ shawe,” she answered* « “ Supposing all that Mr* Gaffkin thinks is true—; 
and perhaps I've reasons, and good reasons, for thinking it may be — I'm 
not going to do a thing in the way you suggest. 

“ I've no reason to like Mrs. Byfield, and as for Fanshawe, I've 
scarcely ever spoken to him since we were children* But Mrs. Byfield 
was a wery good wife to my Uncle Martin— I do know that-^and l 
shawe is his son, and — and— if there are any flaws in the affair, -well— — ” 
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'She paused for a moment and then, as both men watched her, went 
on swiftly, 

; “ I should' think it a great shame if she were done out of her rights, , 
and if Fanshawe Were done out of Ms / 7 she said, showing some spirit at 
It would he abominable! Ill have nothing; to do, with-it— 
nothing ! 77 ' / / ' 

Brixey smacked the table. 

"By Gad, you Ye right ! 77 he exclaimed. "Good! You re right, 
all through. It would be just that — abominable ! Gaffkin— that's clean 
o £E!" 

Gaff kin smiled and shook Ms head. 

“ Sentiment, you know. Miss Byfield ! 77 he said. “ Sentiment, Mr. 
.Brixey. But, of course, if Miss Byfield feels like that " ; 

: “ I do/ 7 said - Georgina, and made for the Moor... 1 Brixey followed;.' 
her out. In the hall she paused and looked at him. “ Don't go on with 
that ! 77 she said. " 1 7 d rather scrub floors all my life than try to turn 
those two out ! 77 

I shan't do anything/ 7 Brixey hastened to. say. "No; indeed! 
I— the fact is, I feel as you do about it. I agree with you. 1 It- would be; 
a shame. But, I say, there’s my uncle to consider, you know/ 7 

" Mayn't it be that your uncle's disappearance has nothing to do 
with Mrs. Byneld ? ” suggested Georgina. “ If all that Mr. GaftkM says 
is true, Mr. Mesham is a pretty bad lot. Doesn't it seem as if ho might 
be the real culprit in all tMs — he and perhaps others ? " 

“ It's a queer mix-up altogether," said Brixey perplexedly* And 
when Georgina left him he went back to Gaffkin and shook his head. 
“ That won't do," he said. “ You see — shell have nothing to do with 
that line ! " 

“ It may be taken up, all the same, though/' observed Gaffkin. 
“ My own opinion is that whoever takes it up it'll come out. I'd stake 
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If it had not been that the old lawyer had called out to him as lie waited 
hi the hall, bidding him heartily to come straight in, Brixey would have 
retired on seeing Fanshawe, who on Ms entrance glanced at him 
awkwardly, and, as lie thought, a little shamefacedly. 

% Bui Semmerby waved him to a chair, and indicating bis other caller, 
said, with a sly glance at Brixey, that he believed he'd met Mr. Fanshawe 
Byfield before. 

“We've met," assented Brixey laconically. 

Fanshawe s boyish lace fashed, and his manner grew more awkward. 
“ Look here ! " he said, suddenly turning to the new-comer. “ I — I 
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dare say you thought I was beastly rude — insolent, perhaps — when you 
came to our place the other night. But if you'll believe me, I was de- 
cidedly upset about my mother. She's been ill all this week, and——” 

” Don’t say another word ! ” interrupted Brixey. " No ill-feeling 
on my part, I assure you. If I'd known, I wouldn't have troubled jtou 
at all. 'I'm sorry I did. I'm sorry, too, to hear about Mrs. Byfield. 

I hope—” 

“ There's something Fanshawe can tell you,” broke in the old lawyer. 
“ We were talking of it when you came. Say it, Fanshawe i ” 

” It's only this,” said Fanshawe. “ I can assure Mr. Brixey of this — 
I know he's suspected, naturally I suppose, that my mother's something 
to do with his uncle's disappearance. Well, as I say, I can assure him 
of this — positively assure him — my mother has never seen nor heard of 
Mr, Xin th waile, or Herbert, as she calls him, since he walked out of the 
Priory grounds talking to Kit Mesham last Tuesday. She knows 
nothing,” 

ch f I'll accept that frankly,” answered Brixey. " I'd begun to believe .. 
it myself. But you've mentioned that man Mesham. I shouldn't 
.'■believe him' if he said the same,” ' 

bc‘ Fanshawe and. -the old. lawyer exchanged glances, and. Semmerhy 
■'nodded. Bd- ' ■■ ■ . ' . ■ ddy:w 

. ”;I think you might tell Mr. Brixey what you've just told me,”. he said. 
Mb' ^'Welb” -responded Fanshawe, turning to Brixey, ” I'd a row with 

■ •Kit" Mesham this afternoon— happened to meet him. I told him straight 
out that in my opinion it was all due to some of his confounded tricks 
that there was all this bother, and that suspicion had been thrown, some- 
' how, on my mother. 

■ “ And I wanted to know why the deuce he couldn't say what he did 
know, and — well, I said I'd a jolly good mind to take sides in finding out 
what he Was up to, for I'll swear he's up to something. 

” But you know what he is — at least Mr. Semmerhy does — full of 
brag and bounce. And he said at last that if I wanted to know where 
Mr. John Linthwaite was, he was in Paris, on business that was his own 
concern, and that Seichester folk had nothing to do with.” 

||JDf r, He said That, definitely, did he ? ” asked Brixey. ; . 
irh ^Definitely,” replied Fanshawe.; ; ” And, of course, I asked him howt 
knew; To- which he said that was his business, and nobody else'scBydl 
The old lawyer got out of his chair and laid hold of his hat and gloves, 
which lay on a side table. 

I ■ ■ Well,” he said, “ I must be off to church, I'm a churchwarden, and 
;I *ve certain duties. I think,” he added, as he went out with his callers, 

■ ** X think you two young men might talk a bit. I'm sure Mr. Fanshawe' 

Byfield would tell you anything he could that would help you in your 
search.” . : a ■ . f 

Brixey nodded, and he and Fanshawe walked slowly down the street 
together in the direction of the ” Mitre.” 

Mr. Semmerhy' s right,” said Fanshawe, ” I would tell you any- 
thing . But I don't know a thing. I never saw your uncle here, and I 
know my mother has neither heard of nor seen him since Tuesday morn- 
in.g. So what can I tell ? But I believe that chap Kit Mesham knows 

& lot 1 ” mam ''' * ‘‘ r ' ' ’ 
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You'd do me a service if you'd answer a question or two/' said 1 
Brixey. “ They're of real moment, or I wouldn't ask 'em/' 

/ y v .Answer J'any. "question you like I ” ^acriiyiy:-' 

“ Anything ! What is it ? ” 

“ Can you remember what you were doing- with yourself last Tuesday’ 
and' Wednesday evenings ? ” asked Brixey. “ Where you spent them, 
and so on ? ” 

■A / “■Can 1 1 ” exclaimed Fanshawe, with a laugh. Can't I just l ' I 
dined with Sam Merridew, the solicitor, on Tuesday night. He'd a sort 
of bachelor party ; three of us beside himself. We were playing bridge 
from nine o'clock fill two in the morning — I dropped a good bit. That's 
where I was on Tuesday night.” 

. ; “ All the time — didn't go home for anything asked Brixey. 

A* Go home ? Ho ! ” answered Fanshawe. . M Merridew' lives outside/ 
The Town— up WaterdaJe way. I was at his house every minute from 
seven o'clock till we broke up at two next morning.” A 

yd ' “ Where were you Wednesday night ?■ ” inquired Brixey. ' , 

“ Wednesday night I dined at home with my mother,” replied Fan- 
shawe. “ Seven o'clock's our time. Quarter to eight I went out-— to 
the club. And I was at the club from then onwards till about ten 
minutes to twelve.” 

“ Thank you,” said Brixey, who now knew that, the mysterious 
stranger mentioned by Mrs. Iddison had been taken to the Byfield house 
in Fanshawe's absence. “ I can't tell you why just now, but you've 
given me some valuable information. Now I'll ask you another question. 
Has your mother been much upset during the last few days ? ” 

Fanshawe groaned dismally. 

“ Upset ? ” he said. “ I believe you! She's been awfully upset, 
and; it's upsetting me. She's never been exactly well since my father 
/ died — nervous and so on — and she's a weak heart, and— well, she has been 
thoroughly wrong since last Tuesday. I think that sudden meeting with 
your uncle upset her, though she's never said so. 

“ You see, I’ll tell you where it is ! ” he went on in a sudden boyish 
burst of confidence. “ She has nobody much to talk to, my mother — 
no women, anyway. She hasn't been one to make friends, and she has 
no particular woman friend in the place. I wish she had.” 

Brixey suddenly laid a hand on his companion's arm. At their first 
■ meeting he had set down Fanshawe Byfield as an arrogant, bullying, 
unlicked young cub. \ 

Now, though he still thought him raw and inclined to J bluster and 
perhaps to brag, he was discovering something human in him. 

(t Look here ! ” he said. “ Don't think me officious or interfering. 
I'm a stranger to you, and to this town ; but naturally I've learnt a bit 
rqfnce/l'ye, been Fere. If your mother w^ts;U:%&manF^ 

/qbibpan^-’ 'hasn't, it; struck you that you've-/^^ 

He pointed to the “ Mitre/' close to which they had by that time 
approached. , , . 

” Now, I say, don't think me interfering, but why don't you walk in 
and ask your cousin Georgina to go and see your mother ? Hang it all, 
my lad, blood's thicker than water l ” 

Fanshawe started. His mouth opened, and his fair-complexioned. 
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cheeks flushed deeply. After a minute's hard stare at his companion he 
nondc I Ills head two or tl roc times in emphatic fashion. . , ; f 

so I will"! - tie-said. “ Good tip ! . Fm, .obliged to you. p 
You see, there's been a coldness— i don’t know why, 1 never understood 
it — but, well, as you say, blood is thicker than water* Where can 1 find 
my cousin ? " 

“ Come in ! " commanded Brixey, He led Fanshawe into the, hotel 
and down the hall to his own private sitting-room and installed him there 
while he went to find Georgina. She, evidently bent on church attend- 
ance, was coming down the stairs, prayer-book in hand. 

** I've another sort of pious mission for you/' said Brixey, drawing 
her aside. ** Don't be startled. Fanshawe Byfield's here. He wants 
you to go with him to see his mother. Go ! " 

Georgina flushed as surprisediy as Fanshawe had, but she instantly 
turned in 'the direction to which Brixey pointed, flinging an inquiring 
glance at him. 

“ Your doing ? " she asked. 

" Well, perhaps a bit of suggestion on my part/' admitted Brixey. 
u Well meant, I assure you. This lad’s in trouble. And' from' what he 
says, so is Ms mother. Do 'em a good turn." 

Georgina walked into the little parlour, where Fanshawe was leaning 
against the table. She held out a hand. 

' \ “ Well, Fanshawe," she said, with a ready acceptance of the situation, 

; for which Brixey unfeignedly admired her. “ How .are you ? ", ■ 

: - Fanshawe vigorously shook the .offered hand.’ 

“ Hallo, Georgie 1 " he exclaimed with unusual enthusiasm. “ Glad 
to see you 1 I say, come and see my mother, will you ? ■ There's a good' 
girl ! She's not at all well. Come and talk to her ! " 

** To be sure — just now," responded Georgina. Then, she turned to 
Brixey, who was lingering at the door. “ Bring Mr. Brixey with you, 
Fanshawe," she added. ** He'll talk to you while I talk to your mother." 

Ten minutes later Brixey found himself following the two cousins 
into a room at the Minories wherein lamps had not yet been lighted. 
Bright and warm as the day had been, there was a fire on the hearth* 
and by it in a low chair sat Mrs. Byfield, evidently deep in thought. 

. She started as the three entered the room, and Brixey saw that since 
he had last seer her her face had changed. She looked like a woman in. 
great trouble. Fanshawe went straight to her and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. . Id/ 1 ; Jh 

he said, “ you've seen Mr. Brixey before. He.. andyFfiipfi 
just now at Semmerby's. I've told him you know nothing about his 

' And, look here — here's Georgina corne .tO;$ee'' ; 
you. It'll do you good to talk to her." 

Mrs. Byfield looked slowly and searchingly at Brixey and Georgina, 
Suddenly she pointed the girl to a chair at her side, and then turned to 
her son. ( ■ _ ■ , 

d Fanshawe," she said, in a curiously quiet, monotonous voice, d take' 
Mr. Brixey to the dining-room and entertain him. I would like to speak 
to Georgina alone 1 " 


CHAPTER XXII 1 

WHAT HAD MRS. BYFIELD TOLD ? 

Fanshawe took Brixey away to another part of the big house, and into 
a long, low-ceilinged room, the French windows of which opened out on a 
walled garden. He lighted a lamp, produced a box of cigars, and set a 
decanter, a siphon, and glasses on the table. 

" Have a drink/* he said hospitably. 

** Well, a mere spot, then/* assented Brixey. " Interesting old 
house this of yours/ 5 he went on, when he had helped himself to a cigar 
and mixed a very weak whisky and soda. 

“ And that looks like a delightful old garden you've got outside. I 
like those walled gardens that one finds in towns like these— something 
appealing about them. 55 

“ Like to see it ? " asked Fanshawe, obviously relieved that Ms guest 
suggested something to do. " One or two fine old trees in it. Come 
and look round while it's still light." 

Brixey followed Fanshawe out. He had been intending to suggest an 
exploration of the garden as soon as he saw that the room opened on it 
He wanted to see for himself how it lay in relation to the dressmaker's 
house at the back. 

Once outside in the twilight he looked curiously about him. The 
garden was a square, set in high old brick walls, and plentifully filled 
with hardy shrubs and trees. From a miniature lawn in the middle rose 
a cedar of considerable size. Fanshawe pointed to it with obvious pride. 

" Only cedar tree in all Selchester/ 5 he said. " Don't know how old it 
is, but it's done ’well in its time, what ? There are a lot of rare shrubs 
about here. My father used to bring cuttings from the south of France 
and try to grow them. Some grew and flourished, and some didn't." 

, Brixey strolled round the paths, looking about him, until they 
came to a doorway set in the wall. 

“ Old part of the town, this, evidently," he observed casually. 
" What lies behind this garden ? " 

Fanshawe opened the door and revealed a narrow lane. 

" This is Friargate," he said. “ Runs from the main street — yonder 
at the end — to the foot of the Priory grounds, across the Minories- there. 
All old houses and places, there. 

“ That's St. Fridolin's Church along there. That place opposite is a 
brewery. Ramshackle property, most of it— ought to be pulled down." 

“ That would spoil the effect," remarked Brixey. He took a rapid 
glance round, and identified the house which the dressmaker had le- 
scribed to him as her own. " These old red-brick places would rejoice an 
artist — you get such colour effects out of them." 

".Dare say!" said Fanshawe indifferently. "But, by George, 
they're full of rats ! I had two of my fox-terriers in there at the brewery 
one day last week. We killed over fifty rats in two hours — swarms 
with 'em. You don't want to buy a really good dog, do you ? " 
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Jt Not that I know of;" answered Brixey. “ Got; one to sell 1 y:;'/ 

. '“No, hut Nat Lee, the caretaker at the Priory ruins,. has/" replied. 

' Fanshawe* “ A real good Tm, too— an Airedale terrier. Top-hole as. a 
house-dog, or anything' of that sort. If you want a house-dog, I can 
recommend him*" 

M, My house is a set of chambers in the Temple," said Brixey* “ I 
wouldn't condemn a dog to it. Nowhere to run about*" 

“ Well, this chap's a good 'un," repeated Fanshawe, “ I strolled up 
to Lee's on purpose to look at him the other night, and I soon got A 
proof of his value 1 " ; : 

“ Oh ? " said Brixey. " How, then ? ” 
y- “ I've a key into the Priory grounds/' answered Fanshawe* “ All 
yearly subscribers have, so that you can get in when you like.' I let 
myself in the other night, latish, and walked up to Lee's house, and this 
Airedale was on the steps. 

■ “ Hanged if he'd let me pass him I I had to stand there and yell for 
Nat Lee. A real good 'un, my boy, and I'd buy him if we hadn't half a 
dozen already, one sort or another. Come and see 'em ? " 

He led Brixey (whose chief interest in his 'host's story had lain, in the 
explanation which it afforded of Fanshawe 's visit to the Priory on the 
previous night) to another part of the garden, where half a dozen dogs 
■were confined; in' a wire .enclosure, 

'/ Here Brixey spent the.' better part of an hour, listening to dog talk/ 
in which his young host was an adept. And all the while he was wonder- 
ing what was going on in that twilight-filled room where they had left 
"Mrs. Byfield and .Georgina alone. 

For Brixey had* watched the elder woman's face carefully during the 
moment in which he had seen her, and he felt instinctively that she had 
made up her mind to tell Georgina something. No doubt it. was being 
told — and here he was, gazing ruminatively at Faushawe's dogs. 

There was a horse or two in a stable to be looked at when the dogs 
had been duly criticised, and altogether it was nearly nine o'clock when 
he and Fanshawe walked into the house again. Fanshawe, who had been 
loquacious enough in his kennels and stable, suddenly became quiet, 

; tod ; glanced uneasily ■ at the door. ■ /; 

“ They're having a long jaw, those two," he said at last. “ I hope 
m.) mother Isn't get ting upset. I wish I knew what it is that's bothering 
her, for that there is something, I'm certain/' 

Just then Georgina came into the room, closed the door behind her, 
and, going up to Fanshawe, laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Fanshawe/' she said quietly, “ I've had a long talk with vour 
mother, 'and now I've some tiling to tell you as the result of it* You'll 
ihpra'gppd what she wants, won'tyou?" ; led; 

Fanshawe turned an astonished face on his cousin. 

“ Something out of the common ? " he asked. 

“Not exactly/' replied Georgina. “ She wants to go to London by 
the first train to-morrow morning. She wants you to go with her. And 
Fve promised to go, too. We're all three going together. The train's 
eight-twenty, isn't it ? 

“ Now, will you telephone to Stillwick’s, at once, ordering a car for 
eight o dock ? I shall meet you at the station. And Fanshawe, don't 
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' bother your mother tp-night about her reasons for going to London* 
Shell tell you in good time. Don't ask her any questions to-night; " 
yb' **\Gh/ Fanshawe. 1 ■“ If, itlidp'her any good tolgo'. 

■' 'Writ's 'hot .'to a doctor, is it ? " he added anxiously. ■■ / 

//: not to. a '.doctor/' replied Georgina/ “ She'll, be, better' when 

she's' been to London. ' I In going now, ’ * she 'concluded, ' glancing' at Brixey, 
* f Are you coming ? Now, Fanshawe, remember all the arrangements. 
You 11 find me at the station/' 

Once outside the house Brixey and Georgina walked away in silence, 

^ for a time. At last she turned to him with a movement which suggested 
confidence. /;'/ ■ //h 

• . : “ You won't, expect me to tell you anything to-night ? ■” she said. 
;:*f/^Khat’:IVe talked about with Mrs, Byfield must be absolutely private— 

yet/' 

, “ I've no right to expect anything, of course/' answered Brixey. 
" l.only hope that you've done her some good. She looked ill enough 
when we went in/ 7 

, '■* I 1 , can tell you this," said. Georgina. “ I'm perfectly certain, that 
.'Mrs, Byfield knows nothing whatever about Mr, Linthwaite's disappear-' 
ance. "She told me to tell you that from the time he left her, going away 
, with Mr./Mesham, last. Tuesday morning, she has' never' heard of or seen 
him.” 

/ I tock her' son's assurance on that point/' said Brixey., “ I believe 
her.. .. And that narrows things. Mesham is the man I'm going for I " ■ g 

And how to get at him ! That was the problem which worried Brixey. 
.Row 1 to put a hand— the law's hand — on this man, and stay his evil course/ 

He was worrying, about it when he went to sleep that Sunday night, 

' and still worrying about it when he hurried downstairs next morning, in 
time to go with Georgina Byfield to the station. That was a bit of sud- 
denly-conceived politeness on his part ; but before the morning was out 
he was thinking what a piece of luck there had been in it. 

Mrs. Byfield and Fanshawe were already on the platform when 
Georgina and Brixey walked into the station. Brixey saw at once that 
there was a curious but unmistakable look of relief on Mrs. Byfield's face. 
She looked as one looks who has been trying to decide on some eventful 
course, and has at last made decision, for good or ill. 

And again he wondered what it was that she had told Georgina during 
their conversation of the previous evening. Whatever it might be, he 
quickly discovered that as yet Fanshawe knew nothing about it. 

“ I haven't the remotest notion what we're going to town for ! " said 
■Fanshawe, as he stood talking to Brixey apart from, the two,, women, 1 
my;mother would be obliged if you would do. 
her. It's nothing much. 

“ Would you mind calling in at old Semmerby's office some time this 
morning, and telling him that we've gone to London and shan't be back 
for a few days, and that to-morrow's business— he'll know what that 
means — must stand over until we return ? ” 

Certainly/' replied Brixey, “ I'll call on him at ten o'clock." 

The express came in just then, and he helped Fanshawe to find a. 
first-class compartment and to get his companions into it with their light 
luggage, Fanshawe stood at the door when the three had got in. 
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u Hope to find you here when we get back/" he said heartily, leaning 
out to Brixey.. “ 1 say, that was a rare good tip of yours, getting me 
into touch with Georgina last night. She's done my mother a heap of 
gx od v. rea ly, arid-hallo- -look there! Behind you 1 ” 

Brixey ' twisted sharply round as Fanshawe, suddenly grinning, 
nodded at something behind him. And as he turned the express moved 
away, and Fanshawe called out a word or two about somebody looking 
jolly .well surprised or sold. 

Then Brixey saw who the somebody was, Mesham had just walked 
into the station, had caught sight of Fanshawe and of Mrs. Bylield and of 
Georgina, and now, oblivious of. all else, he was staring after the departing 
train with startled eyes and a thoroughly crestfallen look. 


• WARNING 

■' It needed no particular exercise of observation on Brixey "s. part to con- 
vine© him that Mesham was completely taken aback by what he had just 
seen. He remained standing' just, within the entrance to the platform, 
Ms eyes fixed on the disappearing train, his mouth open with surprise. 

; / , He was so oblivious of 'all else but what he was. staring at that he 'did, 
not 'even see Brixey,. who stood, only a few yards in front of him. 'But' 
Brixey saw and watched him, and was quick to understand. MeshanVs 
whole air was that of a man' from whom something had been snatched 'in 
winch he was keeping jealous guard. : , 

, c There was anger in his look, but it was not so markedly evident as a. 
bewildered surprise. He looked, in short, decided Brixey , precisely as 
Fanshawe had said — sold. And Brixey began to wonder why. 

Mesham drew a long breath at last, and his gaze shifted from the train, 
now rounding the curve outside the station, to nearer objects. He sud- 
denly caught sight of Brixey, and his cheeks flushed angrily. 

Brixey returned his glance with a stare of cool, premeditated in- 
solence, and when Mesham, with a scowl, turned away and walked up 
the platform to the bookstall, he deliberately followed. He was going to 
■force himself upon Mesham whenever he could. 

/t?t;^bBbndon, morning newspapers had just come in, and 1 the bookstall 
boys were busily sorting and folding them. The manager, standing near, 
; ym/turiung pver a copy of the Sentinel , and as Mesham went up, he looked 
up and smiled at him meaningly. 

'itliis morning, 'Mr. Mesham ? "".he asked, 'holding up; 
the paper. '** There's your name in it, sir — and a good lot more. Working.' 

oti t ; of 'tlds ;■' 

/ ; Give 'me a Daily Express /’ he growled. “ Do you think I want’ 
tp read a damned rag like that ? What the devil do I care what 'they, 
say in the Sentinel ? — all empty sensationalism ! ” 

“ There's a whole column of it, anyhow/" said the manager, “ and 
whoever's written it seems to know what he"s writing about* tie's not 


afraid., of mentioning/ names, -either S 
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between Mesham and another customer 


Brixey pushed himself in 
and. looked at the manager. 

; ' lias he mentioned the : 
asked in a loud voice. “ Has 
■ The manager took this fo: 
knowing his questioner from i 
ran his eye down a weli-leade 

Melsome, sir, Melsome ? ” he said. “ I don’t see that name. Per- 
sians vou’ll look for youself, sir. Thank you.” 

Brixey laid down a penny and picked up the paper, purpose^ keeping 
Ms lid on it. He felt Melbam move quietly away ; * moment 
later' looking up, he saw him leaving the station, 
booking-office he turned and glanced back in . 
caught his eye and grinned maliciously at him. 

“ That’s to let you Imr.v t U/ '* T 1rT1 
“ Sow go away and be very, v 
Mesliam went off up the street, 
distance, saw him presently meet 


At the door of the 
Brixey’s direction. Brixey 

know that I know, my boy 1 muttered Brixey. 
r ery frightened ! ” 

and Brixey, following leisurely at a , 
; a man with whom, after the exchange 
WWrerdor two, he turned clown a quiet side ahey that led towards the 

Ca They a lv1re Se some distance along it when Brixey came up to its mouth 
and he then could see no more of Mesham’s companion than that he as 
a medium-sized man, who wore a somewhat 

i a cket He had his back to Brixey, and while he and xdesham taJccc, 
standing by a blank wall half-way down the place into which they naa 
retreated, Mesham was evidently so engrossed m what he was saying 

that he never looked in Brixey’s direction. . , 

And Brixey, highly gratified that he had given Mesham something to 
think about, and perhaps to talk about, went on to the Mitre, and found 

Gaffkin and breakfast waiting for him. , „ , , 

“ Brackett wants to see us together, after breakfast, remarked 
Gaffkin as they sat down. “ He met me outside just now. He s very 

mysterious about something or other— some secret. 

“ Well, I’m thinking of going for Mesham. Can t you suggest some 
means of giving him infinite worry and annoyance, Gaffkin, without our 
breaking the law ? I want, somehow, to goad that cnap until ne s fairly 

By the by, I’ve had one little passage with him this morning, he 
added, and went on to tell Gaffkin of what had happened at- the station.. 
« I’d give a lot to know why Mesham looked so fearfully done when he: 
saw Fanshawe Byfield and his mother sailing off before ms eyes, he 
concluded. " I never saw a man who so represented aosolute disappoint- 
ment of a queer sort.” . . , . . ^ 

Gaffkin had listened to all this with quiet attention. ^ ... 

te Aye 1 ” he remarked meditatively. f It may be, Mr. Brixey, mat 
in whatever plot cr scheme or conspiracy it is that Mesham i as m hand., 
tor it’s certain he has one, the Byfields, mother and son were to play a 
part — probably an unwilling part. And so, when he saw tuem being 
removed — eh ? ” 

** i)o you know what I thiijk, Gatfkm ? exclaimed Bn^ey. 1 
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think that chap ought to be watched, I think that we ought to con- 
centrate on him— him 1 And i propose to give ourselves up to dogging • 

'his : overylootstepv^offi . ; g ■ v://.//// 

“"If he -visits the * Cavalier;" so will: we, or one of us * .. if hh leaves ; 
the , town , we must certainly be after him. If we can only make things so 

hot for him as to force his hand 

• ■“ We don't know yet what old Brackett 'has to tell us/" said Gaff kin. 
** Better hear his story/" 

They found Brackett at the end of the stable-yard, inspecting his 
horses, and it was in a quiet corner of his harness-room that he told them 
Iris news. ■ ku ■// 1 V 

■* I was going to mention this last night/" said Brackett, “ but I was 
a, bit busy and upset about Miss going off to London. Of course, IBs ’ 
quite right that she should go, under the circumstances, though what 
they are, I'm sure Fve no idea — and I hadn't a chance of seeing you 
gentlemen. : ./ / - ■ .:w. p/;/ / / /: ' ; t : 

“ Well, it's this way — there's a few of us here in Selchester who have 
a little private club of our own — a few of the tradesmen and a few retired 
men, and two or three like myself- — we have some very nice rooms over 
Walkerman's shop. Sunda}? night, gentlemen, is our best night for 
meeting — always a good number on Sunday night. 

“ I was there last night for an hour or two, as usual, and, of course, 
the talk ran a good deal on the disappearance of your uncle, Mr. Brixey— 
naturally, it's the topic of the town, just now. And as you'd expect, if 
there was one theory put out, there were a dozen ! ” 

“ Any of 'em any good ? " asked Brixey. 

“ Some of 'em were pretty far-fetched," replied Brackett, with a 
laugh. “ One man has an idea that Mr. Linthwaite will be found to be 
an absconding trustee. Another is certain that it's an elopement. 

The favourite notion, of course, is that the first police theory was 
right, and that the poor gentleman was murdered. But all this is 
neither here nor there, as regards what I'm going to tell you, 

“ You know, gentlemen/' he went on, with a knowing wink, “ there 
are men who keep close in company — quiet, reserved sort of men, who 
aren't going to say all they think or tell all they know, when there's what 
you might call a general, promiscuous talk going on in such places as 
club smoking-rooms. 

“ We've such men in our little club, and two in particular — Mr. 

■ Willett, the bookseller, and Mr. Archington, the wine and spirit mer- 
chant, I dare say you've noticed their places in the town ? " 

“ I've seen them/' assented Brixey. 

YVery quiet, close men, both/' continued the old landlord, / Not 
the sort to express opinions readily. Those of our members that I've 
just referred to were what one understands as ready talkers — you know. 

“Now Mr. Willett and Mr. Archington, they're the sort that sits 
quiet, and smokes its pipe or cigar, and takes all in, and gives little out— 
eh ? Well, last night these two were there in the corner that they generally 
get together in, and they heard all that was said without saying, much 
themselves, as usual 

" But just before I was leaving Mr. Willett beckoned me to them, 
and they made room for me between tjieir chairs. * Brackett/ says Mr. 
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Willett/ there's' been a good deal of talk-to-night about the disappearance 
of this Mr, Linthwaite. Now, you've got the gentleman's nephew at your 
' house,:; haven't /you;?' ' "Since Thursday evening/ says .. J, '* and : very 
ahxidhs;about his ■ unde lie is/ ^ . ! / 'V/'y. 

, “ * Well/ says Willett, *, talk and gossip about one's fellow-townsfolk 
is not to my taste, nor to Mr, ArehingtoiTs either, but you can take the 
young gentleman a' message from both of us, ' Tell him/ he says, ; with a 
look at Archington, ‘ that if he likes to call on us to-morrow morning, 
well tell him something that may be a bit of help/ 

“ ‘ I will indeed ! ' says I, f and glad hell be to have it/ * Well/ 
says Archington, * it's to be strictly private. Bracket t, and it mayn't be 
any help at all. But we both think there's something in it/ " 1 
' ■ /III go and see them now/' said Brixey. He motioned Gaffkin Out 
//into; the . yard, “While I'm gone/' he said, “ take a walk round and see 
if Mesham's about the town. And if he is, let Mm see, openly, that 
, you're shadowing him,. Do it boldly. Thrust it before his very eyes ! / 


THE BANK-NOTES 

As Brixey walked out of the courtyard of the “ Mitre " he caught eight of ; 
old Mr, Semmerby, who, on the opposite side of the way,. was- trotting 
along beneath the overhanging trees of the Cathedral close, evidently 
bound for his office, and he ran across the street and joined him. 

“ I've a message for you which I ought to have delivered half an hour 
ago/' he said, with a glance at the clock on the Market Cross. “I'm 
afraid I'd forgotten all about it till I chanced to see you. From Mrs, 
Byfield. She asked me to let you know that she and her son have gone 
up to town and won't be back for a few days. That's all." 

The old lawyer paused and stared hard at Brixey for a moment. 
That he was intensely surprised Brixey saw at once. 

“ Oh, and she said — at least, Fanshawe said — that to-morrow's 
business must stand over, and that you'd know what that means/' he 
added* “ I'd forgotten that bit." 

Semmerby shook his head and stared at Brixey harder than ever. 

“ Mrs. Byfield and Fanshawe gone to London— -for a few days ? " he 
;exclaimed.'\ : ; <f When ? " ■ , .///:///// 

“ First train this morning," replied Brixey. * f I saw them off." 

*■, You saw them off ? " said Semmerby, almost incredulously* 


r/z/lTheiactis/' remarked Brixey, “ after Fanshawe and I;left;;ypu,ih^ 
fffgli'f, he grew a bit confidential about Ms mot## 
vW^ited\^oihebody to talk to. I took the liberty of suggesting;# 

;|fid ; it' ended by his taking Miss Byfield up there/' : 'T/wbnt/yd^ 
had a long talk with Mrs-, Byfield//. I 
remotest notion of what it was all about ; neither had Fanshawe. But 
it ended, anyway, as I say— they all three went off to town this morning." 

“ All three 1 " exclaimed Semmerby, “ What has the girl gone with 
them ? " ' 
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“ Just so/' answered Brixey. 

Semmerby gave him another odd look and turned away. 

" I, haven't the slightest notion of what it means/’ he said over his 
shoulder as he moved off. But/’ lie paused and looked back, “ have you 
heard any news 'about your own business ? y he asked. “ Your uncle ? " ' 

r Not a thing ! ” said Brixey. 

The 'old lawyer nodded, shook his head, and went off, evidently 
bewildered, and Brixey, reflecting that this was, after all, not his own 
immediate job, went along the streets to find the men he wanted to see; 

He knew both the places of which Brackett had spoken. Willett’s 
shop in Chantry Passage was one of those establishments peculiar to 
ancient English towns — a storehouse of old books, old pictures, old 
prints, and similar antiquities. 

Brixey had already looked in at its queer old windows -more than, 
once, and. had promised himself a closer examination : .o.f the contents of 
windows and shop when he had more time at his disposal. He walked in 
/h6#t,totfind ; Willett,' a quiet, reserved-looking.- elderly man, opening liis- 
letters at a. desk which 'stood in the, comer of a dark old room filled "from 
"floor to;' ceiling with, every conceivable size of volume, from great folios : to 
duodecimos. . '' -//h; 

'./Brixey, who. had an, innate love' of books, regretted at- once 'that he 
; had just then- something else than books' to think of. 

The' 'bookseller glanced , knowingly at Ms caller," and took" off "his,-' 
spectacles' ns he came forward with a smile. 

“ Mr. Brixey, I think ? ” he said. 

“ Mr. Willett, I believe/’ responded Brixey, And" seeing -they- were 
alone, he added, “Mr. Brackett tells me you can perhaps give, me a. bit' 
of information ? ” 

Willett smiled again and tapped Brixey on the shoulder. 

“Strictly between ourselves/’ lie said, in a half-whisper. “You 
know what things are in a little place like this. It doesn’t do to talk 
about anybody. But I suppose most of your’ investigations about this 
gentleman who’s missing 1 are under the rose, eh ? ” 

“ Pretty much so/’ agreed Brixey. “ It’s a first-class sort of mystery, 
anyhow, Mr. Willett.” 

* “I believe you ! ” Said the bookseller. He opened a door, at the back 
/bl.the^shop, and remarking to some person within that he was going, out 
for half an hour, put on his hat and motioned Brixey to follow him. 
/> Well step round to Mr. Archington’s/’ he said, as they walked down 
;Thdp-assage. : ;/“'Talk' there more quietly/’ . v v/rh/d 

Arlington’s establishment, a .'wine and spirit vaults, stood at The 
v;hdfi.6r;pf:';one/pf the, four, main streets of Selchester. It was 'one of thqsh 
,;;piachsydOTded;into la 1 . 'good many rooms— private bars, public tbars/W 
.: : ;cbpnfmg-housh,'' : .and'sq^ bh.h -One •flank of it ran down a side ''alley, 'And 
::'ihtp : f His : the- bookseller turnedyto slip into a side doof : which opened, oil’' 
a long narrow passage running to the rear of the building. 

At a door at the end Willett knocked, and receiving a command to 
enter, ushered his companion into a little office, snugly and comfortably 
furnished, and evidently sacred to the proprietor, another quiet-locking, 
elderly man, who, at the sight of his visitors, nodded comprehendingly, 
and motioned the bookseller to shut the door behind him. 
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/"■This is Mr. Briley/ 7 said Willett. “ Come for a bit of quiet talk. 
IvSayeii^t -Joid: Mm :■ anything yet. But lie .understands ; that whatever^: 1 ; 
said is between the three of us.” 

/a, :;“:Ayel ” responded Archington, with -a nod' to the stranger. ' "'Just' 
: so*. ;'$o-,.be sure ! .Mr. Linthwaite's nephew, 1 understand, sir Just, so*-;’ 
Queer business, Mr. Brixey — uncommonly so. You haven't hekrd any- . 
thing as to your uncle's whereabouts ? ” 

“ No I “'replied Brixey. “ I'd be only too glad to ! ” 

Archington, who was warming his back at a cheery fire, stood for a 
moment thoughtfully rubbing his chin. Then he pointed Ms visitors to 
two chairs which flanked the hearthrug, and turning to a sideboard, 
produced a bottle of sherry and silently filled three glasses, after which 
he took down a box of cigars from the mantelpiece and handed it round. 
He lighted a cigar himself, sipped thoughtfully from Ms glass and looked 
at Willett. : : 

“ Better tell your tale first,” said Willett. 

“ Whatever either of you tell me,” remarked Brixey, “ I shall take in 
strict confidence. At the same time, if it's anything that wall lead to my 
finding Mr. Linthwaite, you wouldn't object to coming forward if 
necessary ? ” 

Archington, who had dropped into an easy chair, glanced at the book- 
• selierxy v , ■ i , y, : . 

“ I don't think there'll be any need for any coming forward,” he said. 
u I think we can put you on to something that'll solve matters. That's 
my opinion, anyway, and I think it's Willett's.” , 

“ Mine, certainly ! ” said Willett. “ We can tell you of a fact — two 
facts — on which you can work. Go on, Archington.” 

V “ Well,” said the wine merchant, . turning to- Brixey, “ It's this — 
Willett and myself, from certain facts, believe that your uncle's locked 
up 1 If you want to know where — somewhere in those ruins at the old 
Priory. 

'“If you want to know who his gaolers are — the actual ones — -Nat 
Lee and his daughter. But— there'll be somebody behind them. They're 
only turnkeys, as it were. And, in the case of the daughter, not very 
dependable.” 

“ You've grounds for this supposition ? ” suggested Brixey. 

“Good ones!” answered Archington. “Now, as to mine. First, 
last Wednesday noon, I was in my order office alone — the man "who's 
usually there had gone out to his dinner. In came that girl of Lee's — 
Debbie, as they call her. 1 hadn't seen much of her since she came home 
from London, but I knew her well enough, because for a while, before she 
went to that milliner's place in town, she was parlourmaid at my house ; 
of course, she's smartened up a lot since then, though she was always a 
forward young minx. 

" Well, she came up to the counter as large as life. ' Mr. Archington/ 
she says, ‘ I want to buy some claret, I've not been well, and. the doctor 
says I'm anaemic and I ought to drink some good claret, so I want to 
try if it'll do any good/ Well, of course, I showed her a wine list, and 
pointed out a very good claret at three shillings a bottle. I also recom- 
mended some Burgundy that I have at the same price, 

“ But, no. Neither was good enough for my lady I * While Tin at 
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It/ she' says, MU have the best/ And before I could say more she put 
her linger on the price list against one of the best wines i have — some 
very tine Chateau Laititte- — ' 

Brixey started and whistled, and the other two men glanced at each 
other sign fit t tly. 

44 At six-and-six a bottle/' continued Archington, 44 4 I'll have half 
a dozen of that/ she said. * Youli send them up for me, Mr. Arching* 
ton ? ' and she pulled out a purse and handed me a five-pound note. 

, ■ Well/ of course, it wasn't my affair if Debbie Lee liked to buy claret 
at six-and-six a bottle, and I gave her the change, and promised to send 
the wine up at once. But I never believed it was for her, for I never 
’saw a young woman look less ansemic in my life. And, to cut matters, 
short, I put that fiver safely awav/ J ’ 

Archington glanced at Willett as he came to an end of Ms story, and 
the bookseller nudged Brixey's elbow. 

/ "I've got a five-pound note from the same quarter, too/' he said, 
/* And I got ifc about the same time — last Wednesday. This same young 
woman came into my shop just before one- o'clock I did just know her/ 
for it's not so long since that I bought some old prints from her father, 

44 She'd a scrap of paper in her hand. * Mr. Willett/ she says, as 
candidly as you please, * there's a lady that I know in London who's 
interested in these old places like Selchester, an invalid lady that's 
nothing"’ to do 'But read, and she's asked me if I can buy her any’ of the 
books on this list ? Have you any of them ? 1 4 What are they ? ' I 
asked, 

44 She gave me the scrap of paper then. It was part of a page evi- 
dently tom out of some second-hand bookseller’s catalogue — some book* 
seller who specialises in topography and local history. There were 
several items relating to Selchester, and some of them were ticked off 
in pencil. . . . ■ 

44 4 Yes/ I said, 44 I've some of these, but as you see, they're pretty 
expensive/ 4 Oh, it doesn't matter ! ' she says. 4 She's a wealthy lady — 
one of the customers where I worked in London — and she's sent me a 
five-pound note to lay out/ So I showed her what I had — Blenkin- 
ridge's * History of Selchester ' in two volumes, and Dean Dewberry’s 
4 Annals and Collections of Selchester Cathedral/ and Raycas tie's 4 Chartu- 
lary of Selchester Priory/ and one or two small things — they came to well 
over four pounds. 

44 She gave me a five-pound note. I have it in my pocket-book now. 
I offered to pack the books for her and to send them by parcel post, but 
she carried them off. 

44 Now," concluded Willett, 44 1 believed the young woman's story 
at The 'time, but when I heard of Mr. Linthwaite’s disappearance j and’ 
that he was a well-known antiquary, and that he'd been seen about the 
Priory’ grounds last Tuesday morning, I — well, I began to think. ’ And'' 
on Sunday Mr. Archington and I compared notes, and there you are 1 

44 What eoes Mr. B ixey think ? " asked Archington, slyly. 
'/' : v!Bri;Xey/who seemed' to have relaxed into a brown study suddenly-: 
woke up. 

44 Let me see those live-pound notes/' he demanded. 44 That’s the 
first thing ! " 
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The bookseller produced an old-fashioned pocket-book, and, after a little 
searching among its contents, extracted a five-pound' note, new, crisp 
and crackling. Archington at the same moment unlocked a' drawer, and 
took another from beneath some papers. In silence they handed the notes 
to Brixey, who glanced straight at the numbers. 

X' 61 23784,” he muttered. X 61 23785. A moment — I’ll write 
"those numbers' down. Thank you, gentlemen/' he continued, as he, 
produced a notebook and pencil. 

“ That's the first direct clue I've had ! You've hit the target •without 
h, doubt ! r I'm about as sure as I can be that this is not the first time I've 
handled these two notes/' 

■ “ You yourself ? ” asked Archington. 

■ I, myself ! ” affirmed Brixey. “ My uncle and I bank 'at the, same 
;bank— the 'Amalgamated Counties, in Fleet Street., A week since last' 
'■Saturday.! cashed a cheque for him there. I took a hundred pounds' 
of it in five-pound notes, all of which he'd have on him when he left town. 
If these are not two of them, I shall be much surprised. But I'll know 
■definitely' before the day's out/' 

, And if they are ? ” asked Willett. 

A; “ I want to have your advice on that matter/' said Brixey . “ Now, 
you said, Mr. Archington, that your impression is that my uncle is locked 
up in the old Priory. Do you think that possible ? Possible, I mean, 
that a man could be locked up there for several days without it leaking 
out ? Do you mean to say that it's a place in which it's possible to 
imprison in that way ? ” 

Archington pointed to the bookseller. 

Willett knows more about that than I do/' he answered. “ I'm not 
as familiar with our old places as he is.” 

<r Well, it is possible,” said Willett as Brixey turned to him. “ Unless 
you've been all over those ruins, Mr. Brixey, you'd be astonished in what 
a good state of preservation they are, and what a lot of room there is in 
them. Two or three resolute and determined people, bent on doing it, 
could keep a man prisoner there for as long as they liked. 

“ There's the old tower, for instance. The base of that is Lee's 
iiwekhig-hou.se, put in repair some years ago, when the museum was 
started, for the caretaker to live in. Above it there are several rooms 
ahri'.places'f all in good architectural repair,, 'with strong.,; doors, ^d/Sp'bh/ 
i'h/'v'/Tnfone of them a lot of corporation xec&rfe 
'but' it's very rarely that that room is visited. And there are rooms above 
I" certainly . think a man Sight. ; ? 1 ber ,■ 
nobod}/ the wiser.” 

“ But, think I ” objected Brixey. /' Those Priory grounds are visited 
all day long I Do you mean to say that a man so imprisoned couldn't 
attract attention from the windows, couldn't shout to those below ? ” 

84 , ^ 
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** There are rooms in that tower, sir/' answered Willett, “ in which 
the windows are so small and set so high, in the walls above the flooring 
that a man couldn't get at them” 

" What about lights at night in these rooms, or in one of them ? ** 
suggested Brixey. “ Wouldn’t that attract attention ? " 

Do you think the gaolers would allow lights ? " asked Willett dryly. 
“ No l 1 Besides, there are one or two places in there that don't touch the 
outer walls — inner rooms. That's one of .the most massive towers in 
'England// 

“ Your theory, of course/' Brixey concluded as he rose, /• is that 
Mr. Until waite is being kept there a prisoner .until — what? " . 

, 1“ Ah, that's it 1 " said Archingfcon, with a laugh. : Until— what ? 
Well, I should say, until something's taken place that Ms presence in this 
Town. was likely to prevent/* 

* r That's it ! " agreed Willett, “ He turned up just when somebody 
didn't want him. And so— he's been quietly interned// ■ 
s'/yTHow. do you- — how would you — account for it that "if . he's locked 
: up In that way he’s free to buy wine and books ? " asked Brixey.. ' " That's 
queer I" : , " 

/ 1 ,/ <: Not .a-'. bit/.*, said Archington. " He ' got the girl to manage it— 
probably paid her well to get him. a few comforts. She's' a sharp young 
minx, and it looks to me as if he'd been told that he'd got to stop where 
he was for some days, and so determined to make the best of it. , I noticed 
you started'' when' I said that Debbie' Lee ordered Chateau Laffitfe ? " ■: 

. “ My uncle's favourite wine, that's' all," answered Brixey. , 

** There you are 1 " exclaimed Archington triumphantly. ** Well, 
whatil you do ? Go to the police ? " 

No/ 1 '. replied Brixey. ' “ Not yet, anyway. lil satisfy myself about 
these, notes, and then I shall consider further operations. / I feel, pretty 
comfortable now about one thing. 

“ From what you tell me, my uncle, if he is a prisoner, is not likely 
to be either in chains or on bread and water. That's something to know. 
' : A.Bd. now Tm 'going. to wire to the bank/* '/AT 

Archington pointed to a sheaf of telegram forms on his desk, and 
Brixey wrote out his message : 

Manager , Amalgamated Counties Bank , Fleet Street , London 

I cashed a cheque for Mr. John Linihwaite with yon on May 12 th . 

Please wire me the numbers of the five-pound notes which you gave me 

in exchange. — Richard Brixey , Mitre Hotel , Selchesier. 

** You shall know what I hear about this/* he said, as he went off, 
0 In die meantime, silence all round 1 " 

post office and then walked :back.;to ; : :the' 
expecting to encounter Gaffkin either in the streets or about, 
the hotel. But Gafrkin was not in evidence; Brackett, the barmaid, 
said, had gone out on business, ana Brixey was left to his thoughts. 

On one point Brixey *s mind was already made up — he was going to 
know the secret of the Priory before the day . was out. He hung around 
the r ‘ Mitre/* wishing that Galfkin would turn up, so that lie could con- 
sult with Mm. But noon was chimed and rung from all the city clocks 
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great ben in the cathedral tower, and no Gaffkin 


■and from .the 

aP Then d ‘at half-past twelve, as Brixey was moodily strolling up and 
down near the Market Cross, keeping an eye on the ends of four streets 
alone any one of which Gaffkin might have appeared, he saw Empidge 
come out of the “ Mitre ” courtyard, look round, catch sight of him, and 
point him out to a railway porter who carried an envelope m his hand. 

ThS ." 4 "l“|hf? ? 'X“SS. “ Gentleman down at the station 

to*? from its bearer and «- 
tracted a scrap of paper on which Gaffldn had hastily scrawled a message.: 

« Found out that M. left by 9-41 far Brighton ; going after him by 
12.13. Will keep you informed by wire ofwtiai I am doing, -Or. 

Brixey gave the porter a shilling and was turning away when a thought 

occurredWo hum ^ caUing tlie man back. “ Do you know Mr. 

MC! « iS.M^sham-him that lives at Strike’s, sir ? ” answered the porter. 

“ ^dS’v^u iS^lf to^e?him go away by the 941 this morning? ”, 
' Brixev.' “ Yon did. Well, was he alone ? ' ■ . ■ , . ; 

“ As far as I know, he was, sir,” replied the man. ' I saw him in a 
first-class smoker, sir-hadn’t no one with hun that I noticed.^ 

' BrixeV , nodded in silence, and turned into the Mitre. Me was, 
disappointed at not being able to communicate his news to Gaffl.in, but 
a little reflection made him determined not to tell even Brackett of it 
He had already made up his mind that he would not share it with Crabbe 

^Gafikm^vould^robably return from Brighton before night ; if not, 
he would visit the Priory alone. And while he lunched he thought out a 
plan of action. Know whether his uncle was immured or not in taose 
ruins he would before he slept. 


ms ne woum ueiuie uc « . T i ^ 

Three o’clock brought Brixey a wire ^om the bank in London After 


inree o ciock wrougiifc , , 

one: glance at it he walked over to Chantry Passage and showed; itv tp-. , 

•^'^There you are 1 ” he said. “ Just as I expected- You ,see, tlfd ’ .; 
twenty five-pound notes I got in exchange for Mr Lmthwaiies cheque 
were numbered X 61 23768 to X 61 23787, both numbers inclusive 1 our 
note and Mr. Archington’s are X 61 23784 and X 61 23/Oj- 

could be clearer ! ” g 

“ What are you going to do ? asked \\ met.. . „ T , 

“ Without saving anything to anybody, answered Brixey, Im 
poing to pay a quiet visit to that spot this evening, aker daix. Loo>. 
y .7 Are you a yearly subscriber to those grox ncis . kou are . 
it would be 5 a help if you’d lend me your key. I want to get m on tue 

^“You don’t think you’re running into danger ? ” asked Willett. 

“ Possibly, but it will only be for about the twentieth time, replied , 

Brixey., '“'That* 
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.He lounged away the afternoon around and within the .cathedral* 
And as he sat down to dinner that evening, still alone, a second wire 
arrived from. Gafikin, Mesham was in company with an elderly man, 
much resembling himself, at Brighton, and Gaff kin was carefully watch- 
ing all their movements. 

.y ‘ ' CHAPTER XXVI 


THE GREEN PURSE 

Brixey, before sitting down to dinner that evening, had been out in the 
town, doing a little necessary shopping. Had Crab be followed him from 
shop to shop his police-inspector's mind might have attached suspicion 
in Brixey d purchases. 

For at one shop Brixey bought an electric lamp of the best make 
obtainable, and at another a pair of cloth shoes, thickly soled with felt ; 
at a- third lie purchased a small but eminently business-like revolver and 
had it fitted with cartridges. 

When he went out of the “ Mitre ” after darkness had fallen over 
Selchester he had all these things in his pockets, ready for use. 

In the course of his professional career Brixey had more than once 
played the part of a spy. More than once, too, he had run himself into 
queer situations. If was no empty boast on his part when he told Willett 
that if he risked danger on this occasion it would only be for the twentieth 
time. 

But he was a cool hand, and full of resourcefulness and of ideas, and 
he had already worked out the plans which he intended to follow 
that evening. 

He knew from observation that after dark the grounds of the old 
Priory were closed ; accordingly there would be no one about to witness 
Ms movements. His notion was to get in there, unobserved, and to do 
a little, quiet spying round the caretaker's dwelling. 

There might be windows with undrawn curtains ; there might be 
something to hear at doors ; some accidental circumstance might ensue 
which would be of immense value. And if none of these things materi- 
alised he meant to walk boldly in on the father and daughter and tax 
Debbie Lee with having been in possession of two five-pound notes 
belonging to Mr. John Linthwaite. 

Everything was very quiet at the far extremities of the little town. 
Such Selchester folk as went , abroad at night always congregated in the 
centre of the place, around the old Market Cross ; up there, near the 
North Bar and its adjacent walls, there was nobody about. 

While he waited at a corner opposite the “ Lame Hussar," two sounds 
broke the silence. Behind him, down a narrow side street which his 
wanderings in the town had taught him to know as leading beneath the 
walls to the western extremity of Selchester, and so to the high road 
which ran, towards Portsmouth, lie heard the corning of a motor-car. 

It stopped a little distance away down this street ; moved again. 
Brixey, stepping a yard or two into the roadway, saw it turn round — a 
cor with hade and front lights. It pulled up and remained stationary 
by the kerb, and at that moment he heard the second sound. 
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, ; premises * 1 , He made Ms way. through the old masses of fallen masonry 
to this, passed through a hedge of laurel bushes, and entered the yard. 

And there, in one of the lower windows, he saw a faint gleam of light, 
evidently from a fire. To make his way to that window was the work 
■ of a moment. When he looked cautiously through the bottom panes 
lie was astonished to see that on the hearth of what was evidently the 
living-room' of the house quite a respectable fire was burning. 

Clearly, then, the departure of the Lees had been an unexpected one. 
The fire had surely been made up for the evening. But there was another 
piece of evidence on that point. In the firelight he saw that the table ' 
was spread for supper. He saw, too, that the meal had been interrupted* 

So convinced was Brixey by this time that the place was empty, that 
he went away from the window towards the back door. But as he crossed 
the bit of yard his foot struck something soft, soft yet firm, which lay on 
the pavement in his path. ye y "'"yd: 

y There was' a peculiar sensation about this contact in the dark, and 
' he stopped and put down a hand — to encounter something warm and 
yet suspiciously still. 

v He had a swift Intuition of what this was before even he drew; put his 
: , lamp and, carefully shading it' within his. jacket, bent down to look. 

' There at Ms feet lay an Airedale terrier, dead, but not long dead. 

The poor brute.. was- warm, ' Not so long since its life had coursed; 
y joyously enough through its veins, and Brixey uttered a malediction on 
the folk who had so callously taken it. But there was no use in indulging 
in sentiment, and he switched off his lamp and went on to the door. 

'-y : ' , That, of 'course, he said to himself, was the dog of which Fanshawe 
, Byfield had -spoken— the excellent house-dog. Why had Lee poisoned it 
■ ' - fust before leaving ? That, .surely , was another proof of hasty departure. ■ 

Had the dog been left alive he would, even if chained up when Lee 
and Ms daughter went away, have followed in their tracks on his release. 
Therefore, argued Brixey, it was very evident that they wished to prevent 
any risk, to obviate any chance of being followed. ■ 

by; Folk who do not wish to be followed, he further argued, have : some. 

very good reason for desiring to escape pursuit. That, at any rate, 
\7'seemed; : 'Clear. '' . , 

With a quietness that would have done credit to a professional burglar, 
Brixey crept along to the kitchen door and tried the latch. He was not 
surprised to find that it tipped easily. The door was unlocked and 
7 unbolted. He was inside it in another second and had glided into the 
| living-room and through it to a little hall which divided it from the front 
of the house. 

"idarkiie^-. .lie. stood for a while, listening.' AtArst.mpt'.ah; 
ySotind came from the heights above, but presently a breath of. chilly 'air, 
blew down -on him, and he knew that somewhere up above him there was 
a window open. He heard a slight rattle of its frame in a casement. 

| 1 1 On that slight breeze, too, came the hooting of an owl in the trees 
outside the ruins— a sound that fitted well with the character of the old 
■place and -with the circumstances. And, curious and eager as he was, 
y /Brixey felt a certain sense of eeriness when he heard that hooting, and 
Ms heart beat a little quicker as he groped about him, found a stair, and 
quietly tiptoed up it 
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. He ''scarcely knew why he was adopting a mouse-like quiet in this 
-placed ■ perfectly' sure, was i absolutely’ free; of "its' usual ’ deni-';* 

zens. But was his uncle interned somewhere in the upper regions ? 
He was going to search that tower from bottom to top, now that he was 
in it, 

hot When; he came 1 to the first landing he cautiously burned on the gleam. '• 
,of his; 'electric lamp, and, shrouding it with his jacket,' 'looked round faimP' 
A door stood open on his right hand, and he slipped into the room behind 
it 

Miss Debbie Lee’s room this, evidently ; evidently, too, left by its 
tenant in some haste. Drawers had been left half closed, boxes were 
standing about with unclosed lids ; female wearing apparel was thrown, 
here and there about the bed and the chairs. 

And on the dressing-table, over which Brixey carefully shone his 
lamp, lay an oblong green morocco purse, a thing of some size, half hidden 
beneath a handkerchief which bad either been carelessly thrown or 
purposely placed on it. 

Brixey set down' his lamp at the corner of the dressing-table and 
opened that purse. And he instantly knew that its owner had gone off 
in such a hurry that she had forgotten it. For there, in one division, 
were bank-notes ; in another, gold. 

In a third was a mere scrap of paper, and it was to that, rather than 
to the gold and the notes, that Brixey gave his attention. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

THE CRY ACROSS THE WATER 

It was a bit of crumpled, dirty paper, a scrap evidently torn from a small 
memorandum-book, at which Brixey looked. On it were a few words 
scribbled in pencil in a man’s handwriting — an address. Whether it 
signified much or little, Brixey instantly memorised it. 

Wolmark’s Private Hotel, Trinity Square, E.C. 

He repeated it once or twice and packed it away in a safe comer of 
his brain for future use if need arose. Woimark’s Private Hotel, Trinity 
Square— down by the Tower, and near the Docks. 

What was an address like that doing in Debbie Lee’s purse, there In 
Selehester ? 

But before Brixey had time to consider this problem his attention 
was otherwise occupied. Outside the room in which he stood there was 
a landing, and on that landing a window was open. All the time he had 
been there he had heard the hooting of the owls in the old trees across 
■ the grounds. . 

Now he heard something else — the steady throb of the engine of a 
motor-car. That sound drew nearer and nearer ; slowed down, ceased. 
He knew it to have come from the road outside ; knew the car to have 
pulled up close to the gates of the Priory, and he instantly slipped the 
bit of paper back into the purse, laid the purse where he had found it, 
half covered by the handkerchief, and turned off the light of Ms lamp. 

The next instant he heard footsteps on the drive below — somebody 
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' was running towards the house* And he knew then that Debbie Dee had 
missed her purse, and was either hurrying back herself or,. had .'sent 
somebody to fetch it. ’ ‘ 

'Brixey, in glancing round the room, had noticed a curtain which hung 
from a shelf in an alcove. To slip behind that curtain was the work of 
an instant. 

Another instant and he heard the hurrying steps in the yard he™ 
neath, then in the living-room below, then on the stair* And he knew 
then that it was a man who had come back for the green purse. 

The man came running fast up the stairs. Brixey heard him panting. 

1 He turned straight into the room. Brixey saw his figure outlined 
against the grey light of the curtainless window. But the next instant 
the man struck a match ; it flared up brightly. 

And then the watcher knew that he had indeed made a discovery. 

. The man standing before him, glancing eagerly at the contents of the 
dressing-table, was, without doubt, the man whom the Newhaven 
' landlord had described — a very ordinary-looking fellow to whom an 
: unmistakable cast or squint gave a sinister appearance. 

Also, Brixey was certain that he was the man to whom he had, seen 
Mesham talking that very morning in the side-alley when he followed 
Mesham from the station after the Byfields had gone off to London* He 
knew him by his coat ; its cut, its loud pattern. 

k-Tnthe same; instant in which Brixey made these discoveries , the man " 
caught sight of the purse and grabbed it with a muttered exclamation of 
relief* The next instant he had flung down the match, run out of the room, 
and was flying down the stairs ; the next he was out of the house again, 
b and .running down the drive. 

Brixey then emerged from his hiding-place, and, hurrying to the 
open window on the landing, put out his head and shoulders, and listened. 
A moment later he heard the motor-car's engine begin to throb — another 
. moment and it had gone off once more into the night. 

And once more silence fell over the old place, broken now and then 
by the mournful hooting of the owls. 

Brixey thought a good deal to that eerie accompaniment. That 
ifflleetaiid; his. .daughter' were in flight he was certain. 'That The squint™/ 

| | eyed man was in collusion, or league or conspiracy with them seemed 
I pretty positive. But what was it all about ? Had it anything to do 
, .with the mystery which seemed to centre in Mrs. Byfield ? Was it hr, 
i '.relation to, or in consequence of, the disappearance" of Mr. Linthwaite,? ^ 
Without doubt the man who had just been to fetch the green purse 
: ' ;Wa3- : the man who had sent that mysterious telegram from Newhaven, 
and had torn up and thrown away "the actual message written by Mr. 
linthwaite himself. Therefore he must have been in touch with Mr. 
Linthwaite in the first day or two of his disappearance, and probably 
ever since. ■ / ' . . ' ■ ■ ^ " ■ . 

. And if he, as now seemed probable, was running away with the 
' Dees, 1 ' where\ was Mr. Linthwaite, who had probably been in -their 
custody ? 

That last question seemed, after all, the immediately important one, 
l and Brixey determined to continue his search. And now, feeling sure 
that nobody else would corns to the old tower, he turned on the light of 
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his lamp and boldly and carefully explored Ms surroundings. Before he |ij 
, left it, he was- going to make certain, whether Mr. Linthwaite was 1 in that 
tower or not. 

There were yet upper regions to explore, and Brixey climbed what %- 
was evidently the last Eight of stair. 

■y' And before he knew of - it he had set foot;' in what he very qmcMyv;;y||i 
assured himself to have been Ms uncle’s prison. by 

The stair terminated on a narrow landing* whereon was an ancient 
archway in which a door, clamped and ironed, was deeply set. That door 
was open. The vaulted chamber behind it was empty. But there was 
a door in the farther wall of that chamber, also open, through which ; 
Brixey instantly strode. ■ ' 

And he had not thrown the gleam of his lamp round the small room 
.inside it for more than a few observant seconds' than he knew, that one' partc'c;-f|b 
of the mystery was solved. Here, without a doubt, Mr. Linthwaite had 
been, immured. 

But he was not there 1 The place was empty and silent. Yet that 
he had been locked up there Brixey never doubted after his first rapid 
Tnspectidn-~-~nay,; he was certain that he had been there recently.' ■■.And; ;'yf | 
now that he had settled that point he proceeded to take a careful look A-' 
round this curious jail. 

yb e An oil lamp 'Stood on a table set against one of the, bare ''walls, , He y ^ . 
lighted it and turned it up to the full In its fairly strong light he saw t 
how it was that Mr. Linthwaite had been incarcerated in this place 
without anyone knowing outside the circle — large or small — of his b 
jailers. ||| ;b 

The room was some twelve feet square in floor space, but of a con- 
siderable height. Its two windows were set high in the wails, much too 
high for a tall man to reach, even if standing on chair or table. The 
door was strong, thick, and closely set in its framework. Brixey saw 
that when it was closed the room must be sound-proof. | 

•-These facts showed him that a prisoner confined in the room would 
have little chance of attracting the attention of any person outside. He 
turned from them to the proofs of his uncle’s presence. . | 

Th,e place had been fitted up as a bed-sitting-room, and was not J| 
uncomfortably furnished. A thick, if somewhat timeworn, carpet had 3 m 
been spread on the floor, a camp-bed placed in one corner, a roomy arm- 
chair stood by a table set in the centre. On another and smaller table 
lay books, newspapers, periodicals, 

Brixey turned them over— the last newspapers were of that day’s 
date ; the books were those which Debbie Lee had bought from Willett. 
Writing materials lay near. A quantity of manuscript revealed the fact 1 
that 'Mr. Linthwaite had solaced the hours of imprisonment by’ making; 1 i 
copious notes from the “ History of Seiches ter.” There was no -mis- * 
taking his somewhat crabbed penmanship. .. 

, ' And ranged on the same table, in company with a Cruet-stand and ’ ; .yl 
certain table appointments, stood the half-dozen bottles of Chateau j| 
Laffitte which Archington had spoken of ; three of them were still 
uncorked. ■ . t 

A sudden fear sprang up in Brixey’s mind as he took in all these - 
various details and proofs. Was it possible that the evidently sudden W, 
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and hurried departure of the Lees and the squint-eyed man had brought 
about some tragedy ? 

The Airedale terrier was lying dead in the yard. 'Was it possible 
that Mr. Ontliwaiie was hung dead, too, somewhere among these ruins ? 
It might be that these folk had been faced with some situation wiiicii 
made 1 them desperate— desperate enough to take life. 

And at that thought and its dreadful possibilities Brixey hastily ran 
down the stairs, left the Priory grounds, and hurried along the streets 
to the police station. Now, at last, the police would be of use. 

Crabbe was in his office, writing letters, when Brixey was shown in to 
Mm. He looked up in astonishment. 

** News ? ” lie asked. 

, ** Look 'here!'” exclaimed Brixey. “ WeVe got to stir — quick,! 
Newer, mind all the particulars. Ill tell you them later. But I’Ve made a 
discovery. 

”, My uncle's been locked in a room in the top of that tower at the old 
Biubry. ; There's no doubt about it, as you'll see for yourself. But he's 1 
■not"' there now, and’ those Lees are gone — both father and -daughter. 
^They've gone off to-night, in a motor-car. I saw them go. 

” Now, something's been done with my uncle before they left. WeVe 
got to find out what, ■ Get 'some of your men and come up there, , Ill 
Tell you a lot more as we go along." 

Crabbe got to his feet and made for the door. But before he could 
open it the policeman who had 'just ushered Brixey in came back with 
an expression of 'face which betokened news. 

| Well ? | demanded Crabbe. “ What now ? ” 

The policeman, obviously excited, jerked a thick thumb in the direc- 
tion of the front office. 

” There's a man there from one of those cottages up North Bar way, 
sir,” he said. “ Outside the walls — between the Priory grounds and 
the lake. He says there's somebody on that island in the middle of the 
lake shouting for help 1” 

Brixey started forward. In his observations of the big sheet of water 
behind the Priory grounds he had noticed the small, thickly-wooded 
island of which the policeman spoke, and now a sudden light flashed 
field" of, mental vision. He dapped the inspector on /the 

shoulder. 

once ! ” he exclaimed. “ I've an idea what that means;/ 
-men.* Get' this man outside to show us : the 'neMMsfi: 

Sk':- A-e '■ :•■■'■•/■■' / a 1/,-’ . ,, . • ; , , /’/." ./ 1//// ' , . . "/’, . - /'/ ’ / / Vv ;/:/:/.//, 

AkTAi ''/;^mfit'es'; later^ at, the, head of half a dozen. men,, Brixey 

0^,-tJie black surface -of the lake,, -striving To pebr : 
'mtp the gloom. ’ Not even Ms sharp eyes could make out the' island, half 
a mile away, but it needed little acuteness of hearing to catch a cry 

** Help there ! , Help I ” 
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Brixey gripped the inspector by the arm as he heard that cry* 

“ There yon are ! " he 'said. “Found! That's Mr. Linthwaite's 
voice. Now, then — how to get to him? 'What is this 'island? Do 
people go across to it ? hi/. 1 ' 

" There's a hut on it that's used for wild-fowl shooting," answered 
Crabbe. “ And there ought to be a punt somewhere about here. This 
is a queer business, Mr. Brixey," he : went on as they began to search the 
bank of the lake. “ How on earth does this poor gentleman come to be 
there ? " 

“ Never mind that," exclaimed Brixey. “ He'll tell us all that later. 
Coming ! " he shouted as the cry for help came again. “ Wave one of 
those lanterns to let him know he's heard," he continued, turning to the 
knot of police, who were turning the lights of their bull's-eye lamps on 
the reeds and sedges in an endeavour to find the punt.- “ Where is this 
boat you're talking about ? " 

One of the policemen, a little in advance, suddenly stopped and turned 
Ms light on the still water at the edge of the lake. 

“ There it is, sir ! " he said. “ And scuttled, too ! That's no use." 

The other men gathered round, turning their lamps on the foundered 
punt, which lay a foot or so beneath the surface. 

" That's been done on purpose 1 " remarked Crabbe. I see what 
it's been. Whoever took Mr. Linthwaite across to that island came back 
alone and scuttled that punt, so that it couldn't be used in a hurry. And 
I don't know where there's another boat 1 " 

The man who had run down to the police station with the news came 
forward, 

“ JimPybus has a bit of a boat down at his garden steps, Mr. Crabbe," < 
he said. “ 'Tain't much of a size, but he goes about this here water in4 
it, fishing." 

“ Come on ! Where is it ? " urged Brixey. 

The man led them along the side of the lake to a point where one or 
two isolated cottages stood on the shore, and at the foot of some stone 
steps showed his companions a tiny skiff tied up to a post. ' 

By dint of shouting beneath his window its owner was brought down. 
He regarded the posse of men with sleepy wonder, and shook his head. 

“ Ain't fit for no more than two to be in that there vessel ! " he said. 
“I don't go out with no more than one in she, any times, 'Tain't safe, 
nohow, for more* Can't take all of 'ee across, there," ://' hfi ' ■ ■ ||| 

“ Let him go by himself," said Brixey. “ Look here, my man. 
There’s a gentleman stranded across there on that island. Go and fetch- 
him. Bring him safe over, and there's a sovereign for you." j 

“AH right, master — hoping he ain't a very heavy 'un/' said the d 
man. “ Ain't crippled, nor nothing, is he ? " 
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“ 1 don't know what state he's in/' answered Brixey. “'Get; across 
th$re and find out, anyway.” . ./h ' 

" The boat-owner got into his tiny craft and pulled away into the gloom, 

1 and, the company on the bank stood casting their lights in his direction 
until he vanished, Crabbe took off his cap and wiped his forehead. 

“This beats all 1“ he said in an undertone to Brixey, “Never 
heard the like of it Who can have put him over there ? Those Lees, 
now — they can't have done that themselves. Who's been in at it ? " 


; “ You'll hear more presently. Inspector/' answered Brixey. “ Unless 
I’m mistaken you'll hear still more to-morrow, and I sincerely hope 
you'll have the pleasure of making some arrests. But I'm a bit doubtful 
: oh that point, unless——'' 

“ There's a light on the island now 1 " interrupted one of the police- 
men. “ Gentleman's struck a match, I think." 

A tiny spark of blue flame glimmered for a second or two far off 
across the water. It died out, and was presently succeeded by another. 

■ The captive was evidently showing his whereabouts to the man in the 

boat. : . 

And in a few minutes more the watchers on the bank heard the splash 
of the returning- oars and voices from the boat— that of the boatman low 
and monosyllabic, that of his passenger high-pitched and loquacious. 

“ That's my uncle 1 " said Brixey, with a sigh of relief, “ He's all 
right ! I know that from his voice. Well, that's a consolation, anyhow ! " 

Mr, Linthwaite, sitting very uncomfortably in the stern of the tiny 
boat, and gripping the timbers on either side of him, was something of a 
picture as he came into the glare of the policemen's lamps. A somewhat 
prim, precise, and old-fashioned-looking gentleman, his outward appear- 
ance was now rendered odd and even amusing by the fact that he wore 
an ordinary blanket pinned about his shoulders and had a cheap cloth cap, 
two sizes too small for him, perched on the crown of his head. 

He wore pince-nez on the bridge of his high, inquisitive nose ; the 
black ribbon attached to them dangling gracefully across’ his blanket. 
He stared wonderingiy around the ring of faces on the bank, and as Brixey 
stepped forward to give him a helping hand his wonder found vent in an 
exclamation. X ' 1 ' , /. ; A X 

“ Bless my soul ! ” he said, as his nephew pulled him. through the reeds 
| and .set Mm on the bank. “You here ? Dear me ! Most extraordinary. ; 

. : arraiagements' ' Have-' been upset, eh ? This- is ,- not— not:'' 
accidental ? ” 

Brixey slapped the blanketed shoulders. 

y I've been here looking for you ever since last Thursday/' he an- 

■ i ,swered. ' “ The whole place has been turned upside down for you. You're ■ 

going to cost me five hundred pounds ! Where have you been ? “ 

, Mrs Linthwaite removed his pince-nez, and waved them in the dlrec- 
tion whence lie had just been ferried. 

“ Since a little while after dark this evening/' he remarked calmly, 
marooned — I think that is the correct term ? — marooned on a small 
island, across there. i ; : 

“ I wish I'd had one of these lamps with me. I found some ancient 


stones on that island on which, 1 am sure, are inscriptions. But I only 


had one box of matches- 


-growing low, too. 
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“ So you are really here ? ” he continued, glancing almost dubiously' it 
at Ms. nephew. " Didn’t you receive my wire last week ? 1 I expected /J 
to join you at Winchester/" , ■ f 

: " Look here 1 ” broke in Brixey. " Who put you on that island/ 4 
to-night ? Never mind xne — we'll talk about that later. Come now— /f 
who was it ? ” " ^ ' .Wf 

Mr. Linthwaite resumed his glasses and looked speculatively round. }/§ 
the ring of interested faces. 

: "TJrn 1 ” he said. “ An inspector of police, I' perceive ; also' several I: 
constables. Ah ! I think we will defer, explanations until—— Shall we i y 
adjourn to the * Mitre ’ ? Perhaps the inspector will accompany us ? The { 
fact is, a little refreshment will not do me any harm/" >4 

Brixey slipped a sovereign into the hand of the boatman, another into tff 
that of the man who had first heard Mr. Linthwaite’s cry for help. The || 
procession set forth, Brixey and Crabbe going first with the recent captive jl 
behind them ; the constables following, highly diverted by their view of' / 
Mr. Linthwaite from the rear. • 

At the police station they fell out. The three in front marched on in, 

' silence' until they came to the, /Mitre/ Not until- they were in the private v . 
sitting-room did Mr. Linthwaite remove his blanket, and Ms cap. 

" done, he glanced significantly at his nephew. . ‘ - ' / /J 

" On this occasion, Dick/" he said solemnly, " I think — whisky ! ” 
Instead of ringing the bell, Biixey went round to the bar parlour in - | 
person. Brackett sat by the hearth reading the evening paper, in which : 
he was so absorbed that he did not hear Brixey ’s footstep until his guest ■ 
clapped him on the shoulder. ' r 

" Got him 1 ” said Brixey triumphantly. " He’s in the little parlour. | 
Come in, and bring a decanter of your best whisky with you/" " 

Brackett got up with marvellous alacrity for a man of his age. He | 
stared at Brixey open-eyed. 

" You don’t mean to say Mr. Linthwaite’s found ! ” he exclaimed. (■ 
“ Bless me I There’s a most amazing theory about his disappearance in • 1 
that paper ! ” O:/-;/;/® 

"1*11 consider it later,” laughed Brixey. " He’s here, and he’s all f 
right, though a bit shivery.” :^|jf 

Brackett gazed wonderingly on his elder guest as he cani-wSg 
decanter and glasses into the parlour, and his hand trembled as he 
it in Mr. Linthwaite’s outstretched palm. 

. " I was never so glad to see anything in my life, gentlemen ! ” he said '% 
fervently as he glanced -from uncle to nephew. "Never! I — I hope If!: 
you’re no worse, sir ?.” : V| : / 

" Except for a slight and merely temporary feeling of chilliness, my |; 
good sir, I am, I believe, no worse,” answered the returned captive, f 
" I have eaten, and drunk, and smoked, and read— very profitably — and f ; 
written — also profitably — and I am quite well. ■ ; /|g: 

. " A little more exercise, perhaps ? The fact is, until to-night, I have/f : 
had none— not even that allowed to prisoners of the usual brand,” he j| 
added, with a sly glance at Crabbe. " I wasn’t even allowed out of my | 
cell ! ” 1 

" Then you have been locked up, sir ? ” suggested Brackett. " Dear-. ^ 
me!” 
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“ Give ns each a drink/' lie cormnanded. He presemiy handed a 

glass to Ixis uncle, and, giving him a meaning look, nodded in Crabbe’s 
direction. 

■ “ I think yon had better tell ns something/* lie said suggestively, 
” This is, or ought to be, a police job, and the inspector there is waiting 
for ii for iik uion/ ’ eyd/LS/;; 

Linthwaite took a pull at his glass, and, dropping into an easy chair, 
look* d round and shook his head. 

“ I should be very glad,” he said dryly, ** if somebodyjcould give me 
some information ! I don’t know what any of you know, but I do know 

that since Tuesday afternoon I have been a prisoner under the roost 

extraordinary and mystifying circumstances.” * 

■ ;i / You don't know why you were imprisoned ? ” exclaimed Brixey* 
” Come, now, is that in the nature of a legal quibble, or are we to take it 
in a literal sense ? ” 

i'iyl/y'I; ake it as you please, my dear lad,” replied Linthwaite. I merely 
repeat: what I have said. • All I know is that ;$ince- last Tuesday I have been; 
'impiisotied, that three; particular’ persons acted, as my gaolers, that they' 
released me to-night — by marooning me on that island — and that 1 axi 
here! But—” 

Brixey interrupted his uncle with some impatience, 
y; , ! :; Ti,iis is important ! ” he said* ' Just tell us ! Was it Mesham wher 
locked' you up in that tower at the Priory ? Did he cause it? , 'Was he 
there ? Have .you seen, him ?” 

Linthwaite shook his head as if puzzled by these questions. 

„ " Mesham ? ” .he answered. “ Mesham ? Ah, you mean — yes, I 
know the man you mean. But no, I have never seen him since I left 
him outside the Priory at noon last Tuesday morning — never ! ” 
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Brixey was obviously so taken aback by this reply that his uncle, after 
looking Mm carefully over for a few seconds, turned to the landlord and 
the inspector with a significant glance. 

y I think my nephew would like to have some explanation from me, 
'or to give me some explanation of Ms own in private,” he' said./ ,■ Yj'yd 
no doubt you gentlemen, and all the town, will eventually get your fill 
/#y'tMd ; beforeTong I'cBui justne#^ — •” 

'toc^k ; tii.e plain 'hint' and moved to the door. ButTnspectdh 
Crabbe looked like a man whose hopes are being dashed just as they are 
about to be realised. 

/ , 1 " Those Lees/ sir, ? ” he asked. You don't make any charge against 
them ? ” ' ■ : ; . ■ ' ■ 

" For the present, my friend,” answered Linthwaite, “ I make no 
charge against anybody. I'm too much in the dark.” 

“ You said those Lees had slipped off in a motor-car, Mr. Brixey,” 
said Crabbe. “ Seemed to be running away, you thought ? ” 
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“ Yes, but I don't know that they were carrying oh anybody s pro- - 
perty, Inspector/ 7 replied Brixey. " I, too, have no charge to mak . 
Better wait. Morning may bring revelations 1 " 

; ; ; ;^;:He. : spdke chaffingly, but when Crabbe.and the landlordriiadrieft : 4he ; />S 
'mom he' turned bo Ms uncle with a face that was serious enough; ■ /// 
;/’ /" What' on earth is all this about? " he asked. , You' don't, know'' to 
what strange things I've unearthed since 'Thursday'!, I've an awful lot ;// 
to tell you. There's some extraordinary mystery at the bottom of all ■ 
this, and I'm certain it's just about to be developed in a very serious way 
for somebody, ' ■ 1 

" Hadn't you better tell me your story of this past week ! ThenJ'il 

fell you what I've been up to. And then " 

Linthwaite interrupted Ms nephew with a deep cough and a sly look. 

" Yes, dear boy," he said, " and what then ? " 

"Then, I should say, it will probabty be Mgh time to call in the 
police," replied Brixey. 

" It might be," remarked Linthwaite, " if I knew, or we knew, what 
to call them in about. But it seems to me that somebody else wall have 
to do the calling, and I don't know who that somebody- else really is. I 
don't know what's going on ! . 4 

“ You want to know what's happened to me. I can tell you in a very 
few words. Last Tuesday morning, when I went out of this hotel, bent / 
on no more than a mere stroll to a neighbouring ruin, X met a woman 
Whom I knew years ago as a Mrs. Gradock Melsome. t. 

" I know— know, mind! — her husband to be living. I know where 
he is, or was a week ago. But I found out that she had married, twenty- 
two years since, a well-to-do man in tMs town, and was now his widow 
— supposed widow, that is, for she has, of course, no legal status, un- 
fortunately for her. She is now called Mrs. Byfield. 

“ I spoke to her for a few minutes, but without telling her that I knew 
her real husband to be alive. I might have done so, but our conversation ] 
was interrupted by her brother-in-law, Charles Melsome, whom I know 
well enough, though I haven't seen him for two years. 

“ I walked away with Mm, leaving her. I asked him a question or • i 
two about matters. * Does Mrs. Byfield know that Gradock is alive ? ' / 
was one. ■ Has she any family ? ' was another. ■ , jj 

/ He told me that she had one son, that she didn't know that CradockS 
was alive, and that she had married Byfield in good faith. I then asked 
him a most pertinent 'question — ' How did Byfield leave his money ? ' f 
He replied that Byfieid had died intestate, and that she, as Ms supposed t 
widow, had administered the estate. i| 

" * In that case/ I said, ‘ the unfortunate woman is going to encounter ■ 
serious trouble, for your brother is here in England, seeking her for : 
reasons of his own, and he is sure to find her. The truth will come out, ; 
and she and her son won't be entitled to a penny of Byfieid 's/ 

"He then asked me what should be done. I said I would consider I 
matters during my walk, and speak to him again in the afternoon. We ‘ 


had an appointment for half-past two at the Priory, and parted. And • 
now/' added Linthwaite, " I may tell you that for thirty years I 
have been trustee for these two Melsomes, and—" , / 

"A moment!" interrupted Brixey. "I'd better teh you that l: 
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know all about it, through you think I don't. The fact is, I was so con- 
v i iced that you'd been the victim of foul play that I s nt Gafikin to starch 
your papers— and, to cut the story short, I've got the Melsome receipts 
■ and the pedigree safely locked up here. Sorry to' have had to make such a 
search— but, you know, everybody here believed you'd been murdered ! " 

“ Oh, well, then, of course, you know who these Melsomes are/' said 
Linthwaite, somewhat surprised by his nephew's drastic methods. u Urn 
—I hope Gaffidn was careful in looking through my papers ? " 

“ You can be sure he was/" replied Brixey. “ Yes, 1 worked out all 
about the Melsomes, and I also came to the conclusion that Mrs. Martin 
Byfield is really Mrs. Cradock Melsome. . 

■* And as it's well known in the town that Martin Byfield died intestate, 
Gaffkin and 1, of course, realised that, as you said just now, Mrs. ’ 
' Byfield and her son aren't entitled to a penny, by the mere fact that her 
marriage to Martin was no marriage. So now you see that you and I 
are at a common point. I know what you know, so far/" 

.^Ayej but you don't know this 1 " said Linthwaite. * £ Cradock 
Melsome is in London, wanting to find Ms wife. He has a reason. Need- 
less to say, it's for his own benefit. But, on thinking the whole thing 
/'thoroughly over, when I got to Mardene village after leaving Charles 
, Melsome, I' wired to Cradock ' bidding, him meet me here at the ' Mitre. ' 
next day. / Y 

“ The tact Was, I saw away out of the difficulty for his wife,' and I 
knew that I could save her annoyance. It was better that he should know 
Where she was than that he should begin to advertise and make inquiries, 
and' so I told him to come here last “Wednesday." 

• Brixey jumped in his chair, 

l ** Have -you seen this Cradock Melsome lately ? " he asked. /' if so, 
what is he like ? " 

I ;saw Ixim a fortnight ago," answered Linthwaite. ' " Just after, he 
;,came over from Canada. 'Elderly, greyish-haired, fresh-coloured 'man—': 
good-looking." ////: / * ■ ' ' ■ . . 

Tlien lie did come to Selchester, and I believe he saw', Mrs. Byfieldy 
v'iod,: last week ! " exclaimed Brixey. “ That explains, a lot. He was here'' ' 
; fpn:hwQ : ''’dif!erent nights." ,,;. ; v/Y; 

■|///f:, Aye? .Well, I. didn't see. him/' said Linthwaite, .with a sarcastic/ 
otherwise ’ engaged. I returned from .Mardene, .after /a./ 
bit of lunch at the village inn, and was at the Priory a little after two. 


I looked in at the museum while I was waiting for Charles Melsome. 


4 youngish man, an intelligent fellow,, evidently a townsman, was in 
■there — marked, I may tell you, by & peculiar cast in one eye — and I got 
into conversation with him. 

care to examine the interior of thbrildripwer/", 
and as Melsome hadn't come, I went up the stairs with him. ' He took' 
me, from one story to another — finally into an inner room at the top, a 
famished room." 

“ I saw it to-night/" remarked Brixey. 

" Then you saw rw prison I " said Linthwaite. Before I'd scarcely 
crossed the threshold, the key was turned on me, and there I was, 
trapped ! Of course, I immediately realised that my two meetings of 
that morning had something to do with this — but what ? ' ’ 
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, "I couldn't think that Mrs. Byfield would endeavour to trap me. 
As for Charles Melsome, he had to look to me for a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. „ But there I was, evidently imprisoned for a purpose. 

I looked round and saw that all preparations had been made for me 
bed, easy chair, tables, and so on. It was very evident that all had been 

latelyaiTanged-i woadering a nd indescribably angry until about 

six o’clock, when the door opened, and the man whom we will call Sqmm 
—for I never learnt his name— entered. Incidentally, I may mention that 
when he did enter, he let me see that he had an 

handy. He stood just within, close to the door, one hand on the latch, 
the other in a pocket from which the revolver also protruded. 

« ' I’m sorry, Mr. Linthwaite,’ he said, ‘ but you made a great mistake 
in coming to Selchester just now, and you’ll have to pay for it. lou 11 
; have to remain here at least a week in this room, ' . A ■ A 

“ * You infernal blackguard ! ’ I said, ‘ if you don t stand aside and 
let me walk freely down those stairs yon 11 see the inside of ] 
longer than you think of.’ ‘ I think not, sir,’ he said, coolly enough 
* And talking; of iails, this of yours shall, be made as comfortable as 
possible for you.’ Then he slightly opened the door and beckoned m a 

d ^M S ^”y,’ he said, ‘ will take any orders you Hke to .give 
her and do anything in reason for you. But,’ he added, with a sinister 
took, ? whenever' she comes up, Mr. Linthwaite, there’ll always be a 

^Lo^hfre? ’tSe opened the door a few inches again and showed 
me a black-visaged, determined-looking fellow outside. Make the^n^st 
of the situation, Mr. Linthwaite, he continued. Only a AceK and 

y0U » 11 ' Whose work is this, and what does it mean ? ’ I demanded. ‘ That, 
he answered, ‘ is neither here nor there— so far as I m concerned 


sir. 


Take mv advice — and be as comfortable as you can S ’ After which, 
without as much as an if-you-please, he calmly took my hat .and umbre i a 
and walked off with them— three guineas worth of piopeity, wmch 1 \ . 

neV «\v“ho the devil is this squint-eyed fellow ? ” growled Brixey. .. 

“ No more idea than the man in the moon l said Linthwaite. But 
he must be easily identified. However, there I was, andlhadtomake 
the best of it. So I cultivated the demure damsel. She was fuendiy and 
agreeable enough, so long as I said nothing about freedom— m fact, I am 

bound to say she made a very pleasant gaoler. „ bottles 

“ She bought me some good wme— by the by, I have left three tottg 
of it there — and got me some books, and was very land. And, knowing 
that I should be detained a week, I got her to take a telegram for you, 
which T Suppose you duly received, eh ? ” ? . V u . ■' : rf ;V ’T:V' 

“ I got a telegram from Newhaven, sent m your name by a sqinnt- 
eved man,” remarked Brixey. “ It informed me that you had gone - 
Paris for a week. That’s what I got ! ” . . 

Linthwaite pursed his lips and shoo* nis -Qnac.t , 

“ Mr. Squint, ’ he remarked, “ is certainly a person oi m & enunv md 
resourcefulness, Whoever he is ! But to tell the rest, 1 remained nmmm d 
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until after dark this evening. Then Squint and the black-visaged person, 
.appeared, conducted me under stress to a punt at the edge of 'that lake/' 
and took me over to the island. Squint kindly remarking as they rowed 
off that he would be obliged if I wouldn't shout for help for half an hour 
or so. And the rest you know.” y/y..;t , ypw Ay.; 

“ It seems to me,” observed Brixey, that the first thing to do is to 
find out whc this s mint-eyed chap is ! ” 

” The first thing to do,” said Linthwaite, ” is to discover the whole 
circumstances and situation of the woman known here as Mrs. By field. 

I don't know why 1 was kidnapped and locked up, but I am sure that it 
had something to do with the Byfield estate. 

“ Now, look here ! You've evidently been going into the matter* 
Do you know when Mrs. Byfield’s son comes of age ? ” 

“ Yes S ” replied Brixey, with a significant nod. “■ He comes of age 
to-morrow/' 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE MIDNIGHT DISCOVERY 

-.The, old man of law’s eyebrows went up and a sharp look of suspicion 
. hashed across his face. 

/ y To-morrow ! ” he exclaimed. “ And all this going on 1 Them we', 
must see these By fields at once.” 

v "/Can’t’ be done,” said Brixey. “ Mrs. Byfield and her son went off. 

, to London hurriedly' first thing this morning. Why, X don’t . know. X . 
wish I did, for more reasons than one.” 

“ More mystery ? ” asked Linthwaite. 

" It’s all mystery,” assented Brixey. " Look here ! Hadn’t X better 
tell you everything that’s happened to me since last Thursday afternoon ? 
You'll get the hang of things then. And it strikes me the time’s getting 
! short.” 

Linthwaite, who had sat slowly sipping his whisky and water, set his 
glass down, drew out a cigar case and lighted a cigar, 
u ” Go on I ” he said. “ Everything, then.” 

Pie listened in silence while his nephew related all his doings from the 
arrival of Georgina at the Sentinel office to his adventures of that evening, 

, only asking a brief question here and there. And in the end he nodded 
his head with decision. 

l/A. in your conclusion, my lad ! ” he said. . “ Then’s '■ 
‘a conspiracy here, which was evidently in' being before I came to Selch ester ' 
last week, and which was to have matured to-morrow. My presence 
^IpterferOd' wi'th;it$ ,; prospects' of success ; your doings' haveTurtherlhtqr-:.''! 

of .Mrs. Byfield 'has ^presumably:' 'been;'' 

another cog in the wheel. 

g;;Ay But why did she go ? Why did she persuade that girl to go with 
Let ? , What did. she tell that girl last night, to induce her to go ? And,- 
fey George, .’sir, there’s no doubt that girl is the real owner of all the ; 
Marti n Byfield property— every pennyworth I ” 

” What do you think now you .know all ? ” asked Brixey. 
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“That that scoundrel Charles Melsome — or Christopher Mesham, as 
he now calls himself — is at the bottom of it ! " answered Linthwaite. 

“ The squint-eyed fellow is probably his tool, or agent. Probably, 
too, Charles encountered Cradock when he came here in answer to my 
wire, and has drawn him into it. Presumably the object was to black-" 
mail Mrs. Byfield to a very considerable extent, and to make the lad ; 
Fanshawe another victim. Between them, mother and son will to-morrow, 
when the son comes of age, be in possession of a considerable amount. 

1 /‘ These fellows meant, no doubt, to have a big share of it on condition' ; 

■ of keeping silence about Mrs, Byfield's marriage to Cradock before her 
marriage to Byfield. We don't know what they may have already done. 
There's only one bit of consolation that I see." 

“ What ? " asked Brixey. 

/ You say- ■' that Mesham, as we'll. call him, looked. much taken' ‘abaelth 
when he saw those three going off this morning ?" said Mr. Linthwaite;' ;; 

“ Clean sold I " replied Brixey. “ So much so that he stood with 
his mouth wide open, staring ! " 

;b, ; “ That looks as if : he saw his victim escaping him, " .remarked. limb; 
'thwaite. ' ■ “ But we mustn't trust to chance. Now, first, dotyoub'buQW/'; 
where these three are in London ? " 

./.“/No,'' said' Brixey, “ but Brackett may know. Miss BjTieldfT ; 
/believe, promised to wire : to him. The old chap was anxious' about her,'' y 
: “;'Go : and- see," commanded Linthwaite. “ And then send' -for' 'my \ 
overcoat and hat from my bedroom. We've got to go out." 

; Brixey 'came back' in five minutes, bringing the hat and coat and the ', 
desired information. Georgina had wired to Brackett that evening. 
They were all staying at the. Grosvenor Hotel; 

“ Very good," observed Linthwaite. “ Then come on to Semmerby's 
house." 

Brixey looked at his watch. 

“ The old man will be in bed," he said. “ It's eleven now," 

“ Doesn't matter if it's two in the morning, my lad i " answered 
Linthwaite, “ Or three, or four. We're going to have him up 1 " 

Brixey spoke a word or tw r o to the old landlord as they passed out, 
asking him to keep up a bit of fire in the sitting-room ; he already fore- 
saw that there might be no going to bed that night. Then he took .M^tJ 
uncle along: to Semmerby's house — to find it, as he had expected, aH'iny. 
darkness. 

■ It was not' until, they had knocked and rung: several times that a 
window was opened just above the door and a grey head was put out. 

";//;/ T‘;.It's'I^Brixeyy-Mr. Semmer.by," ^d;the;, : yormg. disturb^ 
here's my uncle with me ! " 

|j c pri '/God/bless/nfi % " exclaimed the. old lavybry ' ; “"Glad’' tohear^y^M;;/ 
found, Mr. Linthwaite ! You want me ? I'll be down in two minutes " 
He presently appeared at the door in his dressing-gown, carrying a 
Bmp, which he lifted rewards Linthwaite's face. 

“ Safe and sound, I see, at any rate ! " he said cordially. “ Come in ! 
And where," he went on, when he had led them, into the room in which 
Brixey had found him and Fax shawe Byfield the night before, ’’where 
did you find your uncle, young man ? 

“ He's bees pretty active in looking for you, and pretty original in 
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THE MIDNIGHT DISCOVERY 


some of Iris methods/' he added, turning to Linthwaite, “ I thought 
he’d come off all right in the end/' 

Liiithwaite laid his hand on his fellow-practitioner's arm. 

" My Mend 1 " lie said. “ Never mind where I sprang from just 
now I There's mischief afoot— black, bad mischief I Mow, first, do yon 
know why Mrs. Byfield and her son have gone to London ? " 

Semmerby showed his astonishment. 

" Haven't the ghost of a notion ! " he answered. “ I 'knew nothing 
about their going until your nephew told me of it this morning/' 

“ Very well," said Liiithwaite. “ Another question. You know 
Selchester, I suppose, as well as anybody in it. Do you know a man, 
apparently about thirty to thirty-five years of age, .dark, medium-sized/ 
commonplace in appearance, but marked by a decided cast in his left 
eye ? " ~ / f; A 

Semmerby started back, and a suspicious gleam shot over his face, 

“ You're describing my head clerk — John Letwige ! " he exclaimed. 
“ Your clerk I " said Linthwaite. He turned to Brixey and spread 
out Ms hands, “ I might have guessed that!" he muttered. “Of 
course— he'd have facilities I " 

; ’.'Semmerby stared from one visitor to another. 

“ What is all this ? " he asked sharply. “ What has my clerk — 
who's been with me a good many years, a thoroughly trustworthy fellow— 
to do with this ? " 

Linthwaite pointed to a chair and laid hold of another himself. 

“ Sit down ! " he said. “ Late as it is/ you've got to listen. And 
then' — then I think we've all got to act ! " 

Brixey, sitting on the edge of the table and watching in tenth/ as 
Linthwaite set forth his carefully marshalled facts to his brother solicitor, 
was struck by the conflicting emotions depicted on old Semmerby 's face. 
Astonishment, doubt, suspicion, incredulity, anger — all these were 
plain, as they' were manifested; in succession. But .eventually" they all’ 
merged in one expression of utter amazement. Semmerby was clearly 
mystified. 

“ Do you mean to tell me," he exclaimed, as soon as Linthwaite had 
made an end, “ do you really mean to tell me that Mrs. Byfield is, legally, 
not Mrs. Byfield at all, never legally was, and therefore was never in a 
position to administer that estate ? Do you know that to be so ? " 

“ I know it to be so," affirmed Linthwaite. “ The woman you know 
as' Mrs, Martin Byfield is Mrs. Cradock Melsome — more's the pity she is ! 
But she is ! " 

does\ Llais. .precioiis husband of hers want' with her.:?;”' asked/’ 

Semmerby, 

“ The' fact of the matter is," replied Linthwaite, “ a certain relation 
of our family has left money to her. I'm trustee for it. I haven't been 
able to trace her, and I was fool enough, having failed to do so, to acquaint 
Cradock \ vith the fact chinking that he might have heard of her— because, 
failing' her, it goes to him. The result was that he crossed to England 
recently, 'Wherever there's money to be got, these two will be after it." 

“ You think lie's the man who was seen in company with Mesham 
hew last week ? " asked Semmerby, 

“ Without a doubt ! " agreed Linthwaite. " And he's no doubt 
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entered into this conspiracy with his brother* Semmerby, this has got 
to be seen to at once l " 

The old lawyer shook his head. 

t 1 Apreity coil ! " he said* “ 1 — I don't know which way .tb, look' at" 
it. And my clerk, too — evidently in it ! A man I trusted most im- 
plicitly. 1 Why, he's practically managed my practice for some years, 
I've entrusted him with " 

He suddenly broke off his remarks, as if a new idea had occurred to 
Mm, and Brixey noticed that when he rose he was trembling a little. 

“ I — I think/' he said, glancing from one to the other, “ I think that, 
late, as it is, I shall have to go to my office. I shall never sleep if I don't. 
Perhaps you'll come with me. Ill get ready," 

: The Selchester clocks were striking midnight as the three men entered 
Semmerby' s office, and went upstairs to his private room. The : old 
lawyer showed an almost painful nervousness as he turned on the.., light 
and went to a shelf on which were a number of boxes, each inscribed,, with; 
The name. -of some client. He pointed to one marked “ Byfield/' ' .and;' 
Brixey lifted it down and set it on the desk. 

“ There are securities in here," whispered Semmerby as he produced 
a'key. “ And the. worst of it is, considering what we know now, .they are' 
easily, negotiable' securities. This is not a difficult lock, and if that man 
Letwige is really .dishonest — — " 

He paused as, throwing back the lid, he revealed a quantity of docu- 
ments and papers, neatly parcelled and docketed. And when he spoke 
again it was in accents of consternation. 

“ Gone ! " he said. “ Certain securities — some East India bonds — 
other things ! My God, Linthwaite 1 But I fear, I fear this may not be 
the worst. I must go to the bank, to the manager— he lives over it. 
Come with me ! " 

Brixey put the box on its shelf again, and Linthwaite gave the old 
man his arm down the stairs and along the street. All three were very 
silent until the bank manager had been roused and had admitted them 
by his private door. 

By that time Semmerby was pale and shaking, and he looked to have 
aged' ten years since the uncle and nephew had walked into -his parlour 
an hour earlier. 

; dMIollinshaw !/' he said, grasping the manager by the lapels,, of ;;Msr 
dressing-gown. “ Tell me 1 Have you the' Byfield 'box of securities' auck 
papers safe ?‘\TeIl me ? -A word will do ! " 

b The manager started back and gazed from, one anxious face tor the other. ' 
h-Mm The Byfield box I " he exclaimed. ' “ Good heavens>: Tlxt Semmerby ; 

-'Sent 'your clerk,, Letwige,. f or : it just ’before" the" bankmiosed/thls? 
:'aftemopn. , He carried it away with him ! " : ' . MM, 


The old lawyer relinquished Ms hold on the bank manager's coat and 
stepped back His hands fell nervelessly to Ms sides ; Ms lips, quivering 
and pale, parted in a queer, almost ghastly grin. 
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■ •• f What ! ” he exclaimed, in a tone that nearly approached a snarl 
“ My clerk, Lefcwige, fetched that box this afternoon ? ” 

“ To be exact, yesterday afternoon/" readied the manager, glancing 
# at a clock which hung on the wall of the bank parlour* •* It’s past 
midnight, you see, Mr* Semmerby. At ten minutes to four yesterday 
afternoon/" 

“ By whose order ? ” demanded Semmerby. “ You couldn't give 
up that box without authority ! ” 

The bank manager turned away in silence, and, unlocking a drawer 
in his desk, turned over some documents. 

“There you are, Mr. Semmerby/" he said, handing the old man a 
sheet of letter paper. “ All correct, I believe, so far as we’re concerned.” 

Seramerby’s hands shook so much that he was obliged to lay the paper 
on the edge of the desk before he could read it. Linthwaite and Brixey, 
without ceremony, bent over it on either side of him. 

“ Nothing could be plainer/’ remarked the bank manager. “ That’s 
i Mrs. Byfield’s private note-paper, and Mrs. Byfield’s signature. I ought 
to know that, anyway ! ” 

Brixey found himself regarding an octavo sheet of slightly tinted 
notepaper whereon an address was embossed in thick black letters. ' All 
but the signature of what he saw on it was type-written. The signature 
was in a somewhat conventional feminine style, of the old-fashioned 
Italian type of penmanship so popular among English women in the 
; Victorian era. .//by 

Tii e Minor ies , Selchesler, 

M&WrifiMWw tv; ^ a y Iffff 1919* 

Dear Mr, Semmerby , 

Will you please ask Mr, Hollinshaw to hand over to you the box of 
securities and deeds this afternoon , so as to have everything in readiness 
for me first thing to-morrow morning ? 

/■y': Y ours truly, 

y. Harried By field. • 

“ That’s what your man brought, Mr. Semmerby,” continued Hollin- 
) shave “ Of course, as he brought it direct from you, I took it as sufficient 
; , authorisation, and handed over the box.” 

The. old lawyer brought his fist heavily down on the letter, 

“I never saw this thing till now 1 ” he exclaimed. “Never! I 
believe it’s a forgery ! ” 

The bank manager started, picked up the letter, and looked sharply 
r/dt;rt/ ;'>Hp : ;put ft;,dqwn again with a decisive shake of his 'head. : by;' / i 
siri'!. , fi he': said quietly. MV Not Mrs. 

several-years 

Linthwaite, who, as soon as Semmerby spoke of forgery, had nudged 
Brbmy’s elbow, picked up the letter. 

. ' /“ A question or two/’ he said. “ Does Mrs, Byfield commonly use a 
typewriter ? ” ■ , ' ’ - ’ / • ' 

“ She’s used one for two or three years, to my knowledge,” said 

h ■ ■■■! m mum* m 1 



■ “.This ''signature of hers is a fairly easy one to imitate/" remarked 
Linthwaite. " “ A very clever forger ■” 

/ v :; " x ;Ilsay/’tlhis: .no forgery ! ” exclaimed, ''-HoUiiisliaw. , I’ve/s een 
iMrs, ByfieM"s:'siguatnre'on hundreds of cheques. I: know it as well 'asT' 
know my own!” 

linthwaite said no more, He turned and looked at Semmerby, who 
was groaning and' muttering. 1 ■ ■ 

“ I suppose there was a good deal that was valuable in the box ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Valuable i ” said Semmerby bitterly. “ There’s pretty nearly the 
whole of the Byfield estate in it. And the worst of it is, it's mostly in 
negotiable securities 1 If that scoundrel, Letwige, has those, and what’s 
missing from my office ” 

Hollinshaw turned sharply from the drawer to which he was restoring 
the letter. 

“ Ah, he’s got something from your office, has he ? ” he exclaimed. 

Then that explains what puzzled me! That letter came, into his. 
hands, and he has made use of it without your knowledge. But what’s 
lie got ? ” . 

"A quantity of East India bonds, for one thing,” answered Semmcr- 
by. “ And other matters just as easily negotiable. As I was saying,. 
Letwige, with his knowledge of London, where he was a clerk in the 
City before coming to me, trill be able to convert a lot of these securities 
into cash, easily, in an hour or two. 

“ And some of the others he could do the same thing with, on sight, 
in Paris, or Vienna, or New York. They’re most of them as good as an 
open cheque 1 ” 

“ Then,” remarked Hollinshaw drily, “ the best thing to do, Mr. 
Semmerby, is to lay Letwige by the heels ! But I imagine he’s off.” 

Brixey, who had refrained from telling Linthwaite of the address in 
the green purse and was by this time determined on keeping it to himself, 
stepped into the arena. f, 

“ I have very good reason for knowing that Letwige went away from 
Selchester in a motor-car, travelling west, in company with Nat Lee and 
Ms daughter, this evening,” he said. “ And I suggest that we now go 
and. ask Mr. Crabbe to track him and his companions. They can possiblv 
find out something about the car.” * 

" Well have to do more than that,” muttered Semmerby. / I must 
get up to London — at once 1 Who knows Mrs. Byfield's address there ? ” 

“ I do ! ” said Brixey. f ? She’s at the Grosvenor Hotel” 

Hollinshaw picked up a railway guide. 

, “ Get a train from Ledfield Junction just after four o’clock,” lie said, 
ff Land you at London Bridge ten minutes past six.” 

“ I shall take it ! ” exclaimed Semmerby, “ I must see Mrs. By field 
at once.” 

“ I’ll go with you,” said Linthwaite. ” I, too, want to see Mrs: By- 
field- — and some other people, who, I rather suspect, will be somewhere 
near her.” : 

Brixey walked with his elderly companions as far as the hotel, and 
then, under pretence of going on to the police station, walked farther up 
the street. But he had no intention of knocking up Inspector Crabbe. 
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h While in the bank lie had been thinking hard. It was very clear to 
- Mm that Letwige had been, if not the chief at any rate one of the chief' 
|| ' partners in the conspiracy which had been interfered with by Until- 
C { , waited • appearance in Selchcster. Clear, too, that something else 4 — 
perhaps his own doings — having interfered at the last moment, Letwige 

■ had effected a bold and daring stroke by helping himself to the wealth 
which he would probably have shared in more comfortable and less risky 
fashion had things gone well with him and his partners. 

But had he made that stroke on Ms own behalf, solely ? Or was it 
in collusion with somebody else. Mesham, for instance ? As for the 
: - Lees, father and daughter, Brixey regarded them as no more than agents 
— servants — tools — who were probably being well paid and bundled into 
obscurity. 

Nevertheless, they might be useful, and Brixey, as he thoughtfully 
paced the. deserted streets, once more repeated to himself the address 

■ which he had seen in the green purse — Wolmark's Private Hotel, Trinity 
Square, E.C. 

v b;; / '..'He '.'went back to; the y Mitre " at' last, without having been near the 
\ police station; But during the hour in which he paced' 'the streets of the 
ff|y -■•old Town, mieetingmo one but: a, very occasional and much surprised 
policeman, Brixey had formulated a plan of action. It was ' like most 
of his schemes, a plan which depended on luck. 

But he believed in his luck. There was a chance, a sporting chance, 
a toss-up chance, that he could possibly circumvent Letwige, or Letwige 
and his gang, at the eleventh hour. And he was going to take it without 
, I saying a word to anyone. 

Brackett, ardently solicitous that Mr. Linthwaite and Mr. Semmerby 
should not suffer by these unwonted adventures, had roused up his cook 
and caused a refection to be ready at three o'clock, which, he said, he 
scarcely knew whether to call very early breakfast or very late supper. 

Whichever it was, it sent Semmerby off in better spirits, and his 
feelings of despondency had changed to sentiments of lively anger by the 
time all three were in the comers of a first-class carriage and bound for 
. London. 

‘‘I hands, on my clerk," he said, y I'll— 111 — but. you shall 

see ! " 

By the by," remarked Brixey. “ Do you happen to remember 
nlerk' was last Thursday afternoon ? " . . ; 

Semmerby reflected for a while. 

'* Yes, I do ! " he answered suddenly. “ I sent him over to New* 
:S ; haven, on business — about the sale of some property, near the harbour. 
And I wish he'd fallen in the harbour, and broken his neck, and been 
drowned ! I do, indeed, though I am a churchwarden 1 " 

were smoothing themselves^ out.' 1 

knew beyond doubt that Letwige had sent the altered telegram. Tut 
was it his own idea, or had it been at the instigation of some cleverer 

Ly 'by'; y ; ; 'yt-r. ; f ; rh; ; yi: . ,y y , . . : . ■ ; :■ ; ; byT yd/;': 1 L' lb be" co 


CHAPTER XXXII 


BLUE SPECTACLES 

It was half-past six, and a fine and cheery May morning, when Brixey, 
■having seen his two elderly companions safely off in a cab, bound first 
for Linthwaite's chambers in the Temple and thence to, seek Mrs. Byfield 
and her party at their hotel, turned into a public telephone box at London 
Bridge Station and rang up New Scotland Yard. 

The time had come, he had decided in the train, for calling in expert 
■■ police assistance. . He now knew enough to warrant him in taking action ■ 
when he got to Trinity Square, if the people were there whom he firmly 
believed would be there. The folk at New Scotland' Yard knewTiim^;' 
■ ' Brixey, well enough — he had been mixed up' with 'them more 'than once. 

; . As good luck would have it, the man who answered ; his' telephone call 
'was particularly well known to him, and was instantly eager to 'know 
what was afoot at that early hour of the morning. 

, “ Tell you that when you meet me,” said Brixey. ' , " Come yourself, 

'; with' 'the next 'best man you can get, and meet me as - quickly ns, possible 
outside' Mark Lane Station — going there straight, just now.,. ' 'Bye-bye; 
A nice job for you — and for me." 

■' The voice at the other end of the wire said that its owner would be 
at the appointed rendezvous in half an hour, and Brixey rang off, left the 
'■ station, and strolled lazily across London Bridge,- looking about him with ; 
keen enjoyment of the rousing life of road and river, and feeling that if 
one has been out of London even for a few days there is a vast amount 
of enjoyment to be had in getting back to it. 

He sauntered along, past the Monument, took a short cut into Great 
Tower Street, and was lounging outside Mark Lane Station when, at five 
minutes past seven, two men drove up in a taxicab, dismounted, and 
approached him. Quiet, sober!}/ attired, eminently respectable persons 
these, who might have been taken for solid City men come very early 
to business, and Brixey looked them over with approving eyes. 

“Good!” he said. “ I think I've a nice little job for you. The 
actual doing of it is more in your particular line than mine/" 

, ' *\ What's the game ? ” demanded the man whom Brixey had , rung; up/ 
" Y our last affair was murder I Same again ? Y /A h/- 

Not' this .time, so -far/* replied Brixey. 1 Not but 'Whafithere may: ; ' 
be danger in it Come into this corner/" , , 

;/ ;HA took the two ; detectives aside and rapidly , put... them ih:ppssbssi©ii;; 
...Of," The; ..pertlhent-'laqp, ' Letwige had absconded with .'cert ainh : valimble;. 
negotiable securities, and there was little doubt that he had made off in 
the company of Lee and his daughter. 

In Debbie Lee's purse Brixey had seen a certain address. Therefore, 
he concluded, there was at any rate a sporting chance, of finding the 
missing birds at that address. 

“ And now why do you think they'd make few this place, Mr. Brixey ? ” 
asked one of the men. You've some idea hi your mind ? ” 
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Brixey pointed towards the dock district. 

.; “■ It's an easy job to slip away from here to the Continent/" he said. 

** Plenty of boats running to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and so on* , 
This would be a convenient spot for the woman and her father to He snug 
in for a few hours while Letwige deals with the securities, or some of 'em, 
in the City/' 

/; “ Then the thing to do/" said the first man, “ is to 'take a look at this 
private' hotel. But these people know you by sight/ " 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have 1 ’’ replied Brixey. " The prob- 
ability is that they won’t be stirring yet. Letwige, I understand, is an 
old Londoner, and hell know that there’s no business to be done before 
ten o'clock. Come round the corner and let's take an observation of 
the exterior of this spot/" ; .... y - . 

From the corner of Byward Street the three men looked out on Trinity 
Square, and one of the detectives at once pointed to a house at the north 
side, where a faded, gilt-lettered sign proclaimed the presence of Wol- 
mark’s Private Hotel, evidently a sort of second-rate establishment, 
judging from its dingy blinds and general appearance. A man was 
polishing the brass bell-pull at its front door ; a girl was washing the steps. 

“ There’s the cage I ’’ said the first detective* “ Now, then, how 
about finding if the birds are in it ? ’’ 

“ There 11 be a register/" remarked the other man. 

" Aye, but it’s a hundred to one if they’ve given their real names," 

declared the first. " That’s not at all likely. How would it be now ” 

“ Stop a bit I " said Brixey. “ Here’s a new development, I think."; 
He had suddenly caught sight, across the road, lounging by the railings 
of the square, of a figure wliich somehow seemed strangely familiar — 
that of a man in a semi-nautical suit of blue serge cut in yachtsman 
fashion, topped by a peaked yachting cap* 

Its wearer came across, at the same time pointing a warning finger 
towards the street which Brixey and the detectives had just quitted. 

“ Gaffkins, by all that’s wonderful ! " exclaimed Brixey, and drew his 
companions back into shelter* “ This is the chap I told you of, just now. 
He’s evidently come up from Brighton. If he’s on the same job, then, 
iiideed, we are going to know something I 

J I shouldn’t have known you, Gaffldn," he went on, as the private 
inquiry agent came up, looking very mysterious. “ Sacrificed moustache 
and whiskers, eh ? Well, what’s brought you here ? " 

Gaffldn, motioning all three to retire a little farther along Byward 
Street, jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the hotel. 

he said* “ He’s- in there*— Wolmark’s. ■. I followed him 
fhereiasfc night* r -I’ve a' man in there, keeping an; eye on Mm — a safe man. 
;I’m expecting him out every minute, with a report." 

$ WKat have you been doing ? " asked Brixey. He introduced the 
two detectives by name, and the professional eyes took stock of their 
amateur rival. “ We’re all on the same job, Gaffldn," he continued. 
y Tell your tale ! " 

■ ' "‘I heard that Mesham had gone from Selchester tq Brighton by thq 
rj^x, yesterday,” said Gaffkin. " I followed by the 12.13. I’ve friends 
at Brighton, living near the station. I went to their house at once, 
shaved whiskers and moustache off, and borrowed this wig. 
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, / Then I set 1 out to look for my gentleman. I know Brighton pretty 
well, and Fd an idea I'd rim across him before long, I looked in at one 
or two spots, and eventually found him at the * Bodega/ He'd another 
elderly man with him, very like himself/" 

“ Cradock ! ” exclaimed Brixey, 

“ No doubt/" agreed Gaffkin. / They were in very close conversa- 
tion. Now, I wanted to test my disguise, so I took a seat nearby while 
1 T had a glass of sherry. I sawWIesham .glance at me once or twice, and I 
knew he di di/t know me from Adam, 

/ , / 'Well/,1 kept 'em in view, quietly. They went off to Booth's in, 
'East. Street,. to lunch, and when they'd got in there 1 1 got the help, of a 
friend who's had a bit of experience in these matters, and between us we 
kept, an eye on them all the afternoon. When they left .Booth's they 
walked to the Margrave Hotel, and went in, and there they stopped until 
■ evening. 

“ Then they went to the station. Mesliam booked for London Bridge, 
The other man stayed in Brighton. We followed Mesliam, I took good 
care he never saw me again after the "Bodega" meeting, though I knew . 
very well he hadn't recognised me there. 

“ When we got to London Bridge we followed Mm here, to Wolmark's 
..Private Hotel. It was then half-past ten. As I was quite certain he'd 
: never seen this friend of mine, I sent him in after him. 

“ He came out presently to tell me that Mesham had booked a room— 
No. 8 — and that he'd booked No. xi, right opposite. X told him to keep 
a strict watch on Mesham all night— and he's a dependable fellow. I got 
a room at another hotel, just along here, and now I'm waiting for him, 

: That's all/' 

“ So," remarked the first detective, “ there's two of 'em to look after, 
Mr. Brixey ? " 

, ' u Four," said his companion. “ There's the girl and her father/' 

** If they're here 1 " exclaimed the other. “ We don't know that yet ! " 

. “We don't know that Letwige is here, either," said Brixey. “ We 
don't know- " 

“ Here's my friend ! " interrupted Gaffkin. 

A man came round the corner — a man whom Brixey, had h&.-been 
jwritihg; newspaper. 'English, would have, called a person, of an ii: emhieiitl^;| 
watchful and noticing disposition, evidenced, in this instance, by the fact 
that when he saw Gaffkin in conversation with strangers, he immediately 
affected absolute non-knowledge of him, and made as if to cross the street. 
Gaffkin laughed with satisfaction. 

//.v'T'DidiiT I 'tell 1 you he was a dependable: fellow "/he 

//Ail: right, 'M&tsey— all friends here. ' ' Gome on ! " \ ■ , 1 ; ■ v v ,v i 'y// 

and coming' 1 ;up to the "group,, took dhevthfeerh 
::strah'gehs i: in at one glance and Gaffkin with another. 1 .. ! 

“Well? ".asked Gaffkin. 

** He's there all right, Mr. G./' replied the auxiliary, “ I saw him 
take in his hot water not ten minutes since. But, of course, I knew he 
was there before that. I've kept strict watch/' 

Brixey turned on Gaffkin 's aide-de-camp with a sudden inspiration. 

“ Bid you see anything of any people who, if they came" in at all, 
would come in very late ? " he demanded. “ Two men, one woman ? ” 
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Mats ey shook his head. 

■ ; " No/' he answered., fr But there was one man, one woman — to- 
gether — came in about one o'clock this morning. Only saw their backs 
as they went past my door. I had it a trifle open/' 

*'*■ One man, one woman — together ? " said Brixey. " Then " 

Before lie could say one word more Gaffkin suddenly pushed Mm 
inside the mouth of a passage by which they were standing, and, as if by 
instinct, the other three men separated and scattered over the street. 

“ Mesham — and another man 1 " whispered Gaffkin. “ Keep back; 
he'd know you ! " # ' 'h 

A moment later Mesham, turning to neither right nor left, walked past, 
in company with a man in a dark overcoat and top-hat, who wore large 
blue spectacles. 

CHAPTER XXXIII . 


The two elderly solicitors, refreshed by some attention to the toilet 
at Linthwaite’s chambers and by a cup of coffee hastily prepared by his 
bedmaker, who, having diligently read the Sentinel for the last few days, 
was unfeignedly surprised to see him alive and well, drove up to the 
Grosvenor Hotel at eight o clock and, presenting themselves at the 
office, asked for Mrs. Byfield. And they were at once plunged into further 
mystery. , ■ - 

~ “ Mrs. Byfield is not here/' replied the clerk. " She was here yester- 
day for a few hours, but she left again early in the afternoon. Mr. 
Tnnskiwe Byfield is here, and Miss Byfield." 

“ Better see Fanshawe at once," muttered Semmerby. " Will you 
send up to Mr. Fanshawe Byfield’s room ? " he added, turning to the 
clerk. "Tell him — however, here’s my card. 

“ Now, what’s the meaning of this ? " he went on as he and Linthwaite 
turned away to wait. “ What’s this woman mean by rushing up to 
town with these two, leaving them here, and going off again ? Where’s 
she gone ? And what’s it all about ? " 

“ She’ll have reasons, of course," replied Linthwaite. " I only hope 
she hasn’t gone to meet those infernal Melsomes. There’s no doubt that 
Charles has been blackmailing her for the last two years, and if he and 
his precious brother get hold of her, why, I don’t know what they mayn’t 
doi ■. ■ ■ p'TVT 

what ' the . poor woman’s, position is 1 ' NatnrMly;,;h&; 
doesn’t want all Selchester — a little, provincial-minded place — to know 
her secret, and those two are capable of anything. I wish I’d never had 
with Them. They 11 probably say to her : ^ Make" ip’ worth:;puri 
while, or out comes the whole truth ! ’ 

“ My opinion, Semmerhy, is that your clerk’s been in league with 
Charles Melsome, whom you know better as Mesham, and that Charles 
is now in the happy possession of these securities. Then, of course, 
he’ll make Mrs. Byfield pay for silence, and the Byfield fortune will go. 
where it was never meant to go." 

" Not if I know anything ! " growled Semmerhy. Re glanced round 
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and saw the man who had taken his card beckoning him to the lift* 
“ Come along 1 " he continued. “ We'd better he careful what we say 
to this lad, Linthwaite," he added, as they were carried upward. “ My 
own impression, from what your nephew told me, is that Fanshawe 
Byfield is in the dark as yet." 

: , t “ T shall leave’ the saying to you/' /replied Xinthwaite, '"Dm "a, 
stranger. He doesn't know me." 

Fanshawe, encountered in the act of brushing his hair, stared hard 
at the family solicitor's companion. 

“ Hallo, Mr. Semmerby ! " he exclaimed. “ What brings you here? 
Nothing wrong, I hope ? " 

“This gentleman is Mr. Linthwaite, who was lost," said Semmerby' 
brusquely. “ He's come to light again." 

..Fanshawe laid' down his brushes and grasped Linthwaite 's hand. ' 

“ Very glad to hear that, sir ! " he exclaimed heartily. “ There's 
been a nice old row about you. But what does it all mean ? " 

“ You'll hear plenty about it in time," growled Semmerby. He 
carefully closed the door and sat down on the edge of Fanshawe 's bed. 
“ Where's your mother ? " he demanded, “They say downstairs that 
; she was here yesterday and went off, again. Where's she gone? " 

Fanshawe, who was sprinkling bay rum over his fair hair, set the 
h*. file eleven w ith a bang. 

■ “ I don't know where my mother is ! " he answered. “I've no more 
idea than you have, perhaps less. She and my cousin Georgina worked 
up some dodge or other on Sunday' night. I wasn't to ask .questions, 
and I haven't asked questions. 

p“;We all came here yesterday morning. My mother was, out, some- 
where, for an hour. Then she came back and had lunch. Then she went 
off again, saying she wouldn't be back till to-day, and we were to — 
well, just, to stop here till she returned. 

“You know what my mother's like about business matters, Mr. 
Semmerby — shell tell nobody anything until she wants tb. So I didn't 
press her for any explanations. Georgie and I went to the theatre last 
night. We'd a good time, anyhow ! And I guess my mother will turn 
up when she's’ done what she came up for." 

; : You haven't any idea what she came up for ?, " asked’; Semmerby i; i 
“Not the remotest!" replied Fanshawe, carefully arranging his 
cravat. “ I tell you, I was told to ask no questions. Georgina told me," 

, “ Where's your cousin, then ? " demanded Semmerby. 

CV!“ In' her room; I should think," said Fanshawe, ' arranged ’’to’ 
I'peet; her ' at' breakfast at eight-thirty. You gentlemen had better, 
join us." . :■ t A 

“ You seem mightily unconcerned* young man ! " remarked Semmerby. 
don't know of anything to be- concerned about,, sow," ; retprte^ ; 
Fahshawe. “ I was a good deal bothered about my mother up to Sunday 
since 'Georgina took 'hold, I'm not. ’fil ^’reckommy-inpthel^s;, 
;^he'Tp;dod'bit : ol^ -private business,; and,, &S'Xs;ky, shell: turn 
Semmerby. “ Very weE vAnd;',.^^ 
you know that clerk of mine, Letwige ? " 

“ Do I kn ow my own face ? " laughed Fanshawe. “ Who deer a T know 
him — in our town, anyway ? " 
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“ Do you know if Letwige called to see your mother on business at 
all during the last few days ? ” asked Semmerby. 

Fanshawe picked up his waistcoat and carefully removed a speck of 
dust. 

Letwige called to see me on business on Saturday afternoon/* lie 
answered. “ Cricket Club business.” 

Semmerby glanced at Linthwaite before he asked any more questions. 
His glance suggested that he was now expecting important informa- 
tion, 

“ You didn't happen to let him use your mother's typewriter for a 
few minutes, did you ? ” he inquired. 

■ - .Fanshawe turned sharply on the old lawyer. 

" Yes, I did l ” he answered. “ Who told you I did ? ” 

Ay’y.Y Never mind/' said Semmerby..' . ■" Why did he use it ? ” 

" Nothing extraordinary,” answered Fanshawe. " lie just asked if 
he could type a letter.' He wanted to put it in the pillar-box close by/, 
on his way to the cricket ground. I went out then. I left him typing.” 
Semmerby looked once more at Linthwaite. 

“ There you are 1 ” he said. “ I knew that signature was forged, in 
spite of Holiinshaw ! I see how the thing's been worked. But — ■ 
forgery ! ” , 

■■■■''."'.■-'Forgery!” exclaimed Fanshawe. He was into his' coat ■ by that'- 
time, and he thrust his hands into its pockets and turned on Semmerby 
with a queer,' nervous movement/ " Forgery ? ” 

“ You'd far better tell him/' remarked Linthwaite. “ He'll have to 
know.” , • , . ■ 

“ Sit down I ” said Semmerby, nodding at Fanshawe, 8 You won- 
dered what we were do ing here/' he continued. "We made a very 
serious discovery during the night — at midnight. 

" Yesterday afternoon, just before the bank closed, Letwige presented 
Holiinshaw with a letter, typed on your mother's note-paper and pur- 
porting to be signed by her, addressed to me, asking Holiinshaw to hand 
over the box containing the Byfield securities. Holiinshaw believed the 
letter to be genuine, and gave Letwige the box. 

“ Letwige has disappeared, and he not only has those securities from 
the bank — most of them easily negotiable— he also has some which he 
has stolen from my office. But answer me a question, to settle one point. 
You say you went out and left Letwige at your typewriter ? Had he 
any chance of seeing your mother after you left him ? " 

mother was out,” declared Fanshawe. "''She was, 
all';' Saturday afternoon. 'She never signed: any -such' lettgi:,; 
that I'll swear ! What's being done? ” he asked anxiously. " Police 
know ? ” / / : : ■ , ' ■ ; .. '. ; , 

" Crabbe's been put on the track,” said Semmerby, who was all un- 
aware that Brixey, for reasons of his own, had never been near Crahbe. 
" And Mr. Brixey is making some inquiry — I don't know what— here in 
';v'Eetwige;':lef fi: Selchester ; last ; night in company with -Nat:£ee;' and 
his daughter, by motor-car.” 
fanshawe whistled. 

" Whew 1 ” he said. " Debbie Lee, eh ! 1 The devil ! That explains 
something. Of late, I've often seen Letwige and Debbie Lee together in 
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the Priory grounds, 1 1 say, come down and meet my cousin — she'll have 
to know this/' 

Georgina, discovered in a quiet corner of the coffee-room, awaiting 
1 Fanshawe, became remarkably reserved after her first surprise on seeing 
Mr, Linthwaite. 

She heard Semmerby's news without comment, and it was not until 
the four had nearly finished breakfast that she suddenly lifted a plate 
which lay beside her and revealed a telegram and a letter. 

" Fanshawe 1 " she said, bending over to her cousin. I have just 
had this wire from your mother. She will be here at ten o'clock. In the 
meantime there is .something you are to do at once. Do you see this 
letter ? It's addressed to the manager at the Imperial Safe Deposit in 
the city. There's the address. 

: : . , V You're to give it to him and hell show you a safe which your motheri 
Has there. Here's the key. In that safe you'll see a sealed envelope. 
You're to bring it here. Now go and get a cab, Fanshawe, and go to 
this place, and then get back here as soon as you can." 

#< Hanged if I know what all this mystery is about I " muttered 
Fanshawe, as he took the letter and the key. What with the mater's 

mysterious movements, and now this Letwige affair " 

" “ Never mind, you 11 know all about it presently," said Georgina, 

. She turned to the two solicitors when .Fanshawe had gone. ■■ " I may as 
well tell you something now," she continued. " Mrs. Byfield took me 
into her confidence on Sunday night and told me of something which has 
been giving her great trouble. That was the reason of her coming* to 
London yesterday. 

" I advised her to take a certain course and end her anxiety. When 
she comes back here you'll know all about it, Mr. Semmerby. She'll be 
surprised to find you here. We were to have gone back to Selchester by 
the eleven train." 

Semmerby glanced at Georgina with unconcealed interest and 
curiosity. 

" So there's a secret — and you knovr all its details, I suppose ? ” 
he said. 

“ Everything — since Sunday night," answered Georgina calmly. 

Then, remarking that she would see them again at ten o'clock, she 
left the two men to themselves ana disappeared. And Semmerby and 
Linthwaite waited and wondered until, as they lounged about in the hall 
of the hotel, they saw Mrs. Byfield enter, accompanied by an elderly 
clergyman. , ; 


CHAPTER XXXIV- 


THE STROKE DIRECT 

Before Mesham and his companion had gone many yards along the 
street, Brixev and Gankin were peering round the corner of their retreat, 
u I at the same moment the two detectives came sauntering hack. 

But Matsey, who had crossed the road in another direction and turned 
into a tobacconist's shop for a bare minute , went along on the opposite 
side, evidently bent on keeping an eye on the pair in front. 
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: ■ *\ He's after 'em ! ”, whispered. Gaffkin, “ Now," who's the blue- 
spectacled man ’ ” 

“ Letwige ! ” exclaimed Brixey. " Semmcrby's clerk — from Sel- 
chester. But Td forgotten that you don't know what happened last 
night. Listen/' and he gave his companion a hasty but clear account 
of the discoveries at Semmerby's office and at the bank, to which the 
detectives, who had now come up, listened for the second time. 

“That's Letwige, without a doubt/* concluded Brixey.. “ He's 
changed into dark clothes, and put on a pair of blue glasses to hide his 
infernal squint, but that's he ! And now then, you fellows, you've 
got to fall in with my plans ! Tins is what I want you to do. You 
must- — — ” 

“ Half a minute ! ” said Gaffkin. “ Here's Matsey coming back/' 
Matsey came hurrying along the street and turned into the passage 
in which, the others stood. NwW” 

. u They've gone into the office of the United Steamships Company, 
•just along there/* he said. “ Both of ’em ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” remarked one of the detectives. “ Going to inquire about 
passages to— where ? ” 

“Listen to me!” continued Brixey. He button-holed the senior 
detective. “ You know enough now/' he said, “ to arrest these fellows. 
Take 'em in charge, and bundle 'em off to the nearest police station. 
That's close by, isn't it ? All right, I know it. 

“ Very well Go and get 'em. Never mind what they say, or protest. 
In any case, you can make them accompany you to give an account of 
themselves. Gaffkin, you and Matsey go with them.” 

Z And what about you, Mr. Brixey ? ” asked the elder detective. 
“ What are you going to do ? ” 

V “Hollow up a little idea of my own,” answered Brixey.., “And, on 
second thoughts. I'll keep Matsey. You can manage without him ? '* 

“ We'll take these fellows to the station round there and make them 
account for their doings,” replied the detective. “ You’ll come there 
and identify Letwige and tell what you know ? ” 

“ I'll come there before very long and identify Letwige and Mesham, and 
tell all I know ! ” assented Brixey. “ You go and make sure of them.” 

/fife Reckoned Matsey to follow him and walked back in the direction 
of Trinity Square. At the corner he paused. 

PqZ; : FiM$tsey;! ” he said. “ You're a smart chap, I'm sure. T*ve;.gqt;a; 
;pt';d!fa.;ndtionTh:at may turn out a master-stroke. It's got to'benarried: 
out in yonder hotel where you stopped last night, and at once. Now, 
will you do just what I ask ? ” 

/^pipZt'AhytMng : you like, sir,” answered Gaff kin's, assistant. ' Z I reckon 
you know what you’re up to, Mr. Brixey.” 

“'I know what I'm up to/' said Brixey confidently. “ Now, look 
here. Just you leave me and stroll in front till you see a policeman. 
Get him tc con: 3 with you to the front of Woimark’s Hotel, and get him 
als o ha g about there with you. W! < o ts is h c r -r t m ? ” 
“ First room on the right when you get in/* replied Matsey. “ Ground 
; :////, /;/: ygqpn / / y qwf 

“ Windows looking out on the street ? ” asked Brixey, 

“ All of them/' said Matsey. 
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■ ** Keep him strolling in front of those windows — you with him/* 

commanded Brixey. “Tell him there’ll be half a sovereign , for Mm 
; when^^ ;Corhh:bu|- Don't tell him too much, but hell Mm enough to, in- 
terest him. Now be spry ! ” 

Matsey mowed away” up the square, and Brixey followed at twenty 
yards' distance. But when they came to the hotel Matsey walked on- 
wards, while Brixey turned in at the open door. 

He was all alive now for what he thought might turn out a successful 
venture. He had his own ideas as to why Letwige had gone at that 
early hour to the shipping office ; he also had ideas as to what Letwige 
had" probably left behind him at the hotel. And what he wanted to do 
he conceived that he could best do unaided, 

; ■ The, first thing was to see the register.,, There it lay, on' a sloping 
desk, by the half window of a little office, just then empty. Brixey 
stepped"straight to it, and had run his eye over the last half-dozen entries 
.before anyone noticed Ms presence. yd, 

The first few entries conveyed nothing to him — the last two did : 

Mr. C; Marrows . . . . * . Brighton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leeson .... . Portsmouth. 

Odd, thought Brixey, how people who adopt assumed names on these 
occasions will stick to the initials of their rightful ones ! But without 
comment he turned to a sleepy-looking damsel who had appeared at 
the office window and was gazing speculatively at him. 

" Friends of mine here, I think,” said Brixey unconcernedly, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Leeson. Do you know if they’re down yet ? ” 

" Mr. Leeson’s just gone out for a few minutes,” replied the girl. 
“ He ordered breakfast to be ready for them in half an hour when he 
went out. Mrs. Leeson’s in the coffee-room now — waiting for Mm.” 

“ Oh, thank you * then I’ll go in to her ! ” said Brixey. 

The girl pointed the stub of a pencil towards the coffee-room door, 
and Brixey walked in. 

And as he entered, Ms quick eyes saw two things at the same time- — < 
Matsey and a big policeman, obviously much interested, marching slowly 
past the windows, and, at a table in a corner, turning over the pages of 
; an illustrated paper, Debbie Lee. 

She was the only occupant of the room — a smallish, dingy apartment, 
smelling strongly of the ghosts of chops and steaks — and she did not 
look up until Brixey had advanced to the table at which she sat. And 
before she looked up at all, he had noticed another thing. 

At her right hand, set where her cup and saucer should have been, 
•wasA small,; stout leather despatch-case with/the initials ;“J,L. : ” siaixipedb 
black.; His heart gave a jump. ah that; 
he felt sure, lying in that case, which Debbie was guarding whilst its 
owner took the air outside with Mesham and did a little necessary 
business. 

Brixey had his hand on a chair, and was actually drawing it up to 
her table before Debbie knew lie was there. At the grating sound she 
looked up and recognised Mm, and Ms heart jumped again as she in- 
stinctively clapped a hand — whereon he noticed a brand-new ; wedding 
ring — on the despatch case. 
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“ That" s right, Mrs. — Letwige ! ” whispered Brixey* " Take care of 
it for a few minutes longer ! ” 

■ ■ • He knew from Ms slight acquaintance with her that this was a young 
woman of character and determination, who would probably show" fight 
But his sudden appearance had been too much for her, and she sank back 
in her chair, pale enough, and already trembling. Brixey drew Ms chair 
close in, and leaned across the table. 

“ Take it quietly ! ” he said, dropping his voice to a whisper. ” Look 
out there — through the window at your left hand. You see two men 
waiting outside. One, as you see, is a policeman ; the other is a detective. 
And 1 don't want to have to call them in.” 

■ ■ , The woman found her tongue. Brixey knew her to possess a naturally 
pleasant and ingratiating voice, and it surprised him now to find how 
hoarse and strained it had become. 

■ 'V “How- — how did you find us here ? ” she gasped. 

Brixey allowed himself to wink, and to smile. 

Vd " Ah ! ” he answered. “ In all these affairs, Mrs. Letwige, there's 
generally some little detail that one goes wrong in. Mien you went off 
last night, you left your green purse on your dressing-table I 

“ I found it there. I was in your place within a few minutes of your 
leaving. I saw your purse, opened it, and read the address of this hotel 
; car the hit of paper." I saw Letwige come back and fetch the purse. 
And so — there you are ! ” 

'■ The frightened eyes were restless by that time, now-glancing at the 
door, now at the window, outside' which stood Matsey and the policeman.. 
They came back to Brixey. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” asked their owner. 

" Ask you a few questions,” replied Brixey promptly. “ You'll be 
wise if you answer them. You’re in a nice hole, you know. Everything’s 
Mown — all about my uncle, your late prisoner, all about Letwige's ' 
theft of the securities from Mr. Semmerby and from the bank— all ; and 
the police and detectives are hot on the job, I assure you ! Now, tell 
me, where is your father ? ” 

“ You want to give us away ? ” she muttered sullenly. 

" On the contrary, I want to be a bit of use to you,” retorted Brixey* 

*■ 1 can get you out of this if yon tell me the truth.” 

c He’s off to the west of England, where he belongs,” she whispered. 

L tibi ,’pleaEXty . of money from Letwige in his pocket, no doubt,” said 
Brixey. “ Now, then, you are Mrs. Letwige, aren't you ? ” 

“ We were married when I was at the milliner's place in the West 
/End ^,”c';she' ''answered. “ Only we kept it secret. Nobody 'but /father ,;/ 
knows,.”' fcx. 

v'- ; ' yoia> : ' ^ said Brixey, “ but you've got toface steHr ’ 
Letwige ! Your husband's just been arrested ; ; so hcs'Meshamv”-, ; 
V: :: .c o’ -ciutL : “ It was that' damned 
to it ! It’s all been Mesham ! He planned it all about Mr. Linthwaite.” 

"fit’s the only Thingv : 

only person that can help you. And I will, if you’ll be sensible. ' Now,-,, 
then, you’ve got all those stolen papers, and so on, in that case, haven’t 
you f I thought so 1 And you don’t want me to call on those two 
outside ? Very well — hand the case over to me, and. the key I ” 
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Five ''minutes' later, Brixey, having hastily gone through the contents ' 
of the despatch-case, put it securely under his arm and got up. 

" Now, do as I tell you,” he said. “ Keep quiet here. Ill come 
back and see- you before noon. We’ll fix it that you yourself didn’t : - 
know what these two were after. And well try to get the principal 
blame shoved on to Mesham. Now, I’m going to the police ’ station 
where they’ve taken your husband/’ 

He went away without another word, silently drew the policeman' 
: uside' and handed him a sovereign ’ and bestowed a solemn wink upon - 
-him, and' then beckoned Matsey to follow him down the square; , ; y/ 

/ K <r Hit It in one, my lad 1 ” he whispered,' tapping the despatch-case.;: / 
" Here’s the swag— -complete ! ” 

CHAPTER XXXV 

THE UNWISHED-FOR PAST ' , !. 

:.TSAT; Mrs, Byfield was either unusually excited or was strung ,up to a 
pitch whereat nothing could strike her as unusual was immediately 
evident to the two men of law. 

She showed no surprise at seeing either as they advanced to meet 
; her, Arid .her ..words' . were addressed, not;' to them, ' but ; to .Georgina,' whb ; f y 1 
just then came along the hall to meet her. 

" Where is Fanshawe ? ” she asked. “ You got my telegram ? ** 

" Gone down to the Safe Deposit,” answered Georgina. “ Hell be 
back presently/’ 

y ;Mrs. Byfield Turned, then looked in quiringly at Seimnerby. / if '/■■ :';yyy.y.' / 

“ You’re surprised to see us here ! ” he said. 
y/V No',” she answered, "I’m surprised at nothing just now! "-A^y;! 
yhdre. : , Urtat 'Selchester, it doesn't matter. We w£re,-gbin^ 
the afternoon train to see you. This gentleman was coming with ; 
rue. . 

‘T Semmerby, “ has. been asking what all tMs is abput,;J;;y|' 
I’m inclined to ask the same, Mrs. Byfield/’ 

Mrs. Byfield turned to Georgina and pointed to the office. 

“ Ask them to show us into a private room, somewhere,” she said. 

“ 111 tell you everything in a few minutes,” she continued, glancing at 
Semmerby. “ Mr. Linthwaite there knows some of it. And I shall be 
glad to tell it to yon while Fanshawe’s out of the way. I shall have to 
tell him of — things— -later, when we’re alone/’ 

: She said no more until a waiter had shown 1 them into a private parlour, " ' 

Then she indicated the elderly clergyman. 

“ Mr, Winslow, vicar of Mingham Parva, in Berkshire,” she said. 

“ I went to see him yesterday about this. He’s been land enough to get 
me some information I wanted and to come back with me to see you, , ; 
Mr. Semmerby. 

“ The truth is/’ she continued, as they all sat down round a table, e 
" XVe kept back certain things until— well, until they can’t be kept back y 
any longer. I told Georgina something of the truth on Sunday night, ■’ 
and she advised me to clear matters up, once for all And so I had to ' <; 
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come up to town, and to find Mr. Winslow- — and now, as you re here, 
I will tell, and have done with it, 

“ Mr, Linthwaite," she exclaimed, after a pause during which she 
seemed to be reflecting, “ you know that before ever I married Martin 
■ Byfleld, I'd been married to Cradock Melsome, a relative of yours." 

" Sorry to say I do, Mrs.- Byfield,", replied Linthwaite. <f I am sorry 
for two reasons — first,, I know Cradock to have been a bad lot, always ; 
second, I regret to say he's alive." 

//.He was, watching her keenly as he said the last words, and he felt, 

- rather than saw, that Semmerby, too, was waiting for the effect of this 
blunt announcement. But Mrs. Byfield showed no surprise. Instead, 
she nodded her head in acquiescence. 

//* So, do I know 'he's alive," she answered,. “ He was brought; to, see 
me Mast week — twice — by his brother Charles, who's been living' at 
Selchester for two years — on me! You know him, Mr. Semmerby. 
But he calls himself Christopher Mesham in Selchester." 

The two solicitors exchanged glances. 

You know -the effect of this, Mrs. Byfield," said Semmerby, after a 
: pause.' * - It means that you were never legally married to Martin Byfield," 

But Mrs. Byfleld shook her head. 

" It would mean that," she replied, “ if I hadn't known something 
all 1 , these years, something that I never told to anybody but Martin-, 
Byfleld. I've kept it, quiet because I've a horror of raking things' up, 
'aJbidi-' ’ want *° ‘know, and I h/ped : ; To.,end ; 'my':dayS:; 
peaceably in Selchester without talk or gossip, which is impossible now, 
and because I'm easily got round, and lots of reasons. 

“ But it's got to come out. The truth is, I never was married to 
Cradock Melsome ! Legally, anyway," 

“ Eh ? " said Linthwaite. " You never were married to Cradock ? 
But " 

:/ Mfs.:-B'3rSeld/leaned over- the, table,, tapping it with .;an;-;duts,tretched'' 
linger. She looked from Linthwaite to Semmerby, from Semmerby to 
Linthwaite. 

" I went through a form of marriage with Cradock. Melsome here in 
London," she answered. " And I believed it was all right. But it 
wasn't. • Cradock Melsome, Mr. Linthwaite — you were Mr. John Herbert', 
in those d^ys— was already married ! This gentleman married him, and ■ 
his real wife is alive l " 

The two solicitors, after a long stare at Mrs. Byfield, turned to the 
old clergyman. . 

“ Can you speak as to this, sir ? " asked Linthwaite. 

" I can speak as to what I know," replied Mr. Winslow. " Mrs. 
Byfield has given me the date of her marriage to Cradock Melsome, 

' L/// ; ! • , /v// ; / i 

I ' married Cradock, ;dMeIsbiiiyi td’-fh; 
: wHo::stHI 'liy;es in my parish. :: 
of Mingham Parva for forty-one years." 

" There's proof of this ? ” asked Linthwaite. 

“ I made 'a’ copy, of , the entry from my marriage .registers last night - : 
for Mrs. Byfield/ * answered Mr. Winslow. “ And as I say, the woman . 
is alive. She can be produced." 
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■ "Who is she ? Who was she ? " demanded Semmerby. 

A young woman of my parish who, very unfortunately for herself, 
had a little money/' answered the vicar. ’ “ Cradock Melsome used to 
come down there fishing.. > He persuaded her to marry him. The money, 
: :: J:beUe^ Then he disappeared/'' ■ ' 

a little money, too," remarked.. Mrs. Byfield, That, soon' 
went,'] But in my case it was I who disappeared, I'd had enough." 

T / Semmerby looked .at his fellow-solicitor as if asking for advice. And 
Linthwaite nodded at Mrs. Byfield. 

" I've never heard anything that gave me much more satisfaction 
than this," he said heartily. " But you'd better tell us all about it, 
Mrs. Byfield, and about recent events." 

; v / y '/Especially the recent events of which I seem to have been left in 
mtter 'ignorance, family solicitor though I am i/ muttered Semmerby,.: 
" You should have trusted me, my good lady ! " 

" I didn't know what to do. . I hoped the past would never be raked 
mpy" replied ■ Mrs. ' Byfield. "But III tell you everything. As I b au d' 
just- now, I had a little money — eight or nine hundred pounds — when I 
was twenty-one. I got to know Cradock Melsome.' He persuaded me 
to marry him. 

" We hadn't been married a week before I knew what I'd married — 
a thoroughly worthless, idle scoundrel ! And he'd got my money ! I 
hadn't been married six months before the other woman found us out— 
or found me out, for he was always away at race meetings, leaving me to 
support myself. ■ 

" She told me what Mr. Winslow has told you of just now. I asked 
her what she was going to do, and she said that all she wanted was to go 
back to her village and be left alone. She went, and I went, too — to 
the other end of the world ! I never wanted to see or hear of Cradock 
Melsome again, I assure you. 

“ I just went off, there and then, and very soon afterwards I got a 
post as stewardess in a New Zealand steamer. When I got to Wellington, 

I stopped there for some years. Then I came back to Europe, again as 
a stewardess, and I was some little time at Marseilles, in one of the hotels 
there, and after that I was manageress of an English tea-room at Nice. 

“ There I met Martin Byfield. He wanted to marry me, and I told 
him all that I've told you. Well, we were married, and there's no doubt 
about that, Mr. Semmerby ! " 

" I'm unfeignedly glad to hear it ! " exclaimed the old solicitor. 

** But I'm absolutely puzzled why you never told me of all this." 

" I didn't want to tell anybody," said Mrs. Byfield. " I hated to 
' think of the past, and I didn't want my son to know — I hoped he never 
would know. I believed it was all dead, and buried. I fancied I should 
never see or hear of Cradock Melsome again."' 

“ But you have ! " observed Linthwaite. “ And that's what I want 
to know about. | What are the recent events, now ? " 

" They began two years ago," replied Mrs. Byfield, " Not very long 
after my husband died, I went over to Brighton one day, and when I was 
leaving, I saw a man in the station there whom I thought I'd seen before, 
though I couldn't think where. 

" When I'd got in the train, I remembered— he was Charles Melsome, 
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$ f ' Cradock's brother. It turned me faint and sick to think of. And when' 
fpf 5 / I'got out at Selchester he came up to me. What was I to do ? He made 

K pme.'iiieet him next. day.. '/ He .threatened to let everything out., ■ ' ; ' N, > 
So I began to give. Mm money,, and IVe been giving ' Mm money; 
ever since — seven or eight hundred pounds a year. So that he could 
|l|,c; keep an eye on me, he came and lived in the town and called himself 
|| i Mesliam. That's the truth about him — as bad if not worse than Ms 
’ brother he is ! " 

“ About the brother, now ? " asked Semmerby. * f You say you 
5,, r |. , saw him last week ? " 

" When I met Mr. Linthwaite — whom I'd known as Mr. Herbert, 
fh when I was married, or believed myself married, to Cradock — last 
III' Tuesday," answered Mrs. Byfield, “ I made up my mind I'd tell him all 
||: ; |;hbout^tMs. .But Mesham, as we call him, came along. He and Mr. 
Linthwaite went off together. 

And it was the night after that, when Fanshawe was out, that 
| Mesham brought Cradock to the house, by the garden gate. They , caught 
| me alone — nobody knew they were there. And there they had me, trapped ! 
La What was more, they came again the next night, in the same way. 

||r “ Cradock swore that the marriage to the girl at Mingham Parva was 

Rf not a proper one— he'cTall sorts of explanations about it— and : they ^ were 
both so certain that I didn't know what to do, or think. They-’ threatened 

|y;v . me with exposure if I didn't " 

"'If you Mdn't 1 buy' their 'silence!" interrupted'. Semmerby 
|||| sardonically, " Now .we're- getting at it. In short, Mrs. : ByMd, yon 
Hi consented to be blackmailed, eh ? " 

|||h Y What was, I to do? " exclaimed Mrs. Byfield. • “ They both -swore, 
■| that I was legally married to Cradock ! And I so dreaded what they 

1 could do that I promised to buy their silence. I dare say " 

|| “ To what extent were you going ? " demanded Semmerby, • , . 

|| , * # I promised to give them a certain sum of money — to-day," admitted 

|| Mrs, Byfield. f< Of course, it would have been my money — not 
||| Fanshawe's, But " 

|| ** That's why Mesham looked so sold when he saw Mrs. Byfield leave 

te : fdtf:L6hdon yesterday-' morning ! " exclaimed 'Semmerby, with a glance- 
jj| at Linthwaite. “ Well, they haven't got the money. But now, there's 
R|this Letwige's affair, Mrs. Byfield." 

Br. 1 But before he could say more the door opened, and a waiter showed; 
■|:vin.;'a quiet and demure-looking person who carried in his right hand. 
Hr - evidently with great care, a brown leather dispatch-case. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE STOLEN MARCH 


BitXEY. was still cock-a-hoop when he and Matsey rounded the corner 
info Byward Street. Everything had gone well. His plan of camp rh n 
was being carried out precisely is he had wished it to be. Nothing c mid 
have been more satisfactory, he thought ; but in the midst of these 
triumphant reflections lie came to a sudden halt. 
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. 'One glance along the street showed him that something either had 
gone wrong, or was in process of going wrong. According to Ms plans, 
Mesham and Letwige ought by that time to have been in the sure and 
safe custody of the police. ■ ' , ' ; / 

He had already pictured them at the police station, bewildered, 
confounded, very angry, endeavouring, perhaps, to banter, trying, no 
doubt, to explain themselves to 'unsympathetic and incredulous ears. 

But instead of that there they were, some thirty yards away along 
the pavement, talking in quite easy fashion to the two detectives and 
Gaff kin — they were even laughing. Brixey’s sharp eyes saw that 
the detectives appeared to be puzzled, that Gaffkin was looking doubt- 
ful. 1 

. fSomefMng unexpected was certainly in the air. And he', wa$;glad : 
that all five men were so absorbed in their conversation that they saw 
neither himself nor Matsey. 

To slip the dispatch-case behind his back and to draw his companion 
round the comer again was to Brixey the work of a second. He glanced 
about him, saw a disengaged taxicab, and signalled to its driver, who 
caught the beckoning movement, started his engine, and came quickly 
to the edge of the kerb. 

“Matsey!” muttered Brixey. “You’re a dependable chap, and 
I'm going to entrust the swag to you 1 Take this dispatch-case straight 
; to the Grosvenor Hotel. Ask for Mr. Semmerby and Mr. LmthwaiteW 
give it into their hands, and to nobody else, 

“ If they haven’t arrived, wait for them ! And tell them that I’ve 
sent you with this, that they’re to keep a tight hold on it till I come, and, hi 
that I’m following you at once. Now be off I ” , ■ :; ® 

The taxicab sped au r ay round the corner, westward, and when Brixey 
followed it at a leisurely pace, was already far past the group in which 
he was interested. Its members were strolling towards him, still talking, 
the detectives appearing puzzled, the two confederates nonchalant. As 
for Gaffkin, he walked alongside, apparently in moody thought. 

Thereupon Brixey drew out his cigarette-case and ostentatiously 
proceeded to smoke. That gave him the opportunity to pause in the 
middle of the sidewalk, and to let the others approach more closely* 

The elder detective was the first to see Mm. He immediately 
quickened his pace. 

.e'.ATHere’s;Mr. : Brixey himself ! ” he exclaimed. : Mr. 'Brixe 3 ^--^fT; : ;f; : l 
What the devil have we to do with any Mr. Brixeys ? ” demanded 
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Mesham. “ We’ve told you what you wanted to know, and there’s an ,-j 
end of it ! You go about your business, and leave us to ours { ” 

Brixey threw away his match and turned on the group. 

T Businesses are apt to get a bit intermixed,” he remarked. " What 
stage has this got to ? ” 

The elder detective pointed at Letwige. 

“ He admits he’s John Letwige, Mr. Semmerby ’s clerk from Seiches; erf ’ 
he said. “ He admits, too, that he’s in possession of Mrs* Byfield’s f 
securities-— certain of them, at any rate.” 

“He does, eh? ’ asked Brixey, eyeing Lavage closely. “ Candid, 
to be sure ! ” 

" Yes — but,” continued the detective, “ he also says lie’s every fight 


to be 'in possession of them. He's got a power of attorney from her ! 
We've seen it, just now/' 

Mesham laughed sneeringly, and Letwige's lips curled a little at the 
comers/ Both were watching Brixey, but they saw nothing on his face 
beyond an almost careless indifference. 

w" Ah ! "'.'he said. Mr, Letwige has a power. of attorney' from Mrs*' 
■Byfield, has he ? And he's shown it to you ? Perhaps Mr, Letwige will 
show it to me ? " : v ya; 

Letwige lifted a hand towards his breast pocket, but Mesham shook 
|i| head and growled. ■ vyhc // 

H " Don't do anything of the sort ! " he said. “ What's he got to do 
with it ? What right has he to interfere ? Come on ! " 

■ But Letwige glanced at the detectives, and, disregarding Mesham's 
advice, drew out a big envelope and took from it a formal-looking 
document which he held up in front of Brixey’s eyes. 

Nonobjection to his seeing it," remarked Letwige. ■ "It's all in 
order." 

Brixey glanced at the signature and turned away. 

" Much obliged to you," he said. " But there are two or three things 
I' : might; : sayn$.to that.". However, I'm only .going, to, say one of them,', 
How do we know that signature isn't a forgery ? " 

Letwige put the document back in his pocket with a scornful laugh, 
but Brixey noticed that his hand was trembling. 

# “ My own belief," he continued, looking at the detectives, “ is that 
it is a. iorgery. ■ ' And probably that chap there,"':' he went on* turning, and' 
Indicating Mesham, mis the forger 1 ! He calls himself’; Christopher' 
Mesham — his real name is Charles Melsome. And some time ago he 
was convicted of forgery, and he got five years ! " 

Mesham's fresh-coloured cheeks grew purple, and he made a step 
towards Ms accuser and lif ted his stick. 

" None of that ! " exclaimed the detective, thrusting himself between 
the two men. “ No violence 1 Here, didn't you say, Mr. Brixey, that 
'MrSfi Byfield' and :Mr. S ommer by .are in town ? Yes ? Then do you , two. 
■'pd'iue; along 'and see them and .show that document, and we'll 'soon 
know- — " 

said- Brixey suddenly.' - "Let them go on— where -they.: 
Mice !,"u ' ; ; ;V ' 1 , 

tie himself stood aside, with a quiet wink at his helpers, and they, 
after & second's hesitation, moved from in front of the two confederates 
and let them pass. Letwige and Mesham passed on, slowly, muttering 
to each other. 

? " msked. the 'elder detective* What's.: yoto; 
game now, Mr. Brixey ? " 

tH'/'-oH;* . ; ; aiaswere<3 ■; % You'll. see." He glanced 'ibundp&M 

Seeitig 'two policemen talking together a little way off, pointed thorn out' 
to the younger detective. “ Look here," he said. “ You'll want lido 
in a few minutes. Go and get those chaps, and another, if you see one 
handy, to stroll up to the hotel there— that's where Mesham and Letwige 
are going— and they'd be out of it again pretty quick, too I 

“ You know what they re gone back for ? Those securities ? Well, 
they won't find 'em. The fact is, I've got 'em ! " 




“ You I " exclaimed all three. “ Got' 'em — all ? " 

■ * tf I got the whole boiling out of Letwige's wife/" answered; Brixey. 
'**; You ffidnY .notice a taxicab that.ran up the street justmow'Y/'Matsej 11 
;was hint, sticking to a dispatch-casein which are all the securities eaMeir 
;off;"from' Selchester I He's taking it to the Grosvenor Hotel, to Mf/ 
'/Senimerby. t And I'm following as soon as we've seen what we're, about; 
to see. Come on ! " 

He led the way towards the front of the hotel, while the younger 
detective summoned the policemen, who, in their turn, signalled to the 
constable to whom Brixey had recently given a sovereign. From various 
points the posse of avengers concentrated on Wolmark's, and watched. 

There was not much time wasted in waiting. Through the open 
door of the hotel Mesham suddenly rushed, shouting and gesticulating. 
He had reached the steps, and was staring wildly about him, when 
Letwige, 'too, 'rushed out, only to seize his confederate by the" 
evident expostulation. 

He appeared to be entreating Mesham to keep cool, and in the midst 
of his entreaties he caught sight of the watching group, dropped Mesham's 
arm, and fled within the house again. 

Brixey turned to the detectives, with a laugh. 

“ They've found all the eggs stolen from the nest ! ” he said. Now, 
then, you fellows, go and take both of 'em I I'm off to the Grosvenor. 
.Telephone me there when you've got 'em under lock and key, and we’ll 
come' down. 

u But, look here/" he added, taking the elder detective aside, “ leave 
the woman alone. I promised her ! Stick to Letwige and Melsome/" 

He hurried away then and found a taxicab and followed Matsey to 
'the Grosvenor Hotel, where he burst in on an astonished group, in the 1 
midst of which lay the dispatch-case. Without a word, he drew a key 
from his pocket, and laying it before Mrs. Byfield, pushed the dispatch- 
case towards her. 

“ What's all this, young man ? " demanded Semmerby. 

Brixey got his breath, which he had lost in his hurry along the corridors. 

** Mrs. Byfield," he said, “ one question. Have you ever given that 
man Letwige a power of attorney to deal with your affairs and property ? 
Think!" , 

Mrs. Byfield turned wonderingly on Semmerby, and looked from him 
to her questioner, still more wonderingly. 

“ Power of attorney — to Letwige ? " she exclaimed. Never ! ” /■? 

“ Then open that case, and you'll find all your securites there — safe |/| 
said Brixey. f< So far as I can judge," he added, turning to Semmerby, 
■Y everything's there ! I rescued 'em by a trick. It mqme;bfi/:t;Sp| 
Mrs. Byfield, you're not a penny the worse, as it turns out." 

But Mrs. Byfield was staring helplessly at her solicitor. 

f< My securities ? " she faltered. 41 What does he mean ? Rescued ? 
What is it ? What has happened ? ” 

Brixey turned on Semmerby. 

“ Ho you mean to say she doesn’t know ? ” he exclaimed, 

Semmerby gave him. a look. 

" She knows nothing yet 1 ” he whispered. “ She's been telling us a 
good deal You're sure all’s safe ? " 
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u Certain S ls replied Brixey. 

■ la, the hands, of the'police/f said Brixey. U They’ll be telephoning 
presently. We shall have to go down there-— at least you and my uncle 
will/’ 

'Vr ; ; He turned; away • from" the old solicitor and touched Georgina on the 
.shoulder, at the same time motioning her towards the door. " Come 
pht here I ” he' murmured. ,, . Y J want to speak to you/’ : 

Outside in the- corridor Brixey led Georgina away to a retired and 
•.•quiet comer which he had noticed as he came along. 

: "■* Tell jne at; once,” he said as he signed to her to sit down behind a 
convenient screen, “ what did Semmerby mean just now when he said 
that Mrs, Byfield had been telling a good deal ? What has she told ? 1 
;/ ' p , listen, 1-' want to know particularly— is that theory"' of Gaffldn'X 
which we put before you on Sunday, right ? Be plain. Does that 
Byfield property really belong to you ? ” 


(i ; THE UNEXPECTED WINDFALL 

/Georgina, already' ;considerably : mystified by Brixey’s strange proceed**,' 
| ings, and wondering why he had conducted her to a retired nook in a dimly 
|pghted ' corridor, .wherein, 'thanks' to screens and curtains,, they were, 
Ijcondpletely shut ■ off, from the gaze; of mortal eye, turned pn-'him 'with' 1 &■ 
|glance of astonishment. 

I/; \ “ Why do you ask ’ that, Mr. Brixey ? she exclaimed. : “ Tome— ■ 

I how could it belong to me ? ” 

;/•’ ** : Oh/rdt ! retorted Brixey. “Don’t let’s stand on .ceremony- "I 
pieaxx, don’t let’s, quibble about terms, you know. , ; I -feel this' is a,- great 
r occasion. ' ■- - / u - ,' 

l . “ There are all sorts of momentous events in the atmosphere. You 
and I, we’re momentous events, or personalities, or — or something! 
|;BerhapS;T’m not quite clear — — ” 1 " ' 

|/ Anything but-! ” said Georgina decisively. 

I Brixey made a desperate endeavour. 

I ; W Look here ! ” he said. “ Let's try to be — I mean, let me try to 
• be. You’ve been with these people ever since Sunday night, and when 
1 1 name in* just now, I saw, you were all in the thick of revelations, 
p ; :<< Has it come out that Mrs. Byfield was never legally married to 
| •Martin Byfield ? That’s what I want to know. I’m on pins and needles 
; to know it ; ■ 

” answered Georgina/ with even;mdre ; 
i decision. “ What has come out, undoubtedly, is that she was never 
j legally married to that man Cradock Melsome. Therefore, she was legally 
carried to my uncle Martin.” 

** Fact ? ” asked Brixey. 

That’s what she brought that old clergyman here for,” replied 
•Georgina. 

“ Then the Byfield money, most of which I’ve just rescued from a 



couple of Impudent thieves, is really hers ana r ansnawe s i atmanuoa 

Bn “ e i don’t think I'm wrong in saying-predsely so ! " answered Georgina. ■ t 
Brixey hea ed a deep sign — ■unmistakablyasigholimmcn.se rel f. 

• ■ Hoora y ! ” he said! “ Delighted to hear it ! Best news I ve heard 

^° r Georgina turned a little in her seat and looked steadily, at Mm. 

“ Why ? ” she exclaimed. " What on earth have you got to do with 
it ? Or, rather, what on earth has it got to do with you ? Aren t you 

: a bit P a “ r ’ a Mr u 2 r n gS ? , » rented Brixey. " Odd ;> perhaps-I always 
was. But, the fact is, I— I wanted to. speak to you. 

“ You are doing,” remarked Georgina. ... , 

« To you— you!” continued Brixey, empnasismg the personal 
pronoun. “ That’s why I asked what I did just now. Ton see, I— the 
{act is, I have strong views on tilings in general. 

t o^mos^tMngs/’” asserted Brixey. “ I— you must understand that 
I am by no means conventional. I neither do nor say things that otner . 

people say or do, usually I ; ■ j 

. T nr i ns tan Ce — — ? suggested Georgina. . ■ % 

*‘ Yes, quite right,” said Brixey. “ I-you see, I have very queer 

ideas about — marriage!” ■ . 

Georgina turned the full inquiry of her e} r es on him. 

“ Yes ! ’^declared Brixey. Always had— at least, I mean, always : 

since I arrived at years of discretion, you know.” 

“I hope," observed Georgina, looking thoughtfully ai a comer of 
the convenient alcove, “ I hope they aren’t very quern ! ^ 

“Well perhaps not particularly so, said Brixey . . But they re 

mine ■ You see, 1 always felt that I could never marry a girl, you know, 

•*- «. w-a. 

ft ^wST,^aTct“V“Sd »Y r .r W l?i 

poor things. Now, can you think of anything more awful than the] 
spectacle of a wife with, say, a hundred thousand pounds, and a husband 

It dipeneb howyou remarked Georgina “ Some mm 

who haven’t five shillings a week would be very thankful to get a wile 
who possessed a hundred thousand pounds • * a 

-Not men!” exclaimed Brixey. “Don’t caU ’em men! Iney 
aren’t men, that sort ! Call ’em parasites leeches— ^ytMng ’but men. 
A man,” he continued, “ should be the rock on which the family s built ! 

Those are my ideas.” , ... .„ •••• 

“ Yes ? ” replied Georgina, sonic wnat ammiy. « r 

“It’s not a week since we met— hrst, oosemed jj.Lvey. ^at 

t that queer ? ” ■ : ■ , 1 ' ; . : ' 

“ Is it ? ” asked Georgina. 

“ Seems so.” asserted Brixey. “ More like— like a mug time, ..or . i 
hnw. You came into my room at the Sentinel, didn t you i 
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Kemember everything I ” protested 
.down to Seiches ter together. I sav look 1 
“ Well ? ” said Georgina. 

" Now that this confounded business 
I ve the best mart of a L " 
if I finish it up at Selchester ? 

V: -ZL '-■■rt. t*-, 

■ “ Rather [ 

Ills 


Tlieu we travelled 


, . t — is wound np, 

a Jongish holiday before me. \'V1 

.. 'Vtr * -™ ? I can, you know l “ 

u SjS. ? ™ like *°. : ? ” asked Georgina, still mo 

Bather exclaimed Bnxey. He looked out of ins 
companion and ventured to take her hand “ So tl 
could see a bit more of each other, eh ? " 

Georgina looked hard at the comer of the alcove bu 
attempt to withdraw the hand which Brixey had po’sses< 
And Bnxey proceeded to press it gently. P 

j,a time, _ you see,” he murmured ingratiatinHv 
come to— to think of me a bit. Yon see, I ” b 

“ThS’ a & v dd ? dy ^hdxew ti . ie h ^nd and started asid- 

in- al'wJ °K Ut int0 ^ corridor and saw Fanshawe 

sthl sat ■ pJ ° ted : by a waiter towards the room in wind 

is W v 7 aS e Y iden % to great haste, and he carried a pack 
nor Wf d ’ and ' was altogether so engrossed that he looked n 
finrers AUd ^ he dlsap P eared Bmey repossessed himseli 

, _ ^ What do you say ? ” he whispered. “Am I to c 
Selchester ? Come now, say the word ! ” 

Georgina hesitated and blushed, and Brixey drew her h 
„ Bo you really want to ? ” she said at last. 

,, — f since I nrst met you ! " asserted Brixey. “ Sun 
Georgina looked down. ■ 

r ““ tcd - “ 1 have 1,0 

“ I’ve plenty ! " declared Brixey. “ Hang money I 

Say^Tm'to mmef" ^ ^ “ that Way ' quite apart from * 
Georgina waited a full moment. oygv ryVi-.r.'ViiC-hfor-.-w 

admitted Georgina. “ I do, if you say so. 


toeyl^drounS^&e/^SSsr 

1 say, he murmured. No more skirting round the snhiect 1 
ik here. Are you going to marry me ? And soon ? ” ' 3 * ' 

y:y bo f ™ a h ” n ““ c “ sMer ' d “"’ s ' lhidl 3ri “r =c reisKj 

quite certain -" sl “ <* !«. 

At that moment there came the sound of a violently opened door of 

by; ” d f ^ a«f bvh;:; 

“ d »#«<§ “ “» ootrifer. to 
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WAlia 


he caught. sight of them. where 
X ? ye some news for you* Georgia * ^ 
:s I Come on i ?? • . , 1 

whicli they had recently quitted,, and 4 

- ’ vh.o all g (1 at * co rg )a 
f , Georgina's blushes deepened. 

she , asked, “ Whet's happened^. . 

i.^ 0 . He assumed a sort of 
table, from which he picked up 
had recently been’ broken, edps ojOi.-;, ;b 

" t know that you sent we-dowm;;, 

acting on instructions from the : 

*'* - c before his death, placed 
that place, and left instructions, 

• twenty-first oirtl day. 
Pontihued: : " Faushawe, • 

' f ; 1 lt : is endorsed,';; 
X wish, my son 1 
here enclosed to his cousin 

-■ ■ i ■ ■ , . 

rlu ».v, ... accordance with his 

- and— in short, my dear girl, here 
know, and— the fact is, its a little, 

the hands of the 

' 1 % stared from 

of the others and shot a 


“ Here vou two ! ” he called, as 
on earth were you? -Come 
Bv love ! you never heard such new 
y He forced, thefn into the room w 

into the presence of those they had ^ ^ 

hi a way which betokenea someamv 
“ What is it, Fanshawe . — - - 

Fanshawe was swelling with imp 
heavy-father attitude at the head of the ,f 

a thick packet, the seals of ^which 

: P f : : : he : y said ■ solemnly^.;: Vdjjf ■ ly 
to that safe deposit place ts morning^ 
mater ? It turns out that my father, some. 
n?c v e t in a safe which he rented at 1 - 

to VtS tSJHS 1 tSe* If tet 

G ”S & y° ut F “ 3hawe ' L " 

father's Wish, hands this over to yon, 
you are, and jolly giad I am, you L- 
matter of ten thousand pounds ! int0 

Therewith Fanshawe Pf be< if ^ red by turns, 
astonished Georgina, who, faces c * ~.wc 

Fanshawe to the smiling and noddm b laces 

^“oWshleSShed, and Eria.y knew that he exclamation was 

meant for none but himsen, I ni^t ta^ ^ t0 Georgina's con- 

JSS £tS£&<S£ oT h con fi r P at«la«ory protestations s.rncit 
iL » he whispered. “ Yes, certainly-sow ! ” 
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